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T HE editor is very conscious that four volumes of this work have appeared 
without his having enlarged on its more general aims and objects. It is wrong 
of him. 

He knows perfectly well that when you start a miscellany these days you 
accompany it with a manifesto about psychoanalysis and politics and all the 
rest of it, because it is very old-fashioned not to want to convert somebody to 
something. He knows further that it isn’t done to aim at that catholicity which 
used to distinguish some of the English miscellanies (or magazines, if you prefer 
it); and that it is ingenuous to be satisfied with the communication of words 
and pictures uncoloured by ideological persuasion. 

Well, now is the time for him to forswear his failings and advance with his 
manifesto as eagerly as all the jeunes féroces. But he cannot, try as 
he may. He will continue to believe that catholicity is a virtue, not a defect, 
and that if the contents of this book do not speak for themselves no manifesto 
of his own will be of the slightest use. 

No doubt about it, he is an outmoded and unscientific editor. Consider 
further the principles on which he compiles his book. He enjoys, shall we say, 
the ballet, acquires some knowledge of it, decides that he must know much 
more about it. Accordingly he goes off to an authority on ballet and asks him 
to prepare what is in effect a small book. This he bears away for study. And 
if it tells him the things he wants to know it is duly incorporated in the next 
SATURDAY BOOK. 

Or take another example. One day the editor recalled that back in the 
‘thirties David Low did a remarkable series of portrait-caricatures for 
the New Statesman, and in next to no time he had persuaded himself that the 
one thing he would like to see above all others was another series by Low of 
people in the limelight now. He did see them in the end and, like the treatise 
on ballet, they are duly displayed here, making their first appearance in any 
publication. The technical term for this sort of thing is, your old-fashioned 
editor believes, a scoop. 

He could go on for a long time explaining how this or that contribution 
comes to be in the book. But there is no need ; the point is clear. You have — 
to deal here with an editor who compiles a book to please and instruct him- 
self, and not some imaginary average reader. It is doubtless very unscientific of 
him, but he can at least be certain that he has one constant reader; and that 
reader does not hesitate to declare that THE SATURDAY BOOK in its five issues 
_ has provided him with a generous education. He will now go away and extend 
his. knowledge, and this time next year his researches will be available to you 
all in the sixth volume of this work. 

The wrapper and the layouts of all the photographic sections but one are the 
work of Laurence Scarfe, to whom the editor’s warmest thanks are due for 
assistance indistinguishable from collaboration. And to his friends Olive Cook 
and Edwin Smith, who did his own layout for ‘ Household Gods,’ he is under 
special obligations. It is not Miss Cook’s fault that one of the ‘ Parallels in Paint,’ 
a Sickert to follow the Renoir, missed inclusion in the book. Time was too short 
for the plate to be made. 
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A PANORAMA OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 


THIS album is about the nineties in the wider sense of the term. The 
Beardsley period is naturally represented, but if anything emerges it is that 
the eyelids of the age were far from being a little weary. Too many inter- 
esting things were happening for that. In 1895, the year upon which this 
album centres, the Victorian age was at the summit of its prosperity, and 
the structure of English life seemed unshakeable. Yet dissolvent forces 
were already at work in that massive edifice. Thus it is against a background 


stable yet unstable that the pictures which follow should be viewed. 


CLASSES 


AND MASS 
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ABOVE: — Queen 


Victoria at breakfast 


at Osborne, attended 
by Mr Maslin, the 


butler, and the Mun- 
shi Abdul Karim, her 


Indian groom of the 
chamber (nearest 
screen), who gave her, 
not very successfully, 
lessons in Hindustani 


for twelve years. In 


1895, at the age of 76 
she fell a victim to 
rheumatism, and in- 
doors was usually 
wheeled about in a 
chair. Out of doors 
at Osborne she drove 
herself in her garden 


carriage, seen on the 


adjoining page. 


Saturday Book Collection: a hitherto unpublished photograph 


Tuis page and the next illustrate three vanished 


customs: Jack-in-the-green, dancing to the barrel- 
organ, and the afternoon drive on the Knightsbridge 
side of the Park, when the massed carriages with 
coachmen and footmen crawled back and forth, while 
society matrons and their daughters bowed to their 
friends on the paths. 

Jack-in-the-green was the May Day festival of the 
chimney sweeps. The photograph, taken near the gas- 
works at Kennington Oval, shows a sweep dressed as 
a clown telling householders to throw out their dirty 
coppers. In the background is the Jack-in-the-green: 
a wicker framework covered with ivy, wherein sits 


Jack at a peephole. 
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Saturday Book Collection 


Paul Martin: 


Opposite: 1895 marked a stage in the advance of women. ~ It was the year when girls of 


all classes took to bicycling, some of them with rollicking disregard of convention, as the picture 


shows. In marked contrast are these two sweet things on the ice. 
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@pposite: The unknown young lady wears the extreme leg-of-mutton-sleeves of 1895. 


Bonnet and shawl are the garb of the crone selling papers at Ludgate Circus. 
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Sunday morning. 
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Below: ‘Penny sit-up’, Blackfriars. 


The prophet (Ruskin) and the tramp. 
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Nor a few of the 


great Victorians were 
still alive in 1895, and 
we may take Ruskin, 
at the age of 76, as 
representing them. 
The prophet, as may 
be seen, looked the 
part: there he sits in 
the open at Brant- 
wood, nobly melan- 
choly, a subject for 
Michelangelo, and be- 
hind him is a life 
astonishing in 
its copiousness and 
ardour. The extrava- 
gances and contradic- 
tions of Ruskin have 
repelled many. But 
today, 45 years after 
his death, his social 
doctrines have a new 
interest, and that in 
turn is leading to the 
rediscovery of Ruskin 


the art critic. 


A. CERTAIN ‘im 


pressive melancholy 
sits also upon the 
tramp in the bottom 
picture. He is included 
here as a symbol of 
the dispossessed, as a 
victim of a _ social 
system against which 
Ruskin memorably 


raised his voice. 
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Old iron man. Rat and dog man. 


ARLOUR- ay ANTED, in country, INDOOR MANSERVANT, thoroughly 
beer; five understanding oil lamps, pe eleaning; w aiting, and valeting 3. 
9a family ; table decoration : Wife as Good COOK ; soups, éntré oes, creams, ee 
cakes ; no beer, ag) Parkin, Carnarvon. 


s HOUSE- (eRe any Gentleman thoroughly RECOMMEND an peeaencoa 
pod needle- Single- pared FOOTMAN ? Height not less than 5ft. Sin.; appli- 
30 years of | cants to ‘state age, height, Wases)., references. ~—Licutenant- Colonel 
Address | Bolitho. Peeo: re enzance. 


re 


re aw ANTED, a food PARLOURMAID by the 7th inst.;: age about Gentry. 
WY 24: tall: nofringe: not less then 12 months’ good character | No book 

“ad, | from last situation 2 must valet a gentleman ; wages about £22, all AD 

ai found but beer.—Apply, by letter first, to Mrs. Revnons Ray, Wood- an 


M18 | lawn, Dulwich Village, 8.5. | | eet 


(A eee iD, Young BUTLER-VALET: thoroughly trained in all ha Re gent- tt 

his duties ; care of shooting clothes, &c.} must undertake lamps, perp 
poe [FIC 

windows, boots, coais, and be generally useful ; none need apply only 

from a private house: E nglish or foreign: Protestant : > smart appear- 

ancé; wayes from £23 to 230, no beer. Address R. S. »» Gare ofA, 

Moore, stati stutioner, High-street, Wimbledon. 
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OUSEMAID WANTED : age 201 to 25; “wages £18, no beer: no | | A. 
fringe ; must be strong, active, early riser, and long character Ha ee 
no oth¢ others 1 need d apply.— Write FP. G., Ww illing’ 8, 162, Piccadilly, W. train 


‘OUSEMAID WANTED for a ‘private house of business; one £90.. 
who thoroughly understands her duties; good references indis- YS 
Peneable ; age from 20 to App: personally, 12, Lower Scymour- | 
treet, Portman-square, W. ey os) USI 


NAN any. Lady’ with candour RECOMMEND an English CCOK. A 
4 (very good Plain) whose cooking would not reduce a family (used a. 
ae Be to French cooking) to absolute depression of spirits and nausea? } 24s 

| Wages not over £50; no kitchenmaid, but assistance. Hon. ei Aas 
ully | care of Willing’s advertising oftices, 162, Piccadilly, W. a A 


e, REQUIRE \ TANTED, as SOULLE ‘\RYMAID, a strong country Girl accus-— MA 
2 and HOUSE- ‘tomed to" kitchen work; personal character; country all tne test 
IEMAID, £20; | year.—Apply Mrs. Price, Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 


dre: 
a | EETWEEN-MAID WANTED,’ for Mount-street,. W. > age 19; ies 
1 COOKS, £30 ED wages £1, 2s. 6d, a week beer "and eine money.; two infamily, | Wit 
ARLOUR and | three servants "kept: very comfortable place } general servant would | 
S, £18, £25; | suit.—Apply from nine to six, or wate enclosing stamp, to Mrs. RR 
n-strect, - Ken- Hunt, 33, Duke-street, Manchester-square. No engagement no fee... | éxy 


ANTED, Thorough Good PLAIN COOK, sini le- ha anded, where - 
a two other servants and hoy for boots are kept i. family of fOUr he} 
Wages #2, all found except ‘beer. eo Migs OAs “Arundel House,.| } 
» Pwicke enham.. Ce RS Re a 


HOROUGH Good PLAIN COOK REQUIR ED immediately, in } ‘ 
gentlemen's family of three; good character indispensable ; | 
servanis: no‘kitehenmaid ; wa eS a24, all found, except Boole 
ile-row, Burlington-vardens, Pete Ke 
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ATTITUDES 


THe New Woman emerged in 


the 1880s, the creation of a whole 
complex of history, yet one whose 
development was hastened by 


roller-skating, lawn tennis and 


later (as we said before) bicycling. 
- With the machine came—despite 
Mabel Love’s long skirt—knicker- 
‘Footlight favourite’: Mabel Love. 
bockers, absence from the parental 
eye, a changing attitude to things. 


The silhouette of 1895 (above) was 


on the way out. 
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Herbert Campbell, the 
comedian, as the New 
Woman. 


Articles kindly lent by Cameo Corner 


nineties was the standard Victorian jewellery. But the chatelaine, with 


How iong-sid it take then for the 


chic to descend to the multitude? The 
fine lady in the bustle (1887) wears a 
false fringe. By 1895 this style of 
fringe is going cheap at 10s. 6d., ‘for 
cycling and seaside travelling, in- 
stantly adjustable to a sailor or travel- 
ling hat.’ On the left, the coiffure of 


the Empress Eugénie. 


Gamp and gloves. Black silk and mittens. 
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Dries the longest and thickest hair, after washing, in 
ten to twelve minutes, leaving the hair glossy, flexible, 
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Waxed ends. 


The buttonhole. 


The watch-chain. 


Keir Hardie’s deerstalker. 


Frock-coat. 


The Prince of Wales’s bowler. 


ARTISTS 


inflicted on-some of the artistic tendencies of 
‘|the time than the condemnation on Saturday of 
Oscar Winpr at the Central Criminal Court. 
We have not the slightest intention of review- 
ing once more all the sordid incidents of a case 
which has done enough, ‘and more than enough, 
|to shock the conscience and outrage the moral 
instincts of the community. The man has now 
suffered the penalties of his career, and may well 
be allowed to pass from that platform of publi- 
city which he loved into that limbo of disrepute 
and forgetfulness which is his due. The grave 
of contemptuous oblivion may rest on his foolish 


ostentation, his empty paradoxes, his insuf-|; 
|ferable posturing, his incurable vanity. Never- |: 
theless, when we remember that he enjoyed a|: 
certain popularity among some sectiuns of |; 


society, and, above all, when we reflect that 
what was smiled.at as insolent braggadocio 
was the cover for, or at all events ended in, 


| flagrant immorality, it is well, perhaps, that the | 


lesson of his life should not be passed over with- 
out some insistence on the terrible warning of 
|his fate. Young men at the Universities, clever 


| sixth form boys at public schools, silly women |, 


Biiaterner rebnke could well have been 


who lend an ear to any chatter which is petu-‘ 
| lant and vivacious, novelists who have sought 
to imitate the style of paradox and unreality, 
‘poets who have lisped the language of nerveless 
and effeminate libertinage—these are the persons 
who should ponder with themselves the doc- 
| trines and the career of the man who has now 

to undergo the righteous sentence of the law. 
| Wespeak sometimes of a school of Decadents and 
Aisthetes in England, although it may well be 
|} doubted whether at any time its prominent 
[members could not have been counted on the 
| fingers of one hand; but, quite apart from any 
fixed organisation or body such as may or may 
not exist in Paris, there has lately shown itself 
in London ‘a contemporary bias of thought, 
an affected maimer of expression and style, 
and a few foudly vaunted ideas which have 


: 


|these the prisoner of Saturday constituted 
_j himself a representative. He set an example, 
+} 80 far asin him lay, to the weaker and the 


Hy 


'|sessed considerable intellectual powers and un-| 
bounded assurance, his fugitive success served 
to dazzle and bewilder those who had neither 
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experience nor knowledge of the principles |: 
Peaiuan sce toetiod, of of that trnenvomple roby 


From the Daily Telegraph, May 27, 1895 


IN 


‘jhad a limited but evil influence on all the]: 
|better tendencies of art and literature. Of| 


|younger brethren; and, just because he pos-}. 
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Tuis Roman matron is Oscar Wilde as seen 


by Aubrey Beardsley. Wilde was the most 
extravagant artist in attitudes of the nineties, 
the one who had done the most to startle, and 
his fall in 1895 presented a sensational oppor- 
tunity to all those standard-bearers of Victorian 
morality who had long been restless at the 
spectacle of new freedoms in literature and art. 
It is odd to reflect that to the day of his death 
Wilde remained an admirer of Queen Victoria. 


Nor was his loyalty to England s’saken by his 


prison sentence. 


HWerE is Aubrey Beardsley (1872-1898), the 


greatest figure of the nineties group. The early 
flowering of his genius as an artist was a re- 
markable thing. Hardly less remarkable were 
his erudition, his cold-clear intellect, his inter- 
course on equal terms, when still little more than 
a boy, with the great ones of the time. The 
nineties, in the literary and artistic sense, re- 
mains a mysterious movement. It may be that 
without Beardsley it would never have been seen 


as a movement at all. Right: a self-portrait. 


Courtesy of R. A. Walker 
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EvmortTA.ity has seemingly 
attached itself to The Yellow Book, 
which appeared quarterly from 
1894 to 1897. Innocuous for the 
most part though it was, the res- 
pectable looked upon it as an 
embodiment of the unhealthy ten- 
dencies of the artistic nineties. 
Wilde was not a contributor, but 
when he was sentenced the editor 
took fright and excluded Beardsley, 
the art editor, who moved on to 
The Savoy. 

With Beardsley, Max Beerbohm 
(there is a self-caricature of him on 
the right) gave distinction to The 
Yellow Book. In 1895, aged 23, 
he wrote: ‘Already I feel myself 
to be a trifle outmoded. I belong 


to the Beardsley period.’ 


Whistler. 


George Moore, by Sickert. 


Courtesy of Mrs Philip Guedalla 


by Max Beerbohm. 
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Some persons of the n 


Frank Harris 


Ernest Dowson. 


ARTISTS FROM ABROAD 


W VETTE GUILBERT came too. 


Above : Her famous black gloves. 


Right: ‘Mary was a housemaid.’ 


BERNHARDT, of whom this is an earlier photograph, was here—and Duse, too. 


Tus is Madame Réjane, who 
Was renowned in comedy as Bern- 
hardt was in tragedy. She played 
at the Garrick in 1895 in Madame 
Sans-Géne. Aubrey Beardsley was 
fascinated by Réjane and did various 
studies of her, one of which appears 


below. 
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: Millais 


Below 


Alma-Tadema. 
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Above: 


GREASEPAINT 


Seymour Hicks as 
Jonathan Wild. 


Henry IRVING (above) was knighted in 1895, 


the first actor to be so honoured. Thus the stage 
after a long and vagrant career received social ele- 
vation, and acting has never been the same since. 
Bernard Shaw has done his best to diminish 
Irving’s stature, but, for all his neglect of Ibsen and 
the new theatre of the nineties, Irving’s potency as 
actor and personality survives the years. This 
curious photograph of him as Charles I was taken 
soon after he became famous in The Bells. It isa 
wonder he did not attack and destroy it with a table- 


knife, as he did Sargent’s portrait of him. 


Marie Tempest. 
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Ellen Terry. 


Forbes-Robertson. 


Miss LOTTIE COLLINS, Miss MARIE LLOYD, Mi 


Ta —- ra — tft 


Miss MAGGIE GORST. Miss GEORGIE ESMOND. Miss 1 


In 1895 Lottie Collins earned £200 a week for singing the phenomenally suc 


. Miss GLADYS DOREE. Miss LUCILLE HILL. Miss VIOLET CAMERON, 


— Boom _ Cem n  an, 


— Boom = de — ay 


Ne Miss EVELYN FIELD FISHER, Miss LILY HANBURY, Miss KATE JAMES, 


‘a-ra~-Boom-de-ay.’ It remains today the symbol of the old music hall. 
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An average ‘turn. 


Sandow and a stooge. 
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PUBLIC INTELLIGENCE 
Born Died 


BIRTH OF A PRINCE. 
re rene 
(Erom a Supplement: to the London Gazette.) 
WHITEHALL, Dec. 14. 

- Thismorning, at 3 o’clock, her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of York was happily delivered of a 
Prince at York Cottage, Sandringham. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York was 
present. 
Tho Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
» ment arrived at Sandringham shorily after. 
Her Royal Highness aud the infant Prince are | 
doing perfectly well. | 
This happy event was made known by the firing 
of the Park and Tower guns. 


Sir Matthew Whito Ridley, who had been 
staying in town for the purpose of attending at 
Sandringham, received an official intimation of 
the birth on Saturday morning, and left London 
for Sandringham at 11 55. 

During the day the Lord- Mayor received the 
following letter from the Home Secretary :— 

rurk Cottage, Sandringham, Dec. 14, 1895. 
| My Lord,—I have great satisfaction in informing 
our Lordship that her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
York was safely oly ee of a Prince at 3 o’clock 


this mornin 
f Highness and the infant are both doing 


Her Roya 
perfectly well: 
1 have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
: M. W. RIpLey. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Mansion-house. 
~ A copy of the Home Secretary’s communica- | 
tion was, according to usage, affixed to the wall} : 
of the Mansion-house to be read by the pnblic. | T. H. Huxley 
The Lord Mayor, on the receipt of the irtima-| 
tion, conveyed the congratulations of the citizens | 
ef London to the Prince and Princess of Wales |) 
-and the Duke and Duchess of York, and received | 
the following replies :— : 
‘¢ Windsor Castle.— Most, grateful for your kind 
congratulations on the birth of our second grand- | 
gson,—ALBERT Epwanp.” - ; 
- ** Sandringham.—I am deeply touched by the! 
kind congratulations and good wishes you send | 
from the citizons of London. J thank them with 
all my heart.—GunorGE.”’ i 
At the Tower of London a salute of 41 guns 
_was fired, the Royal salute consisting of 21 guns, | 
and the other 20 being fired as a saluto on behalf | 
of tho Lord Mayor and Corporatiun. The Royal 
standard was hoisted on the Tower at the same 
time. The Royal salute of 21 guns in the main | 
walk of St. James’s Park was witnessed by a} 
: large crowd from the Horse Guards Parade. 


| Tho.news was received at White Lodgo, Rich- | 


This extract announces the birth, on December Pasteur 
14, 1895, of King George VI. ; 
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‘General’ Booth 


Tue third Marquess of Salisbury 


(1830-1903) became Prime Minister 
for the third time in 1895, forming 
with Joseph Chamberlain a coali- 
tion Ministry of. Conservatives and 
Liberals opposed to Home Rule. 
Salisbury, who believed that de- 
mocracy was inimical to individual 
freedom, resigned the Premiership 
to his nephew Arthur Balfour in 
1902. 


WILLIAM BooTH (1829-1912), 


founder of the Salvation Army, 
caused a sensation in the nineties 


by publishing In Darkest England. 


Waa. GRACE achieved a hun- 


dred centuries in 1895, and a 


National Shilling Testimonial to 


New Faces 


Bernard Shaw H. G. Wells 


Kipling: by William Nicholson Conan Doyle 
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Mi arie CORELLIS Sorrows of 
Satan was the best-seller of 1895. Du 
Maurier’s Trilby was getting into its 
stride, and Tree was appearing as 
Svengali in a dramatized version. 
Thomas Hardy this year published 
Jude the Obscure, and Joseph Conrad 
Almayer's Foliy, his first novel. For 
the serious-minded the book of the 
year was Arthur Balfour’s Founda- 


tions of Belief. 
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~“ FAVE you GOT MARIE CoRELLI’s ‘SorRROwS’?” 
*© NO, Miss.” 


Phil May: by himself 


_Place Your Hand in Mine, Wife. 
"Tis five-and-twenty years to-day _ 
_ Since we were man and wife— 
And that's a tidy slice, I say, 
From anybody's life: == - =. 
And if we want, in looking back, 
Ls To feel how time has flown, 
ie _ There’s Jack, you see, our baby Jack, _ 
Le With whiskers of his own. a. 
ae _ Place your hand in mine, wife— _ 
_ We've loved each other true; 
And still, in shade or shine, wife, 
There’s Love to help us through. 


From a magazine called Love. 


Dreyfus degraded 


a cath tations 


Tue public degradation of Dreyfus, January, 1895, was talked of everywhere. 
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AND 
SPENDING 
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Pxtra Beer Duty <2... ..cc 6510+: 500,000 
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“SANS CHAINE, SANS GENE.” 


THE BANTAM. 


QUITE SAFE. 
EASILY LEARNED. 
NO STEP NEEDED, 
VERY LICHT. 


VERY FAST. 

NO STOOPING. USE 
NN NO CHAIN. Dr.MACKENZIE’S 
HR. PrincE HENRI DE BouRBON writes:— COMPLEXION 


Depuis plusieurs mois je me sers présque tous < 
; jours du 24 in. Bantam. Jamais je n’ai eu de 
>yclette plus agréable et j’ai complétement eccarté 
ur mon usage les autres machines.” 


Wo require no exaggerated advertisomonts. Thanks to our Bumeruus 


customors for their kind recommondations. oe 
Wo are still adding Machinery, and Building Additional Premises, to 


keep pace with our increasing trade. 
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TRADE MARK 
RECISTERED 


he only original Travellers’ Troubles in Monkeyland, 
OMAS, LOMAS, ano LOMAS, 
4THE GREATEST OF ALL MONKEY IMITATORS, 
Pantomime '95 and '96, Theatre Royal, Hull, 
eptember, 96, America for 30 weeks. Liberty May,'97 
Agent—CabLE, Strand. 


IONEL ELLIS’S DRAMAS: yy 
“BABY; or, A MIDNIGHT TRUST,” “THE per SO GO Ae 
RED BARN,” “THE RIGHT MAN yt? oy! ie 
WINKLX,” “ FOLDS OF THE FLAG,” “SHADROGH, OY po” Epe 
THE HUNCHBACK.”—1l, Crimbles Street, Leeds, yl 


Use “SEEGER’S” HAIR DYE 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. (OF BERLIN). 


Proce Ay. Instantanocoustand! A Note on the Pictures 
i Not all the photographs in the foregoing pages 
2s. per case. Harmless. H belong precisely to the year 1895. Many of 


them do; others are doubtful; and some were 
5 certainly taken either a few years before or a 
One preparation few years after our date. It will be allowed 
only that these divergencies are of no great impor- 
- tance provided the spirit of the time is generally 
preserved. The thing that really distresses the 
editor is not knowing to whom he should apply 
for permission to publish certain illustrations. 
He has taken every care, but with ‘Ta-ra-ra- 
Various Patterns. Rows any Length required. Boom-de-ay’ and some others he has failed. 
Among other social documents he has repro- 
duced a few advertisements from journals of 
1895; the discerning reader will no. fail to note 
that some of the businesses flourish to this day 
and are known to us as examples of British 
enterprise. Finally, the engraving on the title- 
page is an example of 1895 propaganda : Japan 
was at war with China, and the war photo- 
grapher at work represents the mythical 
Japanese efficiency. 
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English Institution 


All Souls 
by A. L. Rowse 


Au SOULS COLLEGE is one of those characteristic English institu- 
tions that are so hard to explain to the stranger. And not to the stranger 
- only. I confess that when I was an undergraduate at Oxford I had only 
the vaguest idea of what sort of college it was. I knew that it had no 
undergraduates; I believed that it was inhabited, if at all, by a few old 
gentlemen with beards. Though I read for hours in its Library—the 
Codrington, most congenial and lovely of college libraries—and 
occasionally attended lectures in the Hall, it was not until I stood, or 
rather sat, for the Fellowship examination that I entered those mysterious, 
enticing penetralia. 

It was an alarming experience, as all those who have been through 
the ordeal will agree. Few, very few, are chosen. But once received © 
into the companionship of that society, I can say—tlike so many others 
before me—that it has been the greatest thing in my life. 

The difficulty people have in grasping the nature of the college lies in 
the absence of undergraduates. (Though until quite recently it had four 
Bible Clerks: a rare kind of bird now dying out; one of the last of them 
being the Head of a Cambridge college.) But if there are no under- 
graduates, what does the college do and whom does it teach? Why is 
it so different from all other colleges in the country? These are the 
questions that are frequently asked of Fellows who unwarily let them- 
selves in for showing the punctual tourist around the college—questions 
more regular than that of the American lady, who, peering into a coal- 
hole, was heard to ask, ‘Are these old ruins inhabited?’ 

In fact, Americans and Canadians begin to understand something of 
what All Souls is when you explain to them that it is a graduate college. 
But that is only the beginning. The truth is that the college is unique. 
There is no other institution quite like it. And I have heard it said by 
- Cambridge men—who have no All Souls, nor any equivalent—that they 
could very well do with one. I think they could, for I am a great believer 
in the institution and in the idea of which it is an embodiment. 

The essence of the idea is that of a college which, at the same time as 
it plays a full part in the activities of the University in research and 
teaching, is also making a contribution to the public life of the nation 
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through others of its Fellows who are engaged upon work in the outer 
world. 

There are two elements in All Souls: the strictly University element 
and those whose work lies mainly outside. And yet they are not two 
colleges, but one college. The division is less rigid than you might sup- 
pose—as with everything that is truly English; for the most academic of 
its members are imbued with ideas of public duty and are not averse to 
playing some part in public affairs, while the most eminent of its Fellows 
in the outside world, whether Archbishop or Lord Chancellor, Viceroy 
of India or editor of The Times, takes a responsible interest in the affairs 
of the University and would resent being regarded as not an academic 
person in the fullest sense. 

The advantage, not only to the college, but to the University and the 
nation, of this twin character of All Souls is immeasurable. It is, in fact, 
what gives it its distinction and makes it unique. 

With all respect to academic standards—and I share them—we may 
admit that the disadvantage of a purely collegiate life is that people are 
apt to get out of touch with the outside world, to become narrow and con- 
fined in their outlook, to become pedants or pedagogues. One notices 
it in the conversation of small common-rooms, that can become a trifle 
in-bred. Things have the defects of their qualities. On the other hand, 
too, isn’t it a good thing—especially in the decline of cultural standards 
in the contemporary world—that as many as possible of the leaders of 
our national life should exemplify good academic standards? (The~ 
exact converse of that principle was to be seen in Nazi Germany.) All 
Souls provides, of its very nature, a valuable junction, a meeting ground 
where both can converse to mutual profit. Speaking for myself I know 
what an education it has been to me to enjoy the conversation over years 
of men eminent in public -affairs and responsibility. If I could think 
that we academics had as much to offer them in return I should be well 
content. 


In the reforming days of the Vidionen Age there were people whose . 


idea of University Reform was to reform All Souis out of existence. 
That somewhat bogus figure, Max Miiller (cf. Mommsen on him: ‘Haf 
you no hombogs of your own that you must import hombogs from Jair- 
many?’) had the horrid idea of turning All Souls into a kind of Indian 
Institute. Others thought of making it into an annexe of the Bodleian 
Library. It is an interesting and conclusive comment on such proposals 
that the sadder and wiser twentieth century has seen fit to set up in 
Oxford something like a second All Souls. Nuffield College derives its 
essential idea from All Souls: the union of academic research with the 
experience of the world. It might almost be called a daughter of All 
Souls. And yet Cambridge has not even one such college. What better 
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form of national war-memorial could there be than to found a Cambridge 
All Souls? 

As a matter of fact, All Souls came into being, you might say, as a 
kind of war-memorial. It was founded just over five hundred years ago, 
in 1438, towards the end of the long French wars, to pray for the souls 
of King Henry V, the Duke of Clarence and all the lords and lieges 
‘whom the havoc of that warfare between the two realms hath drenched 
with the bowl of bitter death,’ and also for the souls of all the faithful 
departed. 

Its founder was Archbishop Chichele, whom Shakespeare, following 
the Tudor historians, made responsible for egging Henry V on to the 
French war: a complete travesty of the truth, which has now been per- 
petuated upon the mob by the new film. Anybody who knows anything 
about Henry V knows that he was his own master and himself determined 
upon the conquest of France. Years after his early death, Chichele 
brought Henry’s son, Henry VI, in with him as co-founder of the Oxford 
college he projected, giving it the added strength and security of a con- 
nexion with the Crown as well as with the Church. That probably stood 
it in some good stead in the days of the Reformation, when the chantry 
side of the college’s activities came to an end, or rather was commuted 
into a simple commemoration of the dead. 

It is worth noting that in the very foundation of the college the chantry 
idea—the prayers for the souls of the departed—was essentially national, 
and not restrictedly collegiate. All the same, it was not the most im- 
portant purpose of the college; that was always the training up of clerks 
for the service of Church and State. There were no undergraduates 
from the beginning; the members of the foundation were to be of three 
years’ standing in the University on election. And as the colleges came 
in course of time. to control practically all the undergraduates in the 
University, that has meant that the Fellows of All Souls have been nearly 
always recruited from the undergraduate members of other colleges. Dean 
Rashdall sums up: ‘Alone among the colleges of Oxford, All Souls 
still-consists exclusively of Fellows without either scholars or non- 
foundation members; and serves the function of reminding us that in 
their origin colleges were designed to be primarily bodies of students 
and not bodies of teachers.’ 

So it turns out that our peculiarity is not something that we have 
developed by a later atrophy of the teaching function; All Souls is a 
survival of the medieval college—the sole example, I suppose, in the 
_ country. It is the other colleges that by their development of the under- 

graduate side, the enormous influx of commoners into them, ie 
changed into something different. 

From the first, All Souls was to consist of a Warden and forty Fellows, 
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of whom 24 were to be artists and theologians, and sixteen were to be 
jurists. Chichele himself was a very distinguished ecclesiastical lawyer 
and had found the civil and canon law the path of promotion to high 
affairs and office in the Church. By the large part he gave to the study 
of law in his foundation he made it clear that his intention was to 
encourage a certain proportion of the Fellows to prepare themselves for 
service in public affairs. All through its history the college has stood in 
a peculiarly close relation to Lambeth, and to a lesser extent of the Crown. 
The influence of successive Archbishops of Canterbury, who are ex 
officio Visitors of the College and stand in loco parentis to it, has been 
to encourage and strengthen that side of the college. So that the element 
of public service in its constitution goes right back to the beginning and 
the intentions of the Founder. The eminent public servants, the Vice- 
roys, the Secretaries of State, the Attorney-Generals, the bishops, who 
are or have been Fellows of the college have as much right to be there 
as the most academic of dons and researchers. But in truth, no Fellow 
of All Souls would wish things any other than they are. In a very 
imperfect world, it seems to me that, of all human institutions, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and in it the college of All Souls, come nearest to 
perfection. 

What is the situation now? How is the college recruited? How does 
one become a Fellow? Who are the Fellows of All Souls? Such are 
the questions that are frequently asked of one. 

There are several categories of Fellows—University Professors and 
Readers, Research Fellows, senior and junior, Law Fellows, Examination — 
Fellows, and members of the college eminent for their service in Church 
and State. But the royal road to becoming a Fellow of All Souls is to sit 
for the examination, which in normal peace-time is held every October 
in time for the election of the successful candidates on All Souls day — 
(November 2)—the great day of the year for the college. 

For many years the examination has been held in history, ancient and — 
modern, and law. But in recent years, papers in philosophy, politics 
and economics have been added for the benefit of candidates from the» 
Modern Greats School. Practically all the candidates then are under- 
graduates or graduates who have taken Firsts in Greats or History, 
_ Law or Modern Greats; many of them have taken two or three Firsts. 
It is probably not much use your coming in for a Fellowship at All Souls 
unless you have at least one First in the Schools. Not that the college 
will have any prejudice against you, but you will come up against the 
competition of the most brilliant young men in the University and they 
won’t let you get away with it. 

So there is—though I am sure I oughtn’t to say it—a certain cachet 
attached to becoming a Fellow of All Souls. It is true that the college 
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has the choice of many of the ablest and most promising young men 
passing through the University. In these circumstances it is only to be 
expected that quite a number of them will make their mark later on in 
the life of the nation. To take a few examples in our own time: a Prime 
Minister in Lord Salisbury, three Viceroys of India in Curzon, Chelms- 
ford, Halifax, an Archbishop in Lang, a Lord Chancellor in Simon, a 
number of cabinet ministers and bishops, two editors of The Times, 
Buckle and Dawson, who together ruled that newspaper for half a 
century. All of them promising young men once, who passed through 
the formidable ordeal of that examination we all remember so vividly, 
and were successful. 

But in circumstances of such strenuous competition no one can repine 
at not being successful. Many Fellows of the college have had two, if 
not three, shots before being elected. And though it is a curious thought, 
it is not invidious to say that a college just as distinguished could be 
formed out of those not elected. It would be an amusing game to con- 
struct it: it would include Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Dominions, Colonies, War, a Governor General of Canada, many 
Ministers and eminent lawyers and historians, and at least three writers 
who are far better known than any who are Fellows of All Souls! I ~ 
leave you to guess who they all are. So much for the Examination 
Fellows, or Prize Fellows, as they used to be called. These are they 
that have entered in at the straight gate. They are the real thing. If 
there be any snobisme inside an institution where there is such an entire 
equality, it attaches to them. In the old days when Professors were 
first grafted on to the existing body they were supposed to be regarded 
as a kind of helotry and jokes were made at their expense in speeches at 
college gaudies. It was rather de rigueur to make fun of them. Nowadays 
the joke is completely lost on the younger Fellows who do not remember 
those days and have grown up with the professorial element becoming 
an increasingly important part of the body. 

Before quitting the subject of the Prize Fellows, there is an interesting 
point to make. Elected as they are competitively from the ablest under- 
graduates from the other colleges, the All Souls elections give you 
something of a barometer to the standing of those colleges. During the 


- great days of Balliol, from the time of Jowett up to the last war, there 


was an absolute majority of Balliol men in All Souls. And in fact for 
the last sixty years, since 1881, with the intermission of only a year when 
Lord Chelmsford was Warden, All Souls has been ruled by a succession 
of Balliol men as Wardens. The new Warden, Professor B. H. Sumner, 
is also a Balliol man and will, we hope, continue the tradition for a good 
many years to come. But since the last war New College has overtaken 
Balliol. Whereas in 1914 there was a majority of Balliol men—and 
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Etonians—there is today a majority of New College men and 
Wykehamists. 

Third in the list, but a long way behind, comes Christ Church; and the 
remaining colleges just nowhere, one or two Fellows coming from Mag- 
dalen, Queeen’s, University, Brasenose, Hertford, Corpus, and that is 
about all. The fact is that All Souls is three parts New College and 
Balliol in composition. I must not forget to add that there are four 
Cambridge men who have found a haven with us, three of them Trinity 
men. 

Now for the Professors. The subjects of study in which the college 
has long been specially interested are Law and History. And a number 
of the most important chairs in these subjects have fellowships attached 
to them at All Souls. It would be logical and sensible, and very con- 
venient for the holders of them, if all the important chairs in these 
subjects came under one roof. It would be very appropriate; for in the 
Codrington Library the college has a first-class Law and History library, 
far the best in the University; and it would be a great convenience to the 
professors in those faculties to be members of the same society, to be on 
the spot. But that was an opportunity which was lost by the University 
Commission after the last war: the allocation of chairs to colleges was 
the weakest part of its work; if there should be another Royal Com- 
mission after this war—not that one is necessary—that should be rectified. 

A number of the University professorships held at All Souls have been 
founded, or are substantially supported, by the college out of its revenues: 
one of the many ways in which it contributes generously, and increasingly, 
to University purposes. It may serve to bring the college more clearly 
before your mind if I cite a few names that may be known to you. Our 
Senior Fellow is Sir Charles Oman, known to several generations of 
schoolboys by his history books. For many years he has held the Chichele 
Chair of Modern History founded by the college, and in that time has 
got through a prodigious amount of work—more than any other historian . 
of our time. But in addition to the text books there are his two big works 
of research, the History of the Art of War, and the History of the Penin- - 
sular War in seven fat volumes. The History of English Law by Sir 
William Holdsworth, for many years Vinerian Professor of English Law 
and an O.M., runs into a great many more volumes—I forget how many. 
There must be something in the air of All Souls that is very preservative, 
and renders these elderly gentlemen so prolific; or perhaps it is the college 
port? Anyhow, they provide younger Fellows with formidable, if not 
somewhat minatory, examples; and as we do not come up to their 
standards in the matter of port, neither do we in the bulk of our 
books! 

In recent years, with the expansion of our revenues, the college has 
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increased its contribution to the University and much expanded the 
range of its interest in subjects of study. The field logically marked out 
for expansion is that cognate with our dominant subjects of study, law 
and history; namely, politics and economics, and further afield in studies 
connected with the Empire and government: in short, the social sciences. 
There is our appropriate field: the proper study of All Souls—as indeed of 
Oxford—is Man. (We may leave Nature more to Cambridge.) Some 
time ago a number of Fellows wanted to graft on to the college fellowships 
in natural science. The proposal had the interest of going back to an 
earlier period in our history, when the college made some remarkable 
contributions to science with such figures as Linacre in the sixteenth 
century, Wren, Sydenham and Mayow, the brilliant young Cornish 
physiologist, in the seventeenth century. But, of course, it is not the right 
line for us to follow in the twentieth century, when we have our work cut 
out to advance the study of the social sciences and the path is already 
indicated for us by the nature of our existing studies. And in fact the 
proposal was rejected by a large majority. 

Instead, All Souls has gone forward to expand its interests in econo- 
mics, politics, anthropology. To the chair of Political Economy, the 
college has itself added a full professorship in Economic History. The 
Gladstone Chair of Political Theory and Institutions, recently held by 
Sir Arthur Salter, has been turned into two professorships: one in theory, 
to which G. D. H. Cole has succeeded, the other in institutions. A new 
chair in Social Anthropology has been created. All these come, either 
wholly or in part, out of the funds provided by the college. 

‘But this is by no means the full tale of its contributions to the Univer- 
sity. There is a growing category of Research Fellows, senior and junior, 
who may in addition become lecturers of other colleges and so add to 
the teaching facilities of the University in general. The Bodleian Library 
and the W.E.A. also receive handsome support from college funds. Those 
junior Fellows who do not choose to remain on in Oxford researching or 
teaching, lapse to the condition of being fifty-pounders, i.e. they receive 
a token payment of £50 per annum while still Fellows, and when their 
term of seven years runs out they descend further into the condition of 
being quondams, i.e. sometime Fellows. There are a number of them 
abroad in the world and the University; but wherever they wander, they 
still belong to the company of Chichele, and when they come home, they 
come home to All Souls. 

Such being the constitution of this peculiar college, unique in its 
character and far from simple to explain, what is the inner life and tone 
of the society like? 

I am not letting you into any secrets, but you may guess from its make- 

up that its conversation is dominated by public affairs. The whole 
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stimmung of the college is towards politics in the widest sense, its interest 
in government and public life. Anyone coming within its aura cannot 
help being influenced by it: I was myself, and in my case, with my 
working-class background, and in the circumstances of the years between 
the wars, with the appalling leadership the country got then, it led me 
to become a Labour candidate. There was never any pleasure in it, 
and it went mostly against the grain; but I thought it my duty. And the 
influence of the atmosphere in which I lived was a factor in that. So 
too with other young men. It did not make us Conservatives or Liberals, 
but members of the body politic with a responsibility. (Since I gave up 
being a political candidate, largely owing to illness, I cannot get rid of 
the feeling that I am not doing my duty. There is the influence of All 
Souls for you in a concrete case.) 

I suppose in the days before’the last war the classics came second in 
the intellectual interest of the college. Now it is probably history, but 
it comes a long way behind. Myself, I could wish that there was more 
of a literary atmosphere: it is curious that there should not be more 
in a society of such well-read men. (But perhaps that is why: they take 
it for granted.) The real explanation, I have no doubt, is that the interest 
in politics and affairs comes before everything else. 

Academic ‘shop’ is very much in the background; there is very Little 
of the niggling about committees, personal intrigue, and so forth, which 
is such a futile waste of time inseparable from so many academic, and 
other, institutions. Wider horizons make for an easier atmosphere. And 
indeed it has been true for many years that All Souls has been marked 
by the complete absence of the quarrelling that smaller bodies are apt 
to enjoy. In spite of its diverse character there is entire harmony and 
agreement within the college. We are sworn by our statutes to ‘brotherly 
love and concord,’ and that bond holds good outside the walls. 

I do not think you would find two members of the college, however 
opposed their political convictions, fighting each other at an election. 
The college is a stronger-tie. It provides an example of the bonds there 
are in English life that mollify the strains and conflicts of society, and 
make it a gentler, a more comfortable, a more civilized thing. 

I have no space to do justice to the history of the college, or its cus- 
toms and observances. The more’s the pity because it provides an 
. illuminating example of the way an old English institution—in this case 
half a thousand years old—changes in response to the changing needs 
of different ages without breaking the mould; surviving such cataclysms 
as the Reformation and the Age of Reform and yet continuing to fulfil 
its old and most vital functions. It shows that when Chichele founded, 
he founded well: a tribute to the prescience of the Middle Ages insuffi- 
eeouy regarded in our time. 
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All Oxford and Cambridge colleges with their long continuance have 
interesting histories and remarkable figures to their record. But the 
history of All Souls is peculiarly interesting and its roll of great men 
rich and diverse; and it is in the concrete detail of history that institutions 
reveal their true character. The period of the early Renaissance yields 
us two figures of the first rank: Linacre; the ‘father of modern medicine,’ 
first of the scientific humanists of his time, friend of Erasmus and More, 
founder of the Royal College of Physicians; and Leland, the first anti- 
quary of the age and one of the greatest of English topographers. 

The later Tudor time produced Privy Councillors, Secretaries of State 
and ambassadors, like Sir John Mason and Sir William Petre, and that 
fascinating Elizabethan traveller and adventurer, Sir Anthony Shirley, 
who perambulated Persia and the Levant. The seventeenth century 
gave us Jeremy Taylor, an endearing and enduring figure in our literature, 
and Sheldon, both Warden and Archbishop, that great ecclesiastical 
statesman who resettled the Anglican Church after the Restoration: he 
has left his mark on the history of the nation. Then there was the brilliant 
scientific outburst, which H. A. L. Fisher called ‘the real Oxford Move- 
ment,’ of which Wren, Sydenham, Mayow were leading exponents. Wren 
was, I suppose, the man of the greatest genius the college has ever housed, 
and he housed here for some eight years until he became a professor. 
He was as distinguished a mathematician as an architect; choosing the 
latter, he has left his memorials upon the face of the country. 

The Secretaries of State, the ministers, the ambassadors continue: 
them we have always with us. But the eighteenth century that was 
supposed to be such a dead time in the Universities, produced a more 
prolific crop with us than ever. There was Codrington, gallant young 
soldier and lover of letters, Governor in the West Indies, munificent 
founder of the great Library; the curious and brilliant genius of Edward 
Young, poet, author of Night Thoughts, which so fascinates the sur- 
realists; above all, Blackstone, the great lawyer. It fell to him to be an 
influence on the world greater than any other Fellow—greater than Wren, 

who had more genius. For Blackstone’s summing up of English law 
in his Commentaries—he was the founder of modern legal education— 
underlies not only American law, but the making of the American Con- 
stitution. His mark is upon All Souls: for many years he was its bursar, 
and to him we owe the completion of the great quadrangle and the 
decoration of the Codrington Library. 

And so we come to the nineteenth century: to Bishop Heber and those 
romantic ambassadors, Sir Charles Vaughan and Charles Murray—for 
whom the young Victoria fell, though Lytton Strachey did not get on 
the track of the story. With Sir William Anson we reach the modern 
period of the college history: he piloted it through the period of Reform. 
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remoulding it to what it is today and becoming almost a second founder, 
While Lord Salisbury initiates the system of Examination Fellows, which 
has produced Curzon, Chelmsford, Halifax; Henson, Lang, Headlam; 
Simon, Greene, Somervell; Buckle and Geoffrey Dawson; Oman, Amery, 
G. M. Young and the moderns of our own time. 

Nor can I tell you of the college customs. Everybody knows that the 
Mallard is the sacred bird of All Souls—our totem; that at our gaudies 
we sing a song.in its honour; that an officer of the Common-Room is the 
Lord Mallard: and that at the beginning of every century the whole 
college goes in procession round its roofs, following the Lord Mallard 
with the bird on a pole, by torchlight. There are medals in existence, of 
1701, 1801, 1901, upon which you may see the scene depicted; it has 
often been described, among others by Bishop Heber. I do not know the 
origin of this custom, and if I did, ought I to tell you? 

One thinks of all that past in a succession of images: Elizabeth, riding 
down the High, and casting her eyes upon the walls of the college hung 
with verses in her honour; John Evelyn, listening to ‘music, voices and 
theorbos performed by some ingenious scholars,’ and Pepys paying five 
shillings to see the chapel and Chichele’s picture. The years, the decades 
go by; it is a century later and Dr Johnson is saying, ‘Sir, if a man has a 
mind to prance, he must study at Christ Church and All Souls.’ A century 
more and Froude steps into the quiet quadrangle from the bustle of the 
High, to meditate under the spire of St Mary’s on the years that had 
gone, on his brother Hurrell and Newman, and all that agitation that had 
so strangely stirred his heart when young. A few more years and it is 
our own time; in a room looking down upon the entrance, a youngish 
man with strange fanatic eyes and tortured mouth lies out full length 
upon the floor, hour after hour, writing a book: it is Lawrence, the 
book is The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 

I think every All Souls'‘man must carry at heart an image ae a drew 
Always there are the sounds and summer scents of those buildings set 
among the gardens of Oxford that may come back to him at any moment, 
in a Cabinet office, in the Embassy at Washington, patrolling in a Sunder- 
land off Norway, in a destroyer in the Pacific, or eating his heart out on 
the coast of Cornwall. There are the bells of St Mary’s, the regular 
accompaniment to dinner in Hall on Sundays, the chimes of New College 
next door, the silvery surf of Magdalen on mornings of May coming in 
waves over the roofs. There are the great chestnuts in the Warden’s 
garden, mountainous masses of green and white blossom, rich and fes- 
tooned in the tapestry time of the year. Or there is the scent of wallflowers 
stealing up in the night from the old quadrangle, the aromatic fragrance 
of Cheddar pinks from the pavement outside the Codrington; in autumn 
the secret figs ripening upon the September walls. ~ 


Work 


I. Poet 
by Stephen Spender 


APOLOGY 


Ir would be inexcusable to discuss my own way of writing poetry unless 
I were able to relate this to a wider view of the problems which poets 
attempt to solve.when they sit down at a desk or table to write, or walk 
around composing their poems in their heads. There is a danger of my 
appearing to put across my own experiences as the general rule, when 
every poet’s way of going about his work and his experience of being a 
poet are different, and when my own poetry may not be ieond enough to 
lend my example any authority. 

Yet the writing of poetry is an activity which makes certain demands of 
attention on the poet and which requires that he should have certain 
qualifications of ear, vision, imagination, memory and so on. He should 
be able to think in images, he should have as great a mastery of language 
as a painter has over his pallet, even if the range of his language be very 
limited. 

All this means that, in ordinary society, a poet has to adapt himself, 
more or less consciously, to the demands of his vocation, and hence the 
peculiarities of poets and the condition of inspiration which many people 
have said is near to madness. One poet’s example is only his adaptation 
of his personality to the demands of poetry, but, if it is clearly stated, 
_ it may help us to understand other poets, and even something of poetry. 

Today we lack very much a whole view of poetry, and have instead 
many one-sided views of certain aspects of poetry which have been 
advertised as the only aims which poets should attempt. Movements 
such as free verse, Imagism, surrealism, expressionism, personalism, and 
so on, tend to make people think that poetry is simply a matter of not 
writing in metre or rhyme, or of free association, or of thinking in images, 
or of a kind of drawing-room madness (surrealism) which corresponds to 
drawing-room communism. Here is a string of ideas: Night, dark, stars, 
immensity, blue, voluptuous, clinging, columns, clouds, moon, sickle, 
harvest, vast, camp fire, hell. Is this poetry? A lot of strings of words 
almost as simple as this are set down on the backs of envelopes and 
posted off, accompanied usually by that fond question, to editors or to 
poets by the vast army of amateurs who think that to be illogical is to 
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be poetic. Thus I hope that this discussion of how poets work will imply 
a wider and completer view of poetry. 


CONCENTRATION 


THE problem of creative writing is essentially one of concentration, and 
the supposed eccentricities of poets are usually due to mechanical habits 
or rituals developed in order to concentrate. Concentration, of course, 
for the purposes of writing poetry, is different from the kind of concentra- 
tion required for working out a sum. It is a focusing of the attention in 
a special way, so that the poet is aware of all the implications and possible 
developments of his idea, just as one might say that a plant was not con- 
centrating on developing mechanically in one direction, but in many 
directions, towards the warmth and light with its leaves, and towards the 
water with its roots, all at the same time. 

Schiller liked to have a smell of rotten apples, concealed beneath the 
lid of his desk, under his nose when he was composing poetry. Walter 
de la Mare has told me that he must smoke when writing. Auden drinks 
endless cups of tea. Coffee is my own addiction, besides smoking a great 
deal, which I hardly ever do except when I am writing. I notice also 
that as I attain a greater concentration, this tends to make me forget 
the taste of the cigarette in my mouth, and then I have a desire to smoke 
two or even three cigarettes at a time, in order that the sensation from the 
outside may penetrate through the wall of concentration which I have 
built round myself. 

For goodness sake, though, do not think that rotten apples or cigarettes 
or tea have anything to do with the quality of the work of a Schiller, a 
de la Mare or an Auden. They are a part of the tension of a con- 
centration which has already been attained rather than the causes of 
concentration. De la Mare once said to me that he thought his desire 
to smoke when writing poetry arose from a need, not of stimulus, but — 
to canalize a distracting leak of his attention away from his writing. 


Concentration may be disturbed by someone whistling in the street 


or by the ticking of a clock. There is always a slight tendency of the 
body to sabotage the attention of the mind by providing some distraction. 
If this need for distraction can be directed into one channel—such as the 
odour of rotten apples or the taste of tobacco or tea—then other distrac- 
tions outside oneself are put out of competition. 

Another possible explanation is that the concentrated effort of wns 
poetry is a spiritual activity which makes one completely forget, for the 
time being, that one has a body. It is a disturbance of the balance 
of body and mind, and for this reason one needs a kind of anchor of sen- 
sation for the physical world. Hence the craving for a scent or taste. 


Poets speak of the necessity of writing poetry rather than of a liking for 
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doing it. It is a spiritual exaltation and compulsion, a straining of the 
mind to attain heights surrounded by abysses, and it cannot be entirely 
happy, for in the most important sense the only reward worth having is 
absolutely denied: I mean that however confident a poet may be, he is 
never quite sure that all his energy is not misdirected, or that what he is 
writing is great poetry. Moreover at the moment when art achieves its 
highest attainment it reaches beyond its medium of words or paints or 
music, and the artist finds himself realizing that these instruments are 
inadequate to the spirit of what he is trying to say. 

Different poets concentrate in different ways. In my own mind I make 
a sharp distinction between two types of concentration: one is imme- 
diate and complete, the other is plodding and only completed by stages. 
Some poets write immediately works which, when they are written, 
scarcely need revision. Others write their poems by stages, feeling their 
way from rough draft to rough draft, until finally, after many revisions, 
they have produced a result which may seem to have very little con- 
nection with their early sketches. 

These two opposite processes are vividly illustrated in two examples 
drawn from music: Mozart and Beethoven. Mozart thought out sym- 
phonies, quartets, even scenes from operas, entirely in his head—often 
on a journey or perhaps while dealing with pressing problems; then he 
transcribed them, in their completeness, on to paper. Beethoven wrote 
fragments of themes in notebooks which he kept beside him, working on 
and developing them over years. Often his first ideas were of a clumsi- 
ness which makes scholars marvel how he could, at the end, have 
developed from them such miraculous results. 

Thus genius works in different ways to achieve its ends. But although 
the Mozartian type is the more brilliant and dazzling, genius, unlike 
virtuosity, is judged by greatness of results, not by brilliance of perfor- 
mance. The result must be the fullest development in a created 
esthetic form of an original moment of insight, and it does not matter 
whether genius devotes a lifetime to producing a small result if that 
result be immortal. The difference between two types of genius is that 
one type (the Mozartian) is able to plunge the greatest depths of his own 
experience by the tremendous effort of a moment, the other (the Beet- 
hovenian) must dig deeper and deeper into his consciousness, layer by 
layer. What counts in either case is the vision which sees and pursues 
and attains the end; the logic of the artistic purpose. 

A poet may be divinely gifted with a lucid and intense and purposive 
intellect; he may be clumsy and slow; that does not matter. What matters 


: is integrity of purpose and the ability to maintain the purpose without 


losing oneself. Myself, I am scarcely capable of immediate concentration 
in poetry. My mind is not clear, my will is weak, and I suffer from an 
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excess of ideas and a weak sense of form. For every poem that I begin 
to write, I think of at least ten which I do not write down at all. For 
every poem which I do write down, there are seven or eight which I 
never complete. 

The method which I adopt, therefore, is to write down as many ideas 
as possible, in however rough a form, in notebooks (I have at least twenty 
of these, on a shelf beside my desk, going back over 15 years). I then 
make usé of some of the sketches and discard others. 

The best way of explaining how I develop the rough ideas which I use 
is to take an example. Here is a notebook begun in 1944. About 100 
pages of it are covered with writing, and from this have emerged about 
six poems. Each idea, when it first occurs, is given a number. Some- 
times the ideas do not get beyond one line. For example No. 3 (never 
developed) is the one line: 


A language of flesh and roses. 


I shall return to this line when I speak of inspiration. For the moment, 
I turn to No. 13, because here is an idea which has been developed to its 
conclusion. The first sketch begins thus: 


(a) There are some days when the sea lies like a harp 
Stretched flat beneath the cliffs. The waves 
Like wires burn with the sun’s copper glow 


~every-silent 
Between whose spaces every image 
Of sky. feld-end and hedge and field and boat 
Dwells like the huge face of the afternoon. 


When the heat grows tired, the afternoon 

Out of the land may breathe a sigh 

Mab : 

Which moves across those wires like a soft hand 
Between whose spaces the vibration holds 
Every bird-cry, dog’s bark, man-shout 

And creak of rollock from the land and sky 
With all the music of the afternoon. 


Obviously these lines are attempts to sketch out an idea which exists 
clearly enough on some level of the mind where it yet eludes the attempt 
to state it. At this stage, a poem is like a face which one seems to be 
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able to visualize clearly in the eye of memory, but when one examines it 
mentally or tries to think it out, feature by feature, it seems to fade. 

The idea of this poem is a vision of the sea. The faith of the poet is 
that if this vision is clearly stated it will be significant. The vision is of 
the sea stretched under a cliff. On top of the cliff there are fields, hedges, 
houses. Horses draw carts along lanes, dogs bark far inland, bells ring 
in the distance. The shore seems laden with hedges, roses, horses and 
men, high above the sea, on a very fine summer day when the ocean 
seems to reflect and absorb the shore. Then the small strung-out glittering 
waves of the sea lying under the shore are like the strings of a harp which 
catch the sunlight. Between these strings lies the reflection of the shore, 
Butterflies are wafted out over the waves, which they mistake for the 


’ fields of the chalky landscape, searching them for flowers. On a day such 


as this, the land, reflected in the sea, appears to enter into the sea, as 
though it lies under it, like Atlantis. The wires of the harp are like a 
SEEN music fusing seascape and landscape. 

Looking at this vision in another way, it obviously has symbolic value. 
The sea represents death and eternity, the land represents the brief life 
of the summer and of one human generation which passes into the sea 
of eternity. But let me here say at once that although the poet may be 
conscious of this aspect of his vision, it is exactly what he wants to avoid 
stating, or even being too concerned with it. His job is to recreate his 
vision, letting it speak its moral for itself. The poet must distinguish 
clearly in his own mind between that which most definitely must be said 
and that which must not be said. The unsaid inner meaning is revealed 
in the music and the tonality of the poem, and the poet is conscious of 
it in his knowledge that a certain tone of voice, a certain rhythm, are 
necessary. 

In the next twenty versions of the poem I felt my way towards the 
clarification of the scene picture, the music and the inner feeling. In 
the first version, quoted above, there is the phrase in the second and third 
lines 

The waves 
Like wires burn with the sun’s copper glow. 


This phrase fuses the image of the sea with the idea of music, and it is 
therefore a key-phrase, because the theme of the poem is the fusion of the 
land with the sea. Here, then, are several versions of these one and a 
quarter lines in the order in which they were written: 


The waves are wires 
(b) Burning as with the secret song of fires 
(c) The day burns in the trembling wires 
' With a vast music golden in the eyes 
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(d) The day glows on its trembling wires 
Singing a golden music in the eyes 
(e) The day glows on its burning wires 
Like waves of music golden to the eyes 
(f) Afternoon burns upon its wires 
Lines of music dazzling the eyes 
(g) Afternoon gilds its tingling wires 
To a visual silent music of the eyes 


In the final version, these two lines appear as in the following stanza: 


(h) There are some days the happy ocean lies 
Like an unfingered harp, below the land. 
Afternoon gilds all the silent wires 
Into a burning music of the eyes. 
On mirroring paths between those fine-strung fires 
The shore, laden with roses, horses, spires, 
Wanders in water, imaged above ribbed sand. 


INSPIRATION 


THE hard work evinced in these examples, which is only a fraction of the 
work put into the whole poem, may cause the reader to wonder whether 
there is no such thing as inspiration, or whether it is merely Stephen 
Spender who is uninspired. The answer is that everything in poetry is 
work except inspiration, whether this work is achieved at one swift 
stroke, as Mozart wrote his music, or whether it is a slow process of 
evolution from stage to stage. 

Here, again, I have to qualify the word ‘work,’ as I qualified the word 
‘concentration’: the work on a line of poetry may take the form of putting 
a version aside for a few days, weeks or years, and then taking it up again, 
when it may be found that the line has, in the interval of time, almost. 
rewritten itself. 

Inspiration is the beginning of a poem; and it is also its final goal. It 
is the first idea which drops into the poet’s mind and it is the final idea’ 
which he at last achieves in words. In between this start an this 
winning-post there is the hard race, the sweat and toil. 

Paul Valéry speaks of ‘une ligne donnée’ of a poem. One line is given 
to the poet by God or by nature, the rest he has to discover for himself. 

My own experience of inspiration is that a line or phrase or a word 
or sometimes something still vaguer—a dim cloud of an idea—comes into 
my mind, and I feel it must be condensed into a shower of words. The 
peculiarity of the key word or line is that it does not merely attract, as, — 
say, the word ‘braggadocio’ attracts. It occurs in what seems to be an — 
active, male, germinal form as though it were the centre of a statement 
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requiring a beginning and an end, and as though it had an impulse in a 
certain direction. Here are examples: 


A language of flesh and roses. 


This phrase (not very satisfactory in itself) brings to my mind a whole 
series of experiences and the idea of a poem which I shall perhaps write 
some years hence. I was standing in the corridor of a train passing 
through the Black Country. I saw a landscape of pits and pitheads, 
artificial mountains, jagged yellow wounds in the earth, everything 
transformed as though by the toil of an enormous animal or giant tearing 
up the earth in search of prey or treasure. Oddly enough, a stranger 
next to me in the corridor echoed my inmost thought. He said: ‘Every- 
thing there is man-made.’ At this moment the line flashed into my head: 


A language of flesh and roses. 


The sequence of my thought was as follows: the industrial landscape, 
that seems by now a routine and Act of God which enslaves both 
employers and workers who serve and profit by it, is actually the expres- 
sion of man’s will. Man willed it to be so, and the pitheads, slagheaps and 
the routine disregard for anything but the pursuit of wealth are a symbol 


of modern man’s mind. In other words, the world which we create— - 


the world of slums and telegrams and newspapers—is a kind of language 


- of our inner wishes and thoughts. Although this is so, it is obviously a 


language which has got outside our control. It is a confused language, 
an irresponsible, senile gibberish.. This thought greatly distressed me, 
and I started thinking that if the phenomena created by humanity are 
like words in a language, what kind of language do we really aspire 
to? All this sequence of thought flashed into my mind with the 


_ answer which came before the question: A language of flesh and roses. 


I hope this example will give the reader some idea of what I mean by 
inspiration. Now the line, which I shall not repeat again, is a way of 
thinking imaginatively; if the line embodies some of the ideas which I 
have related above, these ideas must be further made clear in other lines. 
That is the terrifying challenge of poetry. Can I think out the logic of 
images? How easy it is to explain here the poem that I would have 
liked to write! How difficult it would be to write it. For writing it would 
imply living my way into the imaged experience of all these ideas, which 
here are mere abstractions, and such an effort of imaginative experience 
requires a lifetime of patience and watching. 

Here is an example of a cloudy form of thought germinated by ~ 
the word cross, which is the key-word of the poem that exists formlessly 


in my mind. Recently my wife had ason. On the first day that I visited 


her after the boy’s birth, I went by bus to the hospital.. The streets as 
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I passed through them on the top of the bus all seemed very clean, and 
the thought occurred to me that everything was prepared for our child. 
Past generations have toiled so that any child born today inherits, with 
his generation, cities, streets, organization, the most elaborate machinery 
for living. Everything has been provided for him by people dead long 
before he was born. Then, naturally enough, sadder thoughts coloured 
this picture for me, and I reflected how he also inherited vast maladjust- 
ments, vast human wrongs. Then I thought of the child as like a 
pin-point of present existence, the moment incarnate, in whom the whole 
of the past and all possible futures cross. 

This word cross somehow suggested the whole situation to me of a 
child born into the world, and also the form of a poem about his situation. 
When the word cross appeared in the poem, the idea of the past should 
give place to the idea of the future, and it should be apparent that the 
cross in which present and future meet is the secret of an individual 
human existence: And here again the unspoken secret which lies beyond 
the poem, the moral significance of other meanings of the word ‘cross,’ 
begins to glow with its rightness that should never be said and yet should 
shine through every image in the poem. 

This account of inspiration is probably weak beside the accounts that 
other poets might give. I am writing of my own experience, and my own 
inspiration seems to me like the faintest flash of insight into the nature 
of reality compared with that of other poets whom I can think of. 
However, it is possible that I describe here a kind of experience which, 
however slight it may be, is far truer to the real poetic experience than 
Aldous Huxley’s account of how a young poet writes poetry in his novel 
Time Must Have a Stop. It is hard to imagine anything more self- 
conscious and unpoetic than Mr Huxley’s account of how a Byes is 
written. 


MEMORY 


Ir the art of concentrating in a particular way is the discipline necessary 
for poetry to reveal itself, memory exercised in a particular way is the 
natural gift of poetic genius. The poet, above all else, is a person who 
never forgets certain sense-impressions which he has experienced and 
can relive again and again as though with all their original freshness. 

All poets have this highly developed, sensitive apparatus of memory, 
and they are usually aware of experiences which happened to them at the 
earliest age and retain their pristine significance throughout life. The 
meeting of Dante and Beatrice when the poet was only nine years of age 
is the experience which became a symbol in Dante’s mind around which 
the Divine Comedy crystallized. 

The experience of nature which forms ae subject of Wordsworth’s 
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poetry was an extension of a childhood vision of ‘natural presences’ that 
surrounded the boy Wordsworth. And his decision in later life to live 
in the Lake District was a decision to return to the scene of these child- 
hood memories which were the most important experiences in his poetry. 

There is evidence for the importance of this kind of memory in all the 
creative arts, and the argument certainly applies to prose which is creative. 
Sir Osbert Sitwell has told me that his book Before the Bombardment, 
which contains an extremely civilized and satiric account of the social 
life of Scarborough before and during the last war, was based on his 
observations of life in that resort before he had reached the age of twelve. 

It therefore is not surprising that although I have no memory for tele- 
phone numbers, addresses, faces and where I have put this morning’s 
correspondence, I have a perfect memory for the sensation of certain 
experiences which are crystallized for me around certain associations. 
- I could demonstrate this from my own life by the overwhelming nature 
of associations which, suddenly aroused, have carried me back so com- 
pletely into the past, particularly into my childhood, that I have lost all 
sense of the present time and place. But the best proofs of this power of 
memory are found in the odd lines of poems written in notebooks fifteen 
years ago. A few fragments of unfinished poems enable me to enter 
immediately into the experiences from which they were derived, the 
circumstances in which they were written, and the unwritten feelings in 
the poem that were projected but never put into words. 


. . . Knowledge of a full sun 
That runs up his big sky, above 
The hill, then in those trees and throws 
His smiling on the turf. 


That is an incomplete idea of fifteen years ago, and I remember exactly 
a balcony of a house facing a road, and, on the other side of the road, 
pine trees, beyond which lay the sea. Every morning the sun sprang up, 
first of all above the horizon of the sea, then it climbed to the tops of the 
- trees and shone on my window. And this memory connects with the 
sun that shines through my window in London now in spring and early 
summer. So that the memory is not exactly a memory. It is more like 
one prong upon which whole calendars of similar experiences, happen- 
ings throughout years, collect. A memory once clearly stated ceases to 
be a memory, it becomes perpetually present, because every time we 
experience something which recalls it, the clear and lucid original 
experience imposes its formal beauty on the new experiences. It is 
thus no longer a memory but an experience lived through again and again. 

It is perhaps true to say that memory is the faculty of poetry, because 
the imagination itself is an exercise of memory. There is nothing we 
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imagine which we do not already know. And our ability to imagine is 
our ability to remember what we have already once experienced and to 
apply it to some different situation. Thus the greatest poets are those 
with memories so great that they extend beyond their strongest experi- 
ences to their minutest observations of people and things far outside 
their own self-centredness (the weakness of memory is its self-centredness : 
hence the narcissistic nature of most poetry). 

Here I can detect my own greatest weakness. My memory is defective . 
and self-centred. I lack the confidence in using it to create situations 
outside myself, although I believe that, in theory, there are very few 
situations in life which a poet should not be able to imagine, because it 
is a fact that most poets have experienced almost every situation in life. 
I do not mean by this that a poet who writes about a Polar Expedition 
has actually been to the North Pole. I mean, though, that he has been 
cold, hungry, and so forth, and that it is possible*for him by remembering 
imaginatively his own felt experiences to know what it is like to explore 
the North Pole. That is where I fail. I cannot write about going to 
the North Pole. 


FAITH 


IT is evident that a faith in their vocation, mystical in intensity, sustains 
poets. There are many illustrations from the lives of poets to show this; 
for example, Shakespeare’s sonnets are full of expressions of his faith in 
the immortality of his lines. 

From my own experience I can clarify the nature of this faith. When 
I was nine we went to the Lake District, and there my parents read me 
some of the poems of Wordsworth. My sense of the sacredness of the 
task of poetry began then, and I have always felt that a pecs S was a 
sacred vocation, like a saint’s. . 

Although it is true that poets are vain and ambitious, their vanity and 
ambitions are of the purest kind obtainable in this world. They are — 
ambitious to be accepted for what they ultimately are as revealed by their | 
inmost experiences, their finest perceptions, their deepest feelings, their — 
uttermost sense of truth, in their poetry. They cannot cheat about these 
things, because the quality of their own being is revealed not in the noble 
sentiments which their poetry expresses, but in sensibility, control of 
language, rhythm and music, things which cannot be attained by a vote 
of confidence from an electorate, or by the office of Poet-Laureate. Of 
course, work is tremendously important, but, in poetry, even the greatest 
labour can only serve to reveal the intrinsic qualities of soul of the poet. 

Since there can be no cheating, the poet, like the saint, stands in all 
his works before the bar of a perpetual day of judgment. His vanity, 
of course, is pleased by success, though even success may contribute to 
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his understanding that popularity does not confer on him the favourable 
judgment of all the ages which he seeks. For what does it mean to be 
praised by one’s own age, which is soaked in crimes and stupidity, except 
perhaps that future ages, wise where we are foolish, will see him as a 
typical expression of this age’s crimes and stupidity? Nor is lack of 
success a guarantee of great poetry, though there are some who pretend 
that it is. Nor can the critics, at any rate beyond a certain limited point 
of technical judgment, be trusted. 
The poet’s faith is therefore, first, a mystique of vocation, and, second, 
a faith in his own truth, combined with his own devotion to a task. There 
can really be no greater faith than the confidence that one is doing one’s 
utmost to fulfil one’s high vocation, and it is this that has inspired all the 
greatest poets. At the same time this faith is coupled with a deep humility 
because one knows that, ultimately, judgment does not rest with oneself. 
_ All one can do is to achieve nakedness, to be what one is with all one’s 
faculties and perceptions strengthened by all the skill which one can 
acquire, and then to stand before the judgment of time. 


SONG 


INSPIRATION and song are the irreducible final qualities of a poet, 
making his vocation different from all others. Inspiration is an experi- 
ence in which a line or an idea is given to one, and perhaps also a state 
of mind in which one writes one’s best poetry. Song is far more difficult 
to define. It is the music which a poem as yet unthought of will assume, 
the empty womb of poetry for ever in the poet’s consciousness, waiting 
for the fertilizing seed. 

Sometimes, when I lie in a state of half-waking, half-sleeping, I am 
conscious of a stream of words which seem to pass through my mind 
without their having a meaning; but they have a sound, a sound of 
passion, or a sound recalling poetry that [know. Again, sometimes when 
I am writing, the music of the words I am trying to shape takes me far 
beyond the words, I am aware of a rhythm, a dance, a fury, which is as 
yet empty of words. 


IN these observations I have said little about headaches, midnight oil, 
pints of beer or of claret, love affairs, and so on, all supposed to be 
stations on the journeys of poets through life. There is no doubt that 
writing poetry, when a poem appears to succeed, results in an intense 
physical-excitement, a sense of release and ecstasy. On the other hand, 
I dread writing poetry, for, I suppose, the following reasons: a poem is 
a terrible journey, a painful effort of concentrating the imagination; 
words are an extremely difficult medium to use, and sometimes when 
one has spent days in trying to say a thing clearly one finds that one has 
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only said it dully; above all, the writing of a poem brings one face to 
face with one’s own personality with all its familiar and clumsy limita- 
tions. In every other phase of existence one can exercise the orthodoxy 
of a conventional routine: one can be polite to one’s friends, one can 
get through a day at the office, one can pose, one can draw attention to 
one’s position in society, one is—in a word—dealing with men. In 
poetry, one is wrestling with a god. 

Usually, when I have completed a poem, I think “This is my best 
poem,’ and I wish to publish it at once. This is partly because I only 
write when I have something new to say, something seeming more worth 
while than what I have said before, partly because optimism about my 
present and future makes me despise my past. A few days after I have 
finished a poem I relegate it to the past of all my other wasted efforts, 
all the books I do not wish to open. 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure I have got from poems that I have written 
is when I have heard some lines quoted which I have not at once recog- 
nized. And I have thought ‘How good and how interesting’ before I 
have realized that they are my own. 

In common with other creative writers I pretend that I am not, though 
I am, exceedingly affected by unsympathetic criticism; while praise 
usually makes me suspect that the reviewer does not know what he is 
talking about. Why are writers so sensitive to criticism? Partly, because 
it is their business to be sensitive, and they are sensitive about this as 
about other things. Partly, because every serious creative writer is really 
in his heart concerned with reputation and not with success (the most 
successful writer I have known, Sir Hugh Walpole, was far and away the ~ 
most unhappy about his reputation, because the ‘highbrows’ did not like 
him). Again, I suspect that every writer is secretly writing for. someone, 
probably a parent or teacher who did not believe in him in childhood. The 
critic who refuses to ‘understand’ immediately becomes identified with 
this person, and the understanding of many admirers only adds to the 
writer’s secret bitterness if this one refusal persists. 

Gradually one realizes that there is always this someone who will not 
like one’s work. Then, perhaps, literature becomes a humble exercise of- 
faith in a life of being all that one can be in one’s art, of being more than 
oneself, expecting little, but with a faith in the mystery of poetry which 
gradually expands into a faith in the mysterious service of truth. 

Yet what failures there are! And how much mud sticks to one; mud 
not thrown by other people but acquired in the course of earning one’s 
living, answering or not answering the letters which one receives, sup- 
porting or not supporting public causes. All one can hope is that in this 
mud are little grains of sand which will produce pearls. 


2. Actor 


by Laurence Olivier - 


Hara not a Jew hands, eyes, organs, dimensions the same as a Chris- 
tian? Is he not fed with the same food, and hurt with the same weapons? 
If he is pricked, does he not bleed? And if he is tickled, does he not 
laugh? These are questions that every schoolboy knows. A Jew is a 
human being. So is an actor. The actor, who is a human being in all 
other respects, is also a human being in this: he works for his living. 
Acting, like, say, bricklaying, is a job. 

It is an exhausting job, too, though few people realize it. Ask any 
ordinary man if he would like to be a coal miner, and he will admit 
that in a very short time the work would knock him physically to pieces. 
Yet he probably thinks that he could—physically—take acting in his 
stride. He might say that acting requires esthetic appreciation, a certain 
‘kind of temperament, a strong memory, a capacity for working at the 
wrong times of day, and that for these reasons he wouldn’t like it. But 
it is a hundred to one that, looked at purely from the point of view of 
the physical strain that it entails, he regards acting as a soft job. 

Yet a year’s acting would physically wreck an ordinary man—if he 
were not trained for it. In particular it would wreck his throat. Nothing 
on the stage is what it seems to be. That drawing-room, which at first 
sight looks exactly like a real drawing-room, has only three side walls. 
The food on the table is not real food. That jewel, which flashes like 
the morning star, is not worth three-and-sixpence. And the whisper 
which sounds like a whisper in the front row of stalls is—if a whisper 
at all—a very special kind of whisper. It can be heard three hundred 
feet away at the back of the gallery. 

Most people talk from the backs of their throats. They articulate 

_ their words with their throat muscles. If they want to speak louder 
than usual, they force these throat muscles. Now this would ruin them 
on the stage. No throat would stand this treatment of being forced for 
long. It would become permanently hoarse. It would give out. The 

_ first thing an actor has to do, then, is to learn how to speak without 
straining his throat muscles. 

I myself studied speaking under Miss Elsie Fogerty—that most 
admirable of teachers—at the Central School of Speech Training. Miss 

_ Fogerty put her pupils through a most rigorous course, all of it designed 

_ to make them place their voices anteriorly. Much of it consists of 
~s 
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breathing exercises, for on proper breathing successful speaking depends. 
~ You have to breathe from the diaphragm, whereas the great temptation 
is to breathe from the chest. If you do, you quickly get out of breath, 
and your voice gets tired. But if you bring up from the diaphragm a 
clear stream of air, allowing it to pass through the throat without affecting 
the muscles of that organ, and do not begin to mould it into words and 
distinct sounds till it reaches the teeth and the tip of the tongue—why, 
then you can on the stage every night shake whole theatres with sound 
and fury, and keep on doing it for years without feeling any vocal strain 
at all. 

These, of course, are merely the mechanics of speaking. They are 
in essence simple enough; but even so they cannot be mastered without 
concentrated work. 


The voice is in fact almost the actor’s main instrument, and it has — 


to be guarded with care. It. is an odd thing that actors find that their 
voice is never so good, so responsive, so moving as when they are on 
the verge of a cold. That great tenor Gigli would often go to his doctor 
and say, ‘I’m in for trouble. My voice was magnificent last night.’ 

It is possible, if one speaks properly, to give quite a good performance 
even when the larynx is strained by a cold. In such circumstances, it 
could not be done by talking through the throat. I once saw that fine 
player Frank Vosper give a superb performance of Henry VIII in Clifford 
Bax’s The Rose without a Thorn when he had a bad attack of laryngitis. 
If I have a cold before a performance I take a teaspoonful of brandy— 
no more. At other times I never in any circumstances drink anything 
intoxicating before a show. 


WHEN you are qualified to speak your part, you have then to 


learn it. Some people find this difficult to do. It is said that 
Sir Herbert Tree was always liable to disconcerting lapses of memory; 
that he used to hide prompters in all parts of the stage—behind 


sofas and under tables. So I consider myself lucky in having the - | 


sort of memory that learns lines easily, and then forgets them as soon 
as the run of the particular play in which they occur is over. It takes 
me about a fortnight to forget completely a really big part. The other 
evening I was talking to a friend who remarked that he remembered 
The Rats of Norway as a play full of an odd tortured beauty. It was 
_ obvious from the way he spoke that he expected me to remember it. 
But I couldn’t. Keith Winter’s very moving drama of the young school- 
master who began his career full of ideals, and then saw them broken 
down into cynicism and despair, had completely passed from my. mind. 
Not for some time did I recall that it provided me with one of my most 
_ effective earlier parts in London. - 
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I DO not wish to appear to pose as an authority on the history of the 
theatre. I have never pretended to be a man of theory. All my efforts have 
been directed towards getting some small grasp of the practical side of 
acting. But here I should like to make a suggestion. It is, I believe, a more 
or less generally recognized fact that somewhere about a hundred years 
ago a great change came over if not the character, at least the behaviour, 
of Englishmen. People like Oliver Cromwell or Horatio Nelson would 
think nothing of breaking down into tears in public. They showed their 
emotions in the most unashamed manner. They knew nothing of that 
stiff upper lip which Dr Arnold standardized at Rugby to the admiration 
and imitation of other public schools. Until the middle of the last 
century Englishmen, like the people of the Continent, seem to have 


_ behaved instinctively much more than they do now. They acted upon 


impulse rather than upon thought. 

It is my impression that this holds true of the theatre as it does of 
other walks of life. Till about 1840 the theatre was a Bohemian, unin- 
hibited, lighthearted, reckless, rather scandalous sort of place. It did 
not attract thoughtful people. And it is difficult to believe that the men 
and women who found their living in it did much in the way of serious 
study. They relied on temperament to carry them through. 

But a century ago there arose an actor of a different kind. William 
Charles Macready is the forerunner of the modern type of actor: the 
man who finds that acting is something more than a way of merely 
instinctively expressing his personality. Macready was as studious as 
a university don. His days were spent in devoted contemplation and 
inner argument. ‘Without study,’ he said, ‘I can do nothing... 
Inspiration is all very well, but the painstaking labour of a man with a 
conscience is better.’ You have to think about each scene in your per- 
formance carefully before starting—such was his experience; otherwise 
you do not get evenness in the various big moments of your play. 

This rule was neglected even by so great an actor as Edmund Kean, 
with the result that his performances were never of level quality through- 
out. Some of his scenes were as soul-shaking as anything known in 


theatrical history: others were flat and poor. To see him, said Coleridge 


was like reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning. There was the 
blinding inspiration, and then the gulf of darkness. 

The modern player follows the example of Macready and not of Kean, 
That is why, on the whole, contemporary actors, when they are good 
are good all through a play, and do not die of drink before they are fifty. 


The value of study—serious, painstaking study, such as a man might 


undertake who is reading a university degree—is well known; for example, 


to my friend John Gielgud. 
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When Gielgud is contemplating the production of a Shakespearean 
or other Elizabethan drama, he does not hesitate to consult the best 
literary authorities. For his Midsummer Night’s Dream and Duchess of 
Malfi he availed himself of the assistance of Neville Coghill, who is a 
don at Oxford, and of George Rylands, of Cambridge. Every ambitious 
actor has something of the Gielgud attitude in this respect. 

If, for example, I am preparing a Shakespeare part, I look into the 
Variorum edition to get the different readings and interpretations. I 
read Granville Barker’s invaluable prefaces, which are full of brilliant 
practical suggestions; and I read Hazlitt. True, there is nothing very 
practical in Hazlitt. But he fires the mind. He sets it alight. Consider 
a passage like this—on Kean’s Richard III. 


‘Mr Kean did equal justice to the beautiful description of the camps the night 
before the battle, though, in consequence of his hoarseness, he was obliged to 
repeat the whole passage in an underkey. His manner of bidding his friends 
good night, and his pausing with the point of his sword drawn slowly backward 
and forward on the ground, before he retires to his tent, received shouts of 
applause. He gave to all the busy scenes of the play the greatest animation and 
effect. He filled every part of the stage. The concluding scene, in which he is 
killed by Richmond, was the most brilliant. He fought like one drunk with 
wounds; and the attitude in which he stands with his hands stretched out, after 
his sword is taken from him, had a preternatural and terrific grandeur, as if 
his will could not be disarmed, and the very phantoms of his despair had a 
Withering power.’ 


To read a passage like that sets the mind of the actor aglow. It 
shows what tremendous heights fine acting can reach—even though 
Kean was hoarse, which he wouldn’t have been if Miss Fogerty had 
shown him how to manage his voice properly. But Kean belonged to 
the instinctive school of actors who knew not the methods of Macready. 

Having got myself into the proper mood of enthusiasm, I then try to 
find out what I can about the actions that past actors have invented to 
accompany the speeches of the character I am studying. Little pieces 
of ‘business’ are often most illuminating. My friend Roger Livesey 
suggested that slight nervous cough with which my film performance of 
Henry V begins, whilst I am still supposed to be a player acting the part 
for the first time, and I thought it rather a clever touch. 

In 1833, by the way, while Macready was delivering the St Crispin 
speech, his truncheon broke—one of those mishaps to which actors are 
periodically liable. They do not cause as much distress as the public 
might imagine. One afternoon when I was playing Macbeth at the Old 
Vic, my crown fell off as I jumped on to the table in the banquet scene; 
but I am told that it did not much interfere with the effect of the 
performance. 


3. Boys’ Writer 
by Frank Richards 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of this contribution is the inventor 
of one of the best-known characters in English fiction: Billy 
Bunter of Greyfriars School. It is not too much to say that the 
Owl of the Remove is, like Mr Pickwick and Sherlock Holmes, 

_ acharacter known in most corners of the globe. Even the self- 
sufficient French have heard of him, since a Parisian was once 
remarked describing someone as ‘gros comme le Bunterr.’ For 
more than thirty years Mr Charles Hamilton (for that is the 
author's real name) kept going three pen names, Frank 
Richards, Martin Clifford, Owen Conquest, and three schools, 
Greyfriars, St. Jim’s, Rookwood. For the Magnet and Gem 
he invented hundreds of characters, and the fame of Harry 
Wharton, Frank Nugent, Hurree Jamset Ram Singh, Tom 
Merry, Arthur Augustus D’Arcy and others is not a great dis- 
tance behind that of Billy Bunter. During all this time Mr. 
Hamilton was writing a million and a half words a year. At 
seventy, as his contribution shows, he continues to work hard. 
Perhaps it reveals another fact too, that he is the youngest 
man of seventy in the world. 


Wouen an author is invited to talk or write about himself and his work, 
it seems almost to be taken for granted that he will have something to 
say about ‘early struggles.’ How did he overcome the reluctance of 
publishers? How did he contrive to penetrate the solid editorial head 
with an idea of the value of his work? And how did he, in the meantime, 
manage to exist? Did he sink into the depths of the blues at a rejection, 
and did he strike the stars with his sublime head at an acceptance? Did 
he, in days of weary waiting, have to say, like Jean Paul, ‘to a great height 
shall the business of hungering go?’ Did he emerge, at last, with head 
bloody but unbowed, into the sunshine of success? 

Frank Richards is almost ashamed to say that he knows nothing on 
the subject of early struggles, never having had any. He sold his first 
story, in the far-off nineties, before he was eighteen: and was immediately 
asked for more. Publishers came and went: but as fast as one went, 
another came—and this continued happily for fifty years. He never saw 
a ejection slip outside an editorial office. His memory is charged not with 
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the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, but with urgent letters, tele- 
grams, and telephone calls, demanding more and more and more copy. 
And all this came so easily that he never understood that he was a lucky 
man. It all seemed to him a matter of course. It was not till he was quite 
an old bean that Frank realized that he had been very lucky indeed. That 
was when fortune changed. The paper shortage of 1940 gave him 
‘furiously to think.” Then, when his income dropped in a day from 
£2,500 a year to nothing at all, with a taxation hangover by way of con- 
solation, Frank Richards discovered that there were, after all, some 
uncertainties in the writing life. He could be quite eloquent on the subject 
of ‘late’ struggles. But of ‘early’ ones he knows nothing at all. 

Frank began to write almost as soon as he could hold a pencil in his 
fist. He wrote fairy tales as a little kid: romances of wild adventure as 
a schoolboy: but when he reached years of discretion—at about seven- 
teen!—he began to take things more seriously. Actually his tastes were 
almost as much for study as for writing: and he read voraciously every- 
thing that came his way, in English or French—other languages came 
later. 

I remember that, as a very small boy, I secretly and surreptitiously 
taught myself the Greek alphabet, in the happy delusion that it would 
prove the Open Sesame to my father’s mysterious books. But I wrote 
incessantly, my output being limited only by the quantity of writing - 
paper on which I could lay hands. I wanted to be an author: also 
I wanted to be a great scholar: at the same time I wanted 
to go to sea, and also to become a famous cricketer. In my day- 
dreams I saw myself like Byron waking one morning to find myself 
famous: I saw myself translating the Iliad, ever so much more attractively 
than Pope or Chapman: J saw myself a ‘ship’s boy on the high and giddy 
mast’: I saw myself knocking up centuries at Lord’s and bringing off 
miraculous catches in the field, amid delirious cheers. All these things 
are possible in daydreams: but if I couldn’t do them all, I could at least 
write about them, which was easier, and almost as good, if not quite 
as good. So I wrote and wrote, wasting reams of paper, putting what — 
were really daydreams into words strangely real to me. It was a curious 
thing that when I wrote I seemed to see it all happening before my eyes, 
as if I were looking at a picture: I had a sense of writing down actual 
happenings. The phrase ‘making up a story’ would have had no meaning 
for me: so far as I was aware, a’story unrolled of its own accord, with 
scarce an effort on the part of the writer, who was little more than a 
chronicler. I was very much older before I learned, with surprise, that 
all stories were not written in the same way, and that other imaginations 
were not so vivid. — . gs 

At an early age an elderly relative pronounced me to be a ‘clever fool.’ 
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I endorsed the adjective cordially: the noun seemed to me absurd. Only 
in much later years have I realised that he was right on both points: my 
doubt, later, being about the adjective, not the noun. Indeed it seems 
sometimes like a miracle that a daydreaming, unpractical fathead like 
Frank Richards ever got through seventy years at all. Anybody could 
diddle him—and many did. The truth must be that there is a sweet 
little cherub who sits up aloft and keeps a watchful eye on duffers 
who do not know their way about this wicked world. For Frank, after 
all, did survive, and has seen many a keen and wary business-like man go 
on the rocks. 


DIFFIDENCE, a haunting distrust of one’s own powers, is always a 
handicap: often most emphatically present in people who really can do 
things. They set their standards too high, and, failing to reach them, 
feel that they can do nothing worth while. Frank Richards knows, now, 
that he can write a good story: but only, I fear, because so very many 
people have told him so. In early days, though he wrote and wrote, 
and delighted in writing, it seemed a sheer impossibility that his writings 
should ever appear in print. Such glory was for far cleverer fellows than 
he! It was not of his own volition, but as usual on receiving a push from 
somebody else, that he made the desperate plunge. It was difficult for 
him to believe his eyes when the first story he had ever sent on its travels 
resulted in the first cheque he had ever received. 

That cheque was the first of many thousands: and later in life one of 
Frank’s bothers was to remember to send his cheques to the bank, and 
enter the amounts in his account-book for income and surtax purposes. 
But all troubles come to an end at last—that one bothers him no longer. 
Sometimes he rather wishes that it did! 

Frank wrote on many subjects: but he settled down at last to write 
chiefly the school story. He liked school: he liked schoolboys: he even, 
amazing as it may seem, liked schoolmasters! The subject was ever fresh 
to him: and time has not staled it: age cannot wither it nor custom stale 
its infinite variety. It is as fresh to him at seventy as it was at seventeen. 
Indeed, when he is writing a school story he utterly forgets that he is 
seventy at all, and is to all intents ard purposes seventeen again. Never 


_ has he found it difficult to recaptu:c ‘ae first fine careless rapture. This 


probably accounts for what was considered the astonishing output of a 
million and a half words a year. I doubt whether this article ought to 
appear under the general heading of work: for writing what one wants 
to write is not work but a pleasant pastime. When writing becomes work 
to write, it becomes work to read: and it is time for the writer to take 
a rest, and give his readers one. 

But there were not roses, roses all the way. Frank had outdoor tastes: 


~ 
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and writing could seldom or never be done out of doors. True, as a boy he 
wrote reams and reams sprawling in his old boat on summer days. But 
when more serious times came, and his output ran into millions of words 
on a typewriter, those easy-going ways were over. He had to make up 
his mind to sit at the machine for three hours every morning, and some- 
times an hour or two in the afternoon as well. 

This led him, on one occasion, to one of his brightest ideas. He was 
staying at that time at a little Italian inn on Lake Maggiore. From his 
window, as he sat at the typewriter, he could see the shining lake, the 
boats passing to and fro, the gliding steamers, the lazy boatmen loafing 
on the old wooden quay: and they called to him with an almost irresistible 
call. Water, fresh or salt, always had a deep attraction for him: even now 
he would like to be a sailor, if some discerning sea-captain wanted a 
recruit of a really ripe vintage. Sometimes, in those days by Lake 
Maggiore, he would abandon Remington even without completing his 
quota, and push out his boat, or jump on the steamer going down to 
Isola Bella. Then his great brain-wave came: to learn shorthand, and, 
after all, do his work out of doors—on the deck of a lake steamer, or 
sitting in his ‘boat, with an Italian boatman to see that it did not run 
aground or under a passing craft. 

What could be simpler! On Remington his speed was fifty words a 
minute. But he had heard of vastly greater speeds on Pitman. With this 
dazzling scheme in his mind, Frank saw himself out of doors all day 
long, on a lovely Italian lake, with a fountain-pen in his hand, a notebook 
on his knee, his output perhaps doubled, and his income along with it. 
Vast masses of shorthand copy should be produced, to be typed out later 
by a professional hand at the cost of a few pounds. Immediately he 
despatched an order home for instruction books, nothing doubting but 
that he would learn shorthand in a few weeks, and that all would be 
calm and bright. But it was then that he met his Waterloo. 

Frank never had much difficulty with languages: he did not anticipate 
any with shorthand. But he found them—and found them insuperable. 
To his surprise and dismay he discovered that he could not learn short- 
hand. Perhaps he was ‘allergic’ to it! Dogged attempts to do what he 
couldn’t do made his head ache: and he very soon realized that he would 
rather be a dog, and bay the moon, than a shorthand writer. So- that 
great and promising scheme had to go into the discard. At a later date, 
in London, he made one more attempt, with a skilled instructor. But 
it booted not. Shorthand would not stick in his head, or drip off his 
pen. It just wouldn’t! Willy-nilly, he had to remain faithful to Reming- 
ton. He still remembers some of the horrid symbols, though he does 
not remember what they mean, if they mean anything. He shudders 
at the recollection. Yet he has seen slips of girls dashing down this stuff 
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as if it were easy! He has always regarded them with awe and 
admiration. 

Want of memory was not the trouble, for Frank Richards’s memory is 
his long suit. If an accident happened to a typescript, there was no diffi- 
culty in typing it over again. Carlyle’s overwhelming disaster would not 
have bothered him unduly. He never kept copies of his work, even when 
travelling in remote and outlandish places, and trusting his MSS to 
hands that were not always very trustworthy. If anything had happened, 
it would only have been a question of so much typing to be done. In 
the Magnet there were hundreds of permanent characters, and more hun- 
dreds that came and went. It never occurred to him to forget any of them. 
He was asked once whether he did not ‘mix’ his characters sometimes, 
and make them say and do wrong things: a question that made him 
chuckle. Such a thing was unthinkable. Every character about whom 
Frank Richards, or Martin Clifford, or Owen Conquest has written 
remains as fresh in his mind as when it was first created, as far back as 
the nineties. No doubt this may be because they all seemed real to him: 
and indeed were real, being taken from life. Authors, like another class 
of dealers in fiction, should have good memories: and Frank had a very 
good one. 

It seems to me that everyone should train his memory and make the 
most of it. Good things should be committed to memory: once safely 
lodged, they are always there if wanted, and one may be independent 
of books at times when books are not to be had. It has always been 

- one of my pleasures to learn verses by heart. My own, whose name is 
Legion, may not perhaps be worth remembering: nathless they are all 
stored in the old nut, and I do not need to keep copies. Along with them 
are many selections of much more value. Often and often these have 
come in useful. 

When I was about eleven or twelve, I was laid up for a time. It was 
a sore trial for an active kid, normally unwilling to keep still for five 
minutes, to have to do so for endless hours that seemed like centuries, 
weary day after weary day, with a bandaged leg resting on a cushion, 
and a sharp pang when that unfortunate leg stirred. I found a resource 
‘in learning Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel and Macaulay’s Horatius 
by heart: in those young and innocent days I believed these two sports- 
men to be poets! 

Later, in more mature years, I realised that I might have done better: 
they were hardly worth the trouble. Still, there they still are, if wanted. I 

- have never been wrecked on a desert island, or sent to prison, or shut in 

at the bottom of a coal mine. But these things do happen: and in 

‘such circumstances how useful to have even a limited library at hand, 

stored inthe memory. _ ‘ 
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When the war in Europe was on, and Science was advancing with such 
giant strides that it bid fair to make an end of all of us, there were many 
who had sleepless nights. Generally I sleep like a night-watchman: but 
guns, and bombs, and doodlebugs, and rockets often kept me. perforce 
awake. In the ‘dead waste and middle of the night’ it would have been 
a positive torture to lie with an idle mind, comforted only by making 
cursory remarks. One did not want to turn out of a warm bed on a cold 
night, and rake together the ashes of a dead fire. But if one had, say, a 
few scenes from Shakespeare, an ode of Horace and an ode of Keats, one 
or two of the livelier sections of Goethe’s Faust, and a few hundred lines 
of Dante, with Fitzgerald’s Omar and Byron’s Apostrophe to the Ocean 
by way of lighter variety to call upon at will, one need not complain. 
To run verses over in the mind is as good as reading them—or better. 

The war has ended, true; but there is illness, which will always 
be with us, probably rather crescendo than diminuendo in future 
days. Medical research never stands still. Dreadful diseases, unknown to 
our simple forefathers, have been discovered, not to say invented, and 
brought within reach of the poorest. Progress continues. So there will 
always be invalids, sleepless o’ nights, counting the weary hours to dawn. 
How much more comforting to run through the Ode to a Nightingale, or 
to stand, in thought, with stout Cortes, when he stared on the Pacific, or 
to play over again a master-game of Anderssen and Kieseritski in the 
sleepless head. There was once an editor whose conversation was like an 
inexhaustible machine-gun. Frank could not walk out of the office before 
his time was up. Still less could he put a sock in the editorial mouth. 
But he could play over the ‘Immortal Game’ in his mind while the edi- 
torial chin wagged and wagged. He could recite to himself Dante’s 
story of Paolo and Francesca while the unending melody droned in his 
ears. And he did. ; 


FRANK’S present readers—that is, supposing, like Gilbert’s sentry, that 
he’s got any!—will notice that this article persists in dropping into the’ 
third person. They may put this down to Frank’s shy modesty. He has, 
like Stendhal, an insuperable repugnance for the ‘je’s’ and the ‘moi’s.’ 
Indeed, he finds it far from easy to write about himself at all: facts do 
not suit him so well as fiction. | 

Facts, we are told, are stubborn things: they seem also to Frank lack- 
ing in interest. Real worlds are not so attractive as imaginary ones. 
Casanova’s and Cellini’s autobiographies are much more interesting than 
anything that actually happened to them. In dealing with facts we are 
bound like Ixion on his wheel: in fiction we mould the world nearer to— 
the heart’s desire. It is a singular thing how very much what is called 
an ‘adventure’ differs, in real life, from the same thing in fiction. 
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Frank Richards, in a wandering life, has had many adventures, more 
indeed than he had any use for. He has descended into the crater of 
Vesuvius: he has clung to a thwart in a gale on the Adriatic: he has very 
nearly capsized in the middle of the Lake of Geneva: he has. stood on 
a mass of ice on a Swiss mountainside, thinking it as solid as Switzerland 
itself, till it began to glide towards the edge of the precipice: he has hung 
on the outside of an express thundering through the tunnel between Nice 
and Monte Carlo: he has taken a wrong turning at Calais in blackest 
midnight and found himself walking out to sea on top of a narrow groyne, 
suddenly looking down and seeing death and destruction bubbling and 
frothing in the gloom deep below: he has sat and typed ‘Billy Bunter’ 
with an Austrian soldier standing guard over him with fixed bayonet, 
ready to run him through, and very nearly doing so in a moment of 
sudden suspicion—and all these things, in fiction, could be written up 
into thrilling adventures. But in real life, alas, they were only irritating 
incidents. Truth may be stranger than fiction: it is undoubtedly much 
duller. Give me fiction every time. 


No author can write about himself without mentioning his fanmail, 
which is always enormous. It is a fact that fanmail has always pursued 
Frank Richards, in the most remote places, whether by Italian lakes, or 
Tyrolese mountains, Corniche roads or Dutch dykes. But never so 
much, strange to say, as since he has ceased to write for his accustomed 
papers. One day in 1944 an enterprising journalist published some para- 
graphs concerning my very unimportant self in a widely-read London 
evening paper, unluckily including my address. The result was almost 
unnerving. I am sure that leaves never fell so thickly in Vallombrosa as 
letters upon Frank Richards during the following weeks. I was amazed, 
and in truth deeply moved, to discover how many of my old readers 
still remembered me. All sorts and conditions of people—men in the 
Home Guard, in the Army and Navy and Air Force: and civilians of 
every variety and all ages. It looked like a thirteenth task for Hercules 
to answer all of them: and for many days the typewriter was as busy 

as in the days when Frank was producing a million and a half words 
a year. 

But the spate passed: and the fanmail dropped once more to the usual 
dozen or so letters a week. Such letters are always interesting, and always 
kind. For some réason nobody has ever written to Frank who doesn’t 
seem to like him! 

They are very, very varied. One dear little chap wrote to me that I 
was a ‘jenius’: but, as Angel remarked, what’s spelling between friends? 

Jf you don’t know who Angel is, you have a great treat in store when you 
find out. A schoolmaster wrote me such a jolly letter that I have preserved 
—F 
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it: and was tempted to send him, in return, one of my Latin crossword 
puzzles, which I really think would be very useful in schools: but I 
mercifully refrained. It seems strange sometimes that men on active 
service in India, or in the Eighth Army in Italy, should take the trouble 
to write to Frank Richards by air-mail. An officer home last year told 
me that he had:taken some of my works into the Western Desert with 
him: some compliment, for this chap is himself the author of some of 
the most entertaining books on the market. Perhaps this is enough about 
fanmail—perhaps even a little too much. 


How did I invent my characters? I didn’t. They just growed, like 
Topsy. I don’t quite see how any character could be ‘invented,’ for if 
it doesn’t live already, how can anyone breathe into its nostrils the 
breath of life? Harry Wharton was mine own familiar friend. He is 
still sixteen in my mind’s eye: for owing to circumstances which it would 
be interesting not to relate, I never saw him after that age: and I just 
cannot think of him as seventy-one. In my memory he remains exactly 
as I. saw him last, and as he is depicted in the Magnet. Johnny Bull I 
did not meet till he was in his forties: but I had only to visualize what he 
must have been like at fifteen, and there he was. Everyone, I suppose, 
must have known a Bob Cherry: and Hurree Jamset Ram Singh derives 
chiefly from a dark gentleman whom I met for five minutes in the early 
nineties. Frank Nugent is, or was, no other than Frank Richards 
himself, so far as one could draw one’s own portrait: quite a nice boy, 
I am persuaded, but booked always to go in with the tail.. Tom Merry 
is just an average healthy schoolboy such as one may see every day. 
Arthur Augustus D’Arcy owes his existence to a suggestion from H. J. 
Garrish, then editor of the paper in which he first-appeared: but later 
he was slowly but surely modelled on a sub-editor, a delightful young 
gentleman who really knew what clothes were, and how to wear — 
them. ae 

Billy Bunter—the one and only—derived from several sources. There | 
was an occasion when Frank Richards was simply fascinated by an 
editorial gentleman at Carmelite House, who overflowed his chair to 
such an extent that it was a mystifying problem how he had got into it, 
and a still more intriguing mystery how he ever got out of it. From him 
Bunter borrowed his remarkable circumference. His celebrated postal]- 
order, which he was always expecting, but which never came, was in fact a 
cheque of which a relative of my own lived in a perpetual state of expecta- 
tion, seldom or never realized. His big spectacles belonged to another 
relative, who had quite an entertaining way of peering at one like an 
owl. In these latter days Frank Richards himself is in still worse case: 
_ but retains, fortunately, his sense of humour: and if he stoops in the 
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garden to stroke a cabbage, taking it for the cat, can laugh instead of 
swearing. 


ECHOES still reach me of an article written in 1940 for Horizon, in reply 
to a diatribe from George Orwell. I quite liked reading Orwell’s article, 
as I still like reading his reviews in the Observer, for he is one of the few 
present-day writers who can write. Even when he writes nonsense he 
is readable: and my belief is that an author’s first duty is to be readable. 
In Horizon his article stood out from ‘the dull mass like a jewel in a toad’s 
head. But he was on the wrong ground. He can write about Burmah 
and the Spanish War in quite a fascinating way, and apparently with 
knowledge: but on the subject of Boys’ Books he has yet to learn his 
ABC. 

What was the use of telling the public that the Magnet was ‘specially 
written’ in a style ‘easily imitated.” How many wretched imitators have 
tried to imitate it I could not count without going into high figures: but 
not one ever succeeded. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
The stuff sold like hot cakes: Frank Richards was incessantly dunned 
for twice or thrice as much copy as he could produce: a publishing firm 
in London whose name is a household word offered him nearly twice 
as much as he was receiving from the Amalgamated Press to ‘come over 
into Macedonia’: Grub Street still had its hungry population. If Frank’s 
writing could be so easily imitated, why did not a dozen other writers 
just go and do it, and become surtax payers like Frank? 

A good many tried—alternately amusing and exasperating their vic- 
tim. Not one ever got away with it. George is a very good writer in his 
own line: but in this matter he simply did not know what he was talking 
about. . 

Most of his purblind criticisms were answered in my own article in 
Horizon. One I did not touch upon. In all the long Magnet series, 
said George, there was no mention of God. This complaint was a little 
perplexing for I have gathered from Mr Orwell’s works that personally he 


has no use whatever for a Deity: though I hope I do him wrong. But 


surely it should be clear, even to George, that a work of light fiction is not 
one into which sacred subjects should be introduced. Religion, in a work 
of fiction, is out of place: either it looks like humbug, or it makes the rest 
of the story seem silly. Especially in boys’ stories should it be 
avoided. 

It was a Victorian custom to put pills in the jam: and my own experi- 
ence as a boy taught me that pills in the jam make the boy feel sick. All the 
‘more because I am a religious man, I carefully avoided putting religion 
into a boys’ story. How well I remember my own feeling of utter distaste 
when I came upon it in the B.O.P., and in Kingston and Ballantyne, and 
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other boys’ writers of that distant day. It was a matter that I took 
seriously even in boyhood: and I disliked to see it mixed up with football 
and cricket and practical jokes. I could never get the impression that the 
writer was sincere: such a subject, in a boys’ book, can only be dragged 
in. One may pray oneself, and have a deep conviction that one’s prayers 
have been answered: but to make a fictitious character do so with a like 
result seems to me utterly irreverent. Fiction is always dangerously near 
the edge of lying: and in such a case it goes over the edge. 

It has always been one of my ambitions to write a book on religion: 
but if I ever do so, certainly it will not begin with ‘I say, you fellows,’ 
or be published in weekly numbers. It was once asked, why should the 
Devil have all the good tunes? As reasonably it may be asked, why 
should he have all the wit and humour? Religion is attacked by the wits, 
and generally defended by the dullards. But the weapon of ridicule 
could just as easily be turned against the witty nitwits who are so much 
wiser than their Maker. 

Here is an experience of my boyhood. An elderly relative, doubtless 
thinking that.so bright a lad required some very solid mental pabulum, 
presented me with Darwin’s Descent of Man: never, I imagine, having 
read it: indeed it is difficult to imagine anyone reading it through. In — 
those days I devoured every book that came within my reach: and one 
day, for want of something better, I started on the Descent of Man. I 
found it dull and heavy, in fact Darwinian: but entertaining in places-— 
in one particular place a real shriek. 

That any man, supposedly in possession of his seven senses, could. 
advance such a theory as that men once had a tail, which they obliterated 
by continually sitting upon it, seemed to me the limit, and I laughed till 
the tears came. It was one of my ways to write verses, even at that early 
age: like Pope I lisped in numbers for the numbers came: though I — 
doubt whether my numbers were so good as Pope’s. Darwin moved me 
to a verse that I still remember: 


If a tail you could once swing a cat on, 
Disappeared just because it was sat on; ; 
Why hasn’t the stern 
Disappeared in its turn, 
In the millions of years we’ve sat that on? 


If the editor thinks this too coarse for THE SATURDAY BOOK, there is . 
always the blue pencil. 


HAVE I any hobbies? Many interests at least. I have never been able 
to understand people who have to kill time—precious time. Surely there — 
are interesting things to fill every moment of the day, if it were forty- 
eight hours long? 


~ 
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In early days I liked to travel in strange lands and talk in strange 

tongues. I could enjoy tennis, to a lesser extent golf: and it seems to me 

. that a boy of any age, from six to sixty, must be happy in a boat or ina 
saddle. These things, for Frank Richards, have vanished like the baseless 
fabric of a vision. But the vacant place overflows with other things—less 
regarded in youth, more regarded in age. 

I read four or five hours every day: yet it never seems to me that I 
have enough time for reading. I compose sweet melodies on the piano: 
my eyes make it difficult for me to write them down, but I carry them all 
in my head, and chant them every now and then with great satisfaction. 
I write considerable quantities of “Carcroft’ copy, all ready for the brave 
new world, and for a publisher who may desire to make half a million 

- pounds, as I have been told one of my former publishers did. I must 
hope that George Orwell will not read this article, for I am going to say 
next that I read the Bible regularly, and find great pleasure and profit 
therein. I translate the sections I like best from .Don Quixote and the 
Divine Comedy, and dream, just as I did when I was a small kid, about 
the time when some publisher will ask me to complete the work, and 
offer me thousands of guineas for it. 

I can no longer look at German: the barbarous type is too severe on 
my eyes: but when the spirit moves me to translate German, I make 
a new version of some of Schubert’s songs, memorized forty or fifty years 
ago. Of course there are unpleasant things in the world: such as short- 
hand, mathematics, the ‘new’ pronunciation of Latin, 20th century 
poetry, and nine modern novels out of ten. But the pleasant things out- 
number them immensely. 

The eyes that once looked from the hill of Capri across a lovely bay 
to Naples glittering in the sun, with Vesuvius smoking his morning pipe 
in the distance, cannot now see across a room—but they can see a page 
of Shakespeare. One of the active legs that tramped so cheerily over 
Alps and Apennines now has to be propped up with care when Frank 
Richards sits at the typewriter, and at times gives him pangs reminiscent 
of the Spanish Inquisition: but as Tom Merry used to say, why grouse? 
If old Friedrich put to me the question he put to the recruit, “Willst Du 

immer leben?’ my reply would be a prompt and emphatic ‘Ja: gewiss!’ 

At seventy every thinking man must, to some extent, have an eye on 
two worlds: but I don’t see that a decent Christian need be unduly per- 
turbed about it. This world is a jolly place, and Frank Richards is going 
to remain in it as long as ever he can: but, when the time comes to move 
on, I am sure that he will look on it as little more than changing trains 
on a long journey. And when I meet unbelieving friends in the Elysian 
Fields, I shall enjoy saying to them ‘I told you so!’ 
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4. (Comic Artist 
by Nicolas Bentley 


Facinc the Highgate Reservoir is a terrace of mid-Victorian houses. 
It is hardly the place where you would expect to meet the Comic Muse. 
Yet on a fine June day in the year 1907 there she sat, dangling her legs 
over the wall of No. 75. And among the folds of her draperies a new- 
born child lay sniggering at the passers-by. 

From this point of vantage, to which I have clung ever since, my 
impressions of the universe have been blurred by a strong sense of the 
ridiculous. If this has clouded my external vision, it has also made it 
difficult for me to be introspective. Introspection for its own sake is a 
morbid occupation, but as a way of stripping the mind and oiling its 
bearings it is sometimes a useful indulgence. Applying it to my own job 
involves an intermingled analysis of three factors, namely, the impulse, 
the motive, and the means by which an artist’s a is given 
utterance. 

What shall I say, first of all, about the tatters that remain of my. comic 
impulse after a long and systematic enslavement? Now that the secret 
places of the heart are open to psychiatric inspection, we know that a 
man is not always the best judge of his own impulses. After close con- 
sideration of the subject, I have to admit that I am confused about the 
dynamics of my own sense of humour. 

We are told nowadays that the impulse to be funny may be a mecha- 
nism either of challenge or defence; or that it indicates a refusal to face 
the sterner realities of life; or suggests sadistic inclinations, or an imper- 
fection of this or that sense. Possibly the expert will detect a sub-stratum 
of cruelty in my enjoyment of someone else suffering an accidental loss 
of dignity. Perhaps conceit will account for the amusement I sometimes 
feel in contrasting a man’s purpose with his personality. Or in comparing 
the scale of human aims with the scale of human achievements. Is it 
jealousy that prompts my delight in the earnestness of well-intentioned 
cranks? Reactions of this sort may well show a fundamental indifference 
to other people’s feelings, but I do at least realize that, like the people in 
my own drawings, I am liable at any moment to become a victim of ridicu- 
lous circumstance. This is a sobering thought, but it leads me no further 
towards the discovery of a basic impulse for my sense of humour. 

If, in fact, there is a basic impulse to which it responds, then this must 
lie buried in The Diary of a Nobody, and between the pages of the New 
Yorker. It will be found in the verses of Calverley and Betjeman im 
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Giliray’s caricatures and in the drawings of Ralph Barton. It is in the 
rustics of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and in the buffoons of Itma; in 
Little Tich and Jack Benny; in the Keystone Cops and René Clair. It 
runs through Pickwick and’ Huckleberry Finn; through the essays of 
Baring and the novels of Peacock; through Gilbert’s patter and the epi- 
grams of Herrick. Somewhere, if you can find it in this gallimaufry, lies 
the impulse of my humour. But it is beyond my limited powers of self- 
analysis to probe its deeper dispositional causes. 

Wherever its roots may lie, drawing has always been a ready and 
natural means of giving expression to this elusive impulse. Perhaps this 
is not surprising. As a small boy I spent a good deal of time on the 
floor of my father’s study, where a less precocious little creature might 
have been absorbed in the mechanical delights of a toy railway. 
Placidly I sat surrounded by large bound volumes of Le Rire and 
Les Lundis de Caran d’Ache, by the picture books of Steinlen, Phil 
May and Dana Gibson. I pored with endless satisfaction, though 
little understanding, over Max und Moritz, The Poets’ Corner, and The 
British Working Man. I examined in detail the pictures of the early 
Punch artists, the caricatures of Daumier, Nicholson and Spy, the comic 
drawings, too little known, of Gustave Doré, and of other illustrators of 
whose works my father had a fine collection. 

I think there must have crept into my head at this time an unconscious 
appreciation not only of the rudiments of comic drawing but of its satirical 
possibilities. Later on, when a talent for scribbling began to show itself, 
I realized that if it were allowed to develop without discipline or purpose, 
this talent might well remain no more than an agreeable pastime. So, 
with a pleasure not altogether unpriggish, I began systematically to train 
the rod which was growing in my hand. It seemed to me that with care- 
ful cultivation, it might be capable of use either as a birch or, more gently, 
for tickling innocent ribs. In both capacities it has served me well. 

I cannot pretend, however, that the moral effects of satire have always 
been the sole purpose of my efforts. Art for art’s sake has not been my 
ambition, and la vie de Bohéme leaves me as emotionally cold as, 
physically, it left poor Mimi. It is a serious inconvenience if my tiny 
hand becomes frozen, for then I can no longer draw, and though the 
delights of.satirizing the bore, the hedonist or the snob are sometimes a 
reward in themselves, such rewards mean far more to me than to my 
bank manager. And the satisfaction of this amiable but uncompromising 
person must, I regret to say, count among the more sordid motives of 
my art. 


TurRNING to the means by which that art is practised, there is, in the 
8 physical process of drawing, a unique pleasure in co-ordinating hand 
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and eye. Nothing is more satisfying in its own way than to express some 
otherwise ineloquent subtlety by the precision and delicacy of a single 
line. This is not simply a matter of study or practice. The artist’s 
dependence on material factors is often as important as the incentive 
which guides his hand. Artists are as sensible to cold or heat, as prone 
to indigestion or toothache, as susceptible to frustrating extremes of 
wealth or poverty, as timid of the law, as affectionate to their dogs and 
wives, as any broker on the 8.15 from Purley. But the legend of Bohemia 
dies hard. Art is now a competitive business, and though velvet jackets, 
debts and debauchery were once a passport at least to posthumous fame, 
common sense and decorum are now likely to carry you almost as far. 

The signs of a business- like, not to say methodical, approach to my 
own work are probably evident in its results. Whether these would be 
the same if I drew rapidly and by fits and starts, or waited on inspiration, 
seems to me unlikely. I am a creature of habit, perhaps to a greater 
extent than is common among artists. J rise early and work with the 
same regularity as if I were in a factory or an office. I keep accounts, 
and blush to admit a filing system. My equipment is spare and orderly. 
I use no models and rely usually on my memory, except for decorative 
details. 

Like most creatures of habit, I have evolved certain working methods 
of my own, and as a result, my procedure is somewhat unorthodox. 
First, with the characters and their situation well in mind, a series of 
rough constructions goes down on the margin of my paper. Each of 
these constructions is a kind of shorthand experiment in the placing and 
attitude of the figures in their surroundings. Gradually, as this relation- 
ship crystallizes, the disposition of blacks and whites begins to be resolved, 
and appropriate details begin to suggest themselves in my mind. | 

Next, on a sheet of flimsy paper a sketch is made, rough in execution, 
but faithful to the plan arrived at by the earlier experiments. I look for 


references of detail, an Adam mirror, perhaps, a piece of stone or iron- 


work, a vase, a handbag or the cut of a coat. The authentic choice of © 


such objects may give as much humour to a drawing as the most careful 
portrayal of a bystander’ s smirk. 

I finish this sketch in pencil, then ink it in. By holding it reversed 
against the light, its faults will start to the eye, as an irregularity of human 
features sometimes springs to notice in a looking glass. Figures may 
overlap or stand too far apart. Perhaps the leg of a Biedermeier sofa 
hides the more significant Louis heel of a seated governess. Perhaps the 
governess herself keels forward exaggeratedly in her chair; or her well- 
worn velour lacks that spirit-level adjustment which symbolizes her vir- 
tuous caste. Thereupon she is snipped from the picture en silhouette, 
neatly dissected, and, with the aid of rubber solution, reassembled piece- 
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meal on a sheet of tracing paper, so that both hat and torso each assume 
their rightful stance. 

When this re-arrangement of the lady’s balance, and consequently of 
her character, has taken place, she resumes her seat, to which another 
dab of the rubber solution fixes her beyond the peril of any further lapse. 

Sometimes I may perform such an operation on several objects in the 
same illustration, so that eventually in certain places two or three thick- 
nesses of the tracing paper overlie each other. Then the drawing is placed 
over a piece of glass with a light underneath it, and is traced in pencil 
on to a sheet of smooth hotpress paper. The tracing is then inked over, 
and the result, after touching it up, is the finished drawing. 

It remains now for the wording of the caption to be decided. Usually 
my inspiration for a drawing derives from some casual incident, an over- 
Heard remark or a chance reference in a newspaper. Such an idea 
extended from the normal context will sometimes do the trick. Between 
two ladies, for instance, there is nothing intrinsically comic in the state- 
ment: ‘J ran it up from a piece I got in the sales. As the comment 
of one ecclesiastic to another, who is fingering the speaker’s vestments, 
there is, I think, some ground for thinking it amusing. 

But it is not merely by the circumstances of its application that a 
phrase may become a joke. A character and the comment it makes are 
inseparable parts of the same caricature, and as much may depend on 
the care spent on phrasing a caption as on the artist’s skill or observation. 

For my own part I would rank an artist’s observation among the 
highest of his assets. Particularly is this true of the comic artist. 

_ Experience has taught me the value of making a minute observation of 
appearances. Whether in a crowded railway carriage or the seclusion 
of a country garden, I take instinctive note of what may seem at first to 
be unimportant details. The creases of a sleeve or waistcoat, the mended 
glove, the tract peeping from a pocket, the unstitched hem, the antique 
brooch, the photograph in a cigarette case, the grease mark on a hatband, 
the scar on a finger or the cracks in a shoe. Each of these gives some 
sort of clue to the character or circumstances of its owner. But, by 
observing them simply as isolated objects, I should learn nothing. The 
study of appearances is of value to an artist only if they are seen and 
judged in relationship to their surroundings. Only in this relationship 
does an object acquire an identity of its own. 

Confronting me, with every new drawing that I begin, is the problem 
of how to establish that relationship in comic terms. The human species 
lends itself readily to the more superficial forms of caricature. But comic 

art extends beyond the strip cartoon. My first and foremost aim is to 
present not merely a comic interpretation of the human form but of the 
_ human mind. 
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Play 


1. Unforgettable Days 
by Bernard Darwin 


| AM to write of the greatest and most fascinating figures in the world 
of sport and games whom I have known or seen with my own eyes, and, 
as Sir Oliver said of the portraits of the Surfaces, ‘in my opinion a goodly 
collection.” In these days I am constantly reading that the affection I 
have entertained for something or somebody is nothing but ‘snobbish- 
ness.” Well, the worship of these heroes is a snobbishness so childlike 
and innocent that it can surely do nobody any harm. 

I fancy one is inclined to worship those heroes most blindly who 
do things one never attempted to do oneself. They seem the more 
miraculous, their pinnacles the higher and more utterly unattainable. I 
certainly did at the age of ten win a silver cup and a marmalade jar in 
races upon the sacred cinders of Fenner’s, but I have never attempted to 
be a runner since and so the god-like runners shall come first. 

In my own little gallery of sporting prints I possess two of them. 
I have Lutyens winning the mile at Queen’s Club in 1892 as I saw 
him as a schoolboy with my own eyes. It was exhibited in Mr 
Stearn’s window at Cambridge and I went in nervously and bought it. 
I have also, given me by himself, the great H. C. L. Tindall winning a 
half-mile at Fenner’s by the length of the street. He was not only a 


glorious runner but a beloved creature and in later years a close friend: ~ 


of mine. I swelled with pride once a year when he took me to the Blues’ 
stand at the University Sports. ‘The Parson’—no one ever called him 
anything else—should certainly be my runner, but since I only saw him 
run once, when I was eight years old, I am afraid he hardly qualifies. I 
must seek some more modern hero who will, I feel convinced, come: also 
from the ranks of Cambridge. Not that I would deny to Oxford some 
splendid and romantic figures. There is C. B. Fry, for instance, whom I 
saw jump the then almost incredible distance of 23 ft. 5 ins. on the same 
. day as Lutyens won that mile. There is Jordan with his fierce red head, 
and another mighty quarter-miler, Bevil Rudd. There is Lovelock with. 
his light pattering stride and there is Cornwallis, now Sir Kinahan 
Cornwallis and an eminent servant of his country, winning the half-mile. 
In point of surge and thunder and majesty of stride I can scarcely imagine 
anyone more imposing. But when I turn to Cambridge, what richness 
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there is to choose from! Fitzherbert, Jordan’s great rival in the quarter, 
rolling like another Dr Johnson as he nears the tape; Workman who 
looked as if he were going to die in the first lap of his three miles and 
drew further and further away the more nearly dead he looked; Abrahams 
who always reminded me of some great bird of prey as he scudded down 
the track; Mountain and Lowe, most elegant of half-milers; Burghley 
over the hurdles, Stallard a great miler, and Tisdall who could do 
everything and looked— 
like-a god of old story, 
Come down from the home of his rest. 


All were magnificent, but I think I shall choose one a little more modern 
than any of these, A. G. K. Browne, with whom I have never exchanged 
a word, only admiring speechless at a distance. I saw him to the best of 
my belief win a hundred for Cambridge and a half-mile and several 
quarters. I certainly never saw him beaten and I doubt if anybody ever 
did, save those who went to the last Olympic Games at Berlin, where he 
lost by a millimetre when he had the worst station and one more stride 
at the end would have made the difference. Not only was he a beautiful 
runner but he looked, to my ignorant eyes at least, to be the perfect. 
example of an art concealing art. He seemed to exert himself so little 
and to be so entirely unexhausted at the end of that most exhausting race, 
the quarter. Here, as I thought, was quiet competence raised to the point 
of genius, and the trust that he inspired was unshakable. 

Pennington of Oxford was a fine quarter-miler and pushed him tolerably 
close, but somehow Browne always had that little bit that was wanted. 
A quarter in which men start diagonally in strings is for a while hard to 
judge, but once the race had, so to speak, sorted itself out and the men 
were in the straight for home, there was no doubt. I can hear Parson 
Tindall saying with a faith as complete as his judgment, “He’s got him,’ 
and he always had. I think Browne has given me more unadulterated 
pleasure than any other runner and in he goes to my gallery accordingly. 


IN all these matters of wholly personal preference some will be most 
attracted by the overwhelmingly brilliant and tremendous, and others by 
the nicest precision of excellence which save for its undeniable results is 
a little apt to escape notice. I remember many years ago at Rye sitting 
up to a late hour arguing with an old friend this question; if heaven 
granted you to play golf like Taylor or like Braid which would you 
choose? He was for the terrific Scotsman and I for the impeccably 
accurate Englishman. The struggle raged long and fiercely and, since 
there could be no end to it, I took him and his bedroom candle and shut 
_ them more or less forcibly into his room. I think I have had the same 
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possibly pedestrian taste for accuracy when I have watched the great men | 


of lawn tennis at Wimbledon. Laudabunt alii the brilliant, smiling, 
leaping, acrobatic Borotra. The crowd loved him best, but give me 
Lacoste, utterly unmoved, almost saturnine, going on and on with 
mechanical faultlessness, and with, as I surmise, some far-seeing plan of 
campaign in his head. Every stroke seemed to be produced with such 
technical perfection and to attain its end with such exactitude that I found 
him endlessly fascinating. In Alfred Lyttelton’s words about Bill Gray 
the racket-player I could vicariously ‘drink to the dregs the intoxicating 
delights of a prolonged rally.’ In lawn tennis I feel that the obvious player 
to put in my gallery should be Laurie Doherty, for I knew him fairly 
well and often played golf with him. But—it is rather a shameful confes- 
sion—I don’t think I ever saw him play lawn tennis, nor his brother R. F. 
either (H. L. always maintained that this was the best player he had ever 
seen) after we were all up at Cambridge at the same time. I am sure he 
would have fascinated me as he did at golf by his completely unruffied 
demeanour. It was impossible to imagine him with a hair either really 
or metaphorically out of place. There was to me something of a Sphinx 
about him, a Sphinx with a secret I could not penetrate. 

When on the subject of games played with a racket, I must add not 
full-length portraits—I have not seen half enough for that—but vignettes 
or thumbnail sketches to my gallery. I have seen Peter Latham play 
tennis, but that game is something of an esoteric mystery to those who 
do not play it. I retain no more than a vision of great mastery and a 
conviction, which a tennis court always produces, that here is a game in 
which style—or is method the better word?—is of supreme importance. 
At rackets, which I have watched all too little, I have in my mind one 
picture above all others, that of Mr J. C. F. Simpson hitting the ball. 
Hard hitting in any game, the sight of a great player, in Nyren’s words, 
‘rising to strike,’ setting himself with grace and power to give the ball all 
he knows, is always exciting, and I feel as if I had never seen anyone 
hit anything quite so hard as Mr Simpson hit a racket ball. And yet I 
am not sure whether Mr Nichols, of Badminton fame, did not hit that 
poor little shuttlecock with an equally magnificent venom. Neither shall 
I forget another champion only once seen, the great Barna at table tennis. 
_ For utter ease and beauty of striking he compares with any players of 
any game that I have ever seen. Alas! I have never seen the peerless 
Amr Bey play squash or he would doubtless and on the very same grounds 
_ be in my gallery. 


SOONER or later it is clear that I must come to golf, and here I. am in. 
a rather different position, having been able, however faint and pursuing, 
however immeasurably far below the great men, to play the game a little 
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myself. I have an immense field of choice, for I have seen them all from 
Willie Fernie (there was effortless beauty hard to beat), whom I watched 
nearly sixty years ago, to Henry Cotton, who must rank very high. I 
read an article the other day by Leonard Crawley, himself a very fine 
golfer, saying that if he were given the choice by Providence he would be 
Walter Hagen. It is no bad choice, for Hagen was most alluring, with 
his casualness and flamboyancy concealing a cold, shrewd, calculating 
brain, and above all with his powers of recovery. There was a certain 
shot chipped clean out of the cross-bunker in front of the 15th green at 
Sandwich when the championship hung by a hair—but I must refrain. 
I will choose two for the intense enjoyment I have had from them, J. H. 
Taylor and John Ball, very different in method and temperament, but 
alike in seductive greatness. 

I have never wavered in my allegiance to J. H. since I first saw him in 
1895. Especially in those ‘gutty’ days when the loose, long, slashing ‘St. 
Andrew’s swing’ was golfing youth’s ideal, here was a player such as one 
had never seen before. There was no grand flourish of swing, but by 
comparison a quietness that was almost, not quite, stiffness. With his 
right foot well forward he seemed to be playing his full drives rather as 
other men played their mashie shots. He was so quick over it too and 
gave the ball what looked no more than a careless little switch. But how 
undeviatingly straight it went! Here was accuracy with a vengeance! 
It was only a little while before I first saw him that someone had coined 
the aphorism, apropos of his victory at Sandwich, that the only hazards 
for him were the guide flags. Good golf reduced to its simplest elements 
consists in doing the same thing over and over again. That was what he 
appeared to do and has been doing ever since. The charm of mechanical 
accuracy was there, but not that of suave and unmoved calm such as I 
have praised in other heroes. Outwardly J. H. can be dour and quiet 
enough, for that is part of his professional armour, but anyone who knows 
him is conscious that there are flames leaping up within. Some Scottish 
sage has declared of golf that it is ‘aye fechtin’ against ye’ and J. H. always 
gave the impression of fighting, whether against himself, his enemy, the 
game or the elements. For that reason he has always been at his best, 
whether as a spectacle or a player, in the vilest weather, steady and 
immovable in the wind and rain, with his cap pulled down over his eyes, 
planted flat-footed and four-square. There was one cleek shot in a gale 
at Hoylake—but no, again I must control myself, and Hoylake brings 
me naturally to John Ball. 

‘There are many people besides me, though not so many now as there 
once were, who are prepared to argue any golfing point with a reasonably 
open mind except that of beauty of style. As to that they will admit no 
question. There was only one John Ball. It may be that there were 
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some things about his style not wholly beautiful, a certain rigidity of limb, 
for instance, in addressing the ball and a curious underhand grip of the 
right hand, but the swing itself was the perfection of that indefinable 
thing called rhythm; the upswing melted imperceptibly into the down- 
swing in a way that belonged only to him. So at least thought his 
fanatical admirers, and I doubt whether any other golfer has had so 
many as John had in Hoylake, where the ordinary business of life seemed 
to come to an end if he were playing a big match and the whole popula- 
tion tramped prayerfully round behind him. He inspired this frantic 
hero-worship without in the smallest degree going out to seek it. When 
on one occasion of his winning a championship elsewhere all Hoylake 
was assembled at the station to welcome him, he got out of the train 
at the previous station and walked quietly home, alone and unsuspected 
across the links. He was reserved to the verge of shyness and said 
scarcely anything, except no doubt to the circle of his few intimates, but 
his sayings became famous, and he became a legend in his life-time. 

Hoylake was inclined to regard him as uncanny, crediting him with 
mysterious powers of second sight and, if the stories are true, he was an 
inspired prophet about some of his own matches. Before his final at 
Westward Ho! against Abe Mitchell he said to Mr Janion, the Secretary 
at Hoylake and the most immobile of watchers, ‘Do you remember 
having to come with me to the 37th at Prestwick?’ Mr Janion admitted 
that he had so far bestirred himself. ‘Well,’ went on John, ‘you’ll have 
to go one hole further to-day’; and at the 38th hole Abe Mitchell topped 
his drive into a ditch and John Ball was champion for the eighth time. — 

‘Putting, in which John did not particularly excel, is the: part of golf 
which can appear most magical, and by way of supplement, I must add 
a putter to my gallery. Here I have no doubt at all. He shall be Jerome 
Travers, once Open Champion and several times Amateur Champion of 
the United States. I saw him win one of those Amateur Championships 
at Garden City when he was reduced to driving with an iron and was in 
mortal terror of hitting his mashie shots off the socket; and yet he won 
comfortably and was never severely pressed. He just putted his way 
through with such precision of striking on the green as I have never seen. 
He had not the diabolical aspect of another great American putter, Walter 
Travis, heightened as it was by the familiar black cigar, but he was to my 
eyes more perfectly mechanical. The ball clicked off his club and into 
the hole as if he had been wound up by a penny in the slot. - 


J ERRY TRAVERS more nearly approximated putting to the. neces- 
sarily far more exact art of billiards than anyone else I have seen, and, 
apropos, I ought to have a billiard-player. John Roberts, sad to say, I 

never saw, nor Lindrum, but Dawson, Peall, Stevenson, Inman, Rees, 
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Davis, Newman and that genius of the eternal losing hazard into the 
middle pocket, Gray, I have watched at different times, confessedly with 
the eye of ignorance. All of them possessed the same sort of skill as do 
jugglers and had a certain hypnotic effect on the spectator. The sight of 
the red ball travelling up and down the table for ever and ever at Gray’s 
bidding induced in the end the feeling that one must break the spell by 
screaming aloud. Apart from their skill the demeanour of professional 
billiard players is a never-ceasing marvel. One may talk of players at 


' other games being impassive or unruffled, but the calmest of them are 


positively demonstrative as compared with the billiard players. These 
all set an impenetrable mask upon their faces, but in the case of Inman 
one felt now and then conscious of a cheerful truculence gleaming 
through. He seemed just a little more human and hostile than the rest, 
the more so, perhaps, because his game was more like that of a good 
amateur raised to the nth power, than was that of his competitors. 
One could well understand why Mr Tom Webster found in him so 
inexhaustible a mine of richness. 


] SEEM to have left to the end, not of malice aforethought, the two most 
popular games of all, football and cricket. Of Association I have seen 
too little; for Rugby I shall as certainly go to Wales as I did to Cambridge 
for my runners. I ama quarter of a Welshman and become wholly one 
at the sight of a red jersey. I summon up many ecstatic visions of the 
rubber match at Cardiff between Wales and New Zealand. Wooller 
racing tremendous down the field (it was Rees Jones who nipped in to 
get the try) and Claud Davey running round for another try and burying 
his shoulder in the sacred earth. I could prate about that single match 
for ever, but I am going much further back, further even than the famous 
Dicky Owen whom I once saw, a great and skinny little hero. When 
I was up at Cambridge, Newport came there in all their pride and my 
eyes beheld A. J. Gould. It was, I think, the only time I have ever 
wanted a Cambridge side to lose and I felt, as one would say to-day, 


_ like a Quisling, but I could not help wanting the invincible Newport to 


win, as they did easily. Gould was then nearing the end of his career 
and Ihave no more than a dim memory of a black curly head, of a general 
slipperiness and elusiveness and of a perfect dove-tailing with the other 
three-quarters, Dauncey, Pearson and Gus Gould, all men of great 
renown. Such as my picture is, however, it is an unfading one. 

It was at much the same time of my life that I saw Shrewsbury bat at 
Fenner’s and on the strength of that single innings he very nearly comes 
into my gallery. He did not make any huge number of runs, about fifty 
or so, and I dare say a match against Cambridge was by way of being a 
little holiday to him; it was not nearly so serious as a county match for 
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Nottinghamshire, and he was probably not in the mood in which on going 
out to bat after lunch he ordered a cup of tea to be brought out to him 
atfour. Still, he looked as if he could not by any possibility be got out. 
Every stroke was made so easily and certainly and with such a lot of time 
to spare. He gave me the same feeling as I have tried to suggest in the 
case of Lacoste at lawn tennis. When he did get out, and heaven knows 
how the Cambridge bowlers did it, I wished he had gone on for ever. 

But after all if one has to choose a cricketer and has seen W. G. 
the question is surely decided. I only saw him play once or twice and 
he too did not make a long score, but it was long enough to ‘strike an awe 
and terror.” The chief impression left on my mind is that he made the - 
bat appear at once so small as compared with himself and so big as a 
guard of his wicket. It looked at once like a toy and a flaming sword — 
turning this way and that to the confusion of the bowlers. It was the 
same impression I had had in my first year at school in watching A. C. 
MacLaren, a Titan though still a schoolboy, dealing with our poor Eton 
bowlers. Those who saw W.G. when he was young and lissom saw no 
doubt something that my generation did not, but I imagine that he was 
never an aesthetically beautiful batsman. “The methods,’ wrote Alfred 
Lyttelton, ‘by which Mr Grace’s runs are made, though sound, service- 
able, powerful and not without the dignity attaching to all very high 
efficiency, are not ornamental.’ He was rather ‘simply and severely 
great’ and—no doubt I was magnetized—he made everybody else look 
small. 

The actual picture of W. G. which I should like to possess is one which 
I certainly never shall, for I believe it is unique. It belongs to Sir Stanley 
Jackson. It shows him looking exactly his part of the country doctor, 
in a hard felt hat with a square top, like that affected by Mr Winston ~ 
Churchill; a black tail coat, with vast side pockets in which one might 
imagine samples of corn; rather baggy trousers and in his hand a stout — 
walking-stick. He is not going the round of his patients but is looking 
at the pitch, I think at the Oval, on which he is about to lead Fogle 
against Australia. 

My mental image of him, too, is not the familiar one in- faunas 
with the small red and yellow cap perched on that great head. That has 
faded into the picture of the older man with whom on a few occasions I 
had the honour and the fun—for he was very good fun—of playing in 
foursomes at Walton Heath. He was nota great golfer, for he had begun 
too late, but there was yet about his golf that dignity of efficiency to 
which Mr Lyttelton referred, as he stood like a rock with both feet firm 
on the ground, flicking the ball straight down the course for no incon- 
siderable distance. A rock did I say? That is a most inadequate word. 
He was a mountain, towering high over the whole world of games. 


2. From Herbert Farjeon’s 
Cricket Bag 


EDITOR’S NOTE: When Herbert Farjeon died in May, 1945, he 
was at work on a cricket essay for THE SATURDAY BOOK. It was, 
unfortunately, too fragmentary for publication, but the gap has 
been filled by the kindness of his sister, Miss Eleanor Farjeon, 
who rescued from his papers the two sketches by him which 
appear below. They exemplify one interest of a man of many 

. interests, and their brilliance is a melancholy reminder of the 
loss the English stage suffered when Farjeon died. 


FIRST-CLASS AMBITIONS 


Woauen I was a small boy I wanted above all things to become a first- 
class cricketer. Given the chance of changing shoes with Ranjitsinhji 
or Joe Chamberlain, with F. S. Jackson or George Meredith, with Tom 
Richardson or the Prince of Wales, I would not have hesitated for a 
moment. Flannels were the only wear. 

My great ambition was to play in a Test Match, score a double 
century, bowl Joe Darling for a duck, and catch the last Australian left- 
handed on the stroke of time, the ball being driven with such force that 
it sent me spinning round and round, like Mlle Genée at the Empire. 
Of course, I would play in county matches too. Surrey. (‘good old 
Surrey!’) was my chosen team. And, as I lay in bed at night, I would 
imagine myself talking on equal terms with the giants of the Oval—with 
K. J. Key and Abel and Hayward and their mighty comrades. . 

‘Hallo, Abel!’ 

‘Hallo, Farjeon! Ripping innings you played, Farjeon!’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, Abel. I had a good deal of luck.’ 

‘Not at all. You batted first-rate, Farjeon. Didn’t he, Mr Key?’ 

‘He did, indeed, Abel. Farjeon, I shall put you in first next match.’ 

‘Right you are Key. I say, Key, you have got a nice moustache.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, Farjeon.’ 

‘But you have. Honour bright. Hasn’t he, Hayward?’ 

And then Hayward would chime in. And Hayes. And H. B. Chinnery. - 
And Baldwin—not Baldwin (S.) the interloper, who became Prime 
Minister, but Baldwin (C.)—the Baldwin. 
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‘Hallo, Farjeon!’ 
‘Hallo, Baldwin (C.)!.. .’ 


And so gloriously on, until I fell asleep, to dream the dreams that I 
could not control. 


I remember the day I discovered how to bowl leg-breaks. You took 
the tennis-ball between the middle finger and the third, you gave your 
fingers a flick, and lo! the ball broke. 

Not once, not twice, but half a dozen times it broke. . 

‘Joe! Joe! come out into the garden! I can bowl leg-breaks.’ 

‘Nonsense. I don’t believe it!’ 

‘But I can! I swear I can! Come and see!’ 

‘All right. I don’t mind. You try, then.’ 

How sceptical he was as he stood, bat in hand, on the gravel path that 
was our pitch! But I was confident. I knew I could. 

‘There! there! did you see it break?’ 

‘That didn’t break—it hit on a stone.’ 

‘It didn’t hit on a stone—you know it didn’t!’ 

‘All right. It broke if you like.’ 

‘It isn’t if I like. It did break. You watch this time.’ 

I bowled again. The ball pitched straight. It kept straight. . 

‘Did that one break?’ came from the other end. 

‘Of course it didn’t. I didn’t do it right, that’s all. Now you'll see.’ 

I bowled a third time, a fourth, a fifth. It was no good. Somehow I 
had lost the trick of it. I was furious. : 

I flew at my brother with my fists. He held me gently but firmly at 
bay. 

‘It did break the first time!’ 

‘Did it?’ 

‘Did it? did it? I tell you it did!’ 

‘Well, you think it did, and I think it didn’t, that’s all. : 

‘It didn’t hit on a stone! Let me go! It didn’t hit on a stone!’ 

Oh, Briggs! oh, Braund! oh, Woodcock, oh, C. J. Kortright! It’s a 
long time ago, I know. But even now I swear that it struck no stone, 
even now I swear that with my own unaided fingers I made it break. 


At my preparatory school I became confident of achieving first-class 
honours. I was top of the bowling averages. I was top of the batting 
averages. At the close of my last term I was presented with a cricket 
bat to the back of which was attached a little silver shield, and on that 
shield was inscribed my name, and my average (30.31), and under the 
average was engraved a quotation from Virgil: Spes O fidissima nostra! 
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Even Hirst never had a bat with S ue O fidissima nostra engraved on the 
back of it. 

How I hoped, when I went into bat for my seaside village during the 
summer holidays, that the wicket-keeper understood Latin! 

But something happened to my cricket. I don’t know what. Possibly 
the same thing that happened to yours. Anyhow, at my public school 
I only just got into the first, and they never put me on to bowl at all. 
And when, one day, I found myself face to face with Buckenham himself, 
and the ball hurtled towards me five times as fast as I had ever seen a 
ball hurtle before, I realized that all the Latin in the world wouldn’t keep 
my bails on. 

No, not even a Paternoster .. . 


To become a first-class cricketer! Is there a small boy in Britain 
worthy of the name of Briton or of small boy whose childhood has not 
been made wakeful and expectant by this ambition? Is there a grown 
man in the grand-stand whose maturity is not just a little saddened by 
the realization that, after all, he is only a grand-stand man? 

The god at the wicket bangs the ball to the boundary. There is a com- 
motion among the spectators. Half a dozen stalwarts rise eagerly from 
their seats. One, just a shade keener, just a shade quicker than the rest, 
seizes the prize and views the field. What shall he do? Shall he toss 
the ball tamely to long-on, who lounges ready to receive it? Or shall 
he, with one mighty hurl, send it flying across the great gulf of space 
into the hands of the distant wicket-keeper? 

The wicket-keeper or nothing! He raises his arm . . . And then he 
changes his mind, throws the ball gently to long-on, and returns to his 
seat, blushing all over, while the ghost of a child in a sailor-suit stands 
accusingly before him, pointing the finger of reproach. 

Call himself a boy, indeed! 


Childhood is made beautiful by the possibilities with which it overflows. 
One by one the possibilities peter out, one by one they disappear, until 
we lie on our last mattress, and life itself is the only possibility left to us. 

We are hot, we are weak, we are very tired, the light is dim—but we 
are conscious of a presence, and we stretch out a feeble hand. 

The presence takes it in hers and presses it to her lips. 
-Sweet presence! sweet, sweet lips! 

‘Thanks, old chap,’ we murmur. ‘Good old Hayward! I am fond of 
you,.Tom! Thanks for everything, Tom... .’ 

Ah, well, it is a cruel world. But Hayward, white with watching, will 
foreive us. She will understand. 
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‘OVER THE WALL—OUT!’ 


IT is all very well for the grown-ups next door to tell you twenty times, 
if they have told you once, that they will throw it back when they come 
out. What they do not seem to understand is that cricket won’t wait, and 
that, if every time Jessop hit one out of the ground, Gloucestershire’s 
opponents sat down on the grass and twiddled their thumbs till some 
passer-by chanced to find it and throw it back, the number of drawn 
games, large enough already, would be larger still. 

No doubt the grown-ups next door will, as they say, throw it back if 
they happen to see it, and so it may lie for two or three days before it is 
recovered, sodden with rain and now almost unfit for play—a grave 
matter this for the pocket-money classes. And let those who wonder 
why we lose the Ashes ask themselves whether the source of the trouble 
may not lie in the behaviour of these very grown-ups next door, whose 
churlishness imposes on the young that most style-cramping of all rules, 
‘Over the wall—out.’ How fortunate the children in the wide open 
spaces of Australia, where neighbours are so few and far between, and 
where the plants in the Bush are too numerous to matter. 

The M.C.C. may do a good deal to encourage English cricket one way 
or another, but it is not really a very far-seeing body. for it completely 
overlooks the child in the back-garden, and it has yet to establish a central 
Marylebone Window-Repairing Fund, on which any bona-fide window- 
smashing batsboy may rely for the settlement of all glaziers’ bills. Until 
such a fund is established, it is obvious that we shall continue to block 
and poke our way through childhood, and in maturity to spoon them > 
miserably up to point, for even though we perform in later life on the 
spacious swards of Lord’s or of the Oval, we are still subconsciously in 
terror of the greenhouse. ; is 

Really, the grown-ups next door need not get so cross about it. No- 
body could be treated more deferentially, more politely than they. If . 
they are actually in the garden at the time, they may count on ‘excuse 
me’s’ and ‘if you please’s’ to their heart’s content. 

‘Would you mind .. .” 

‘T say, ’'m awfully sorry, but . . .’ 

‘Do you think you could just . . .’ . 

‘Thank you!’ ‘Thanks!’ ‘Thanks awfully!’ ‘We'll be awfully 
careful!’ AWE 
Never are we more courteous, more genteel, more faultlessly brought 
up than at these moments. Yet they do not like us. Nor do they seem 
- to realize that it is quite as inconvenient for us as it is for them,.and that 
if only they would let us hop over, it would save them a deal of trouble, 
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for we know exactly where it went and could go straight to the spot, 


instead of bothering them with our ‘Nearer the roller . . . A little more 
to the right . . . No, I mean what was your right when you were turning 
the other way . . . Now—now—yjust behind you!’ 


If they are not in the garden at the time, then, of course, we do hop 
over, our hearts in our mouths and our heads in our heels. And per- 
haps there is no more spectral moment in childhood than the moment 
when we see that blurred face at the window—the face that peers not in, 
but out. There is a sudden, sharp rapping of knuckles against glass, 
the heart misses a beat, and then it is a dash for the ball and a dash for 
the wall, and a scraped wrist, and a bleeding knee, and a breathless, 
“Quick, he’s coming . . . Mind your eye, you fool . . . I saw the other 
ball too but I hadn’t time . . . We’d better go into the summerhouse for 
a bit . . .” And there, in the summerhouse, we skulk, almost wishing that 
he would come out, for if he does not, he may be writing a letter. And 
anything is better than a letter. 

All cricketers worth their salt come to know the gardens on each side 
of them pretty thoroughly, and this is useful, for it is always as well to 
get the hang of what not to step on. Sometimes, however, an indiscreet 
but mighty swipe will loft the ball over not merely one, but two garden 
walls, and then you are in for an adventure indeed, during which you 
may experience all the sensations of an intrepid explorer in a distant and 
unknown land. Here are strange plants and unsuspected shrubs. Here 
are mysterious paths that may lead you straight into the jaws of destruc- 
tion. Here, lurking in ambush, are savage inhabitants with enigmatic 
customs. Here, groping in the undergrowth, you wonder what mad 
caprice persuaded you to undertake this perilous enterprise and whether 
you will ever again see the dear ones that you left at home. And woe 
betide you now should your retreat be cut off by the untimely emergence 
of the neighbours frequenting the garden between you and your base! 
And heaven forgive you now the excuses you are already inventing to 
explain why you are so late for tea! 

The senior Franks on our right and the senior Lutgens on our left did 
not look with a favourable eye on the scaling of walls, maintaining that 
it was just as easy (which it wasn’t) and much more in order (which it 
may have been) for us to go round the back way and ring the tradesman’s 
bell and get the servant to let us through. But servants are busy people, 
especially where small boys are concerned. They do not welcome you 
with open arms the first time you come, and when it is three or four times 
in one afternoon, you may believe it or not as you please, but they really 
have better things todo. And since very little cricket, and that of a highly 
kiddish order, was played in the garden of the Lutgens, and almost no 
cricket of any order at all played in the garden of the Franks, I suppose 
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they considered it unfair that they should be continually pestered, while 
our servants could put their feet up all through the afternoon. 

Only once do I remember playing cricket in the garden of the Lutgens, 
and even then I had to pay for my pleasure in hard cash. On one of the 
hottest days of the year it occurred to me that if only I could get Marie, 
who was lame and about six years old, and her sister Paula, who was 
only four, to bowl to: me for long enough, I would stand an excellent 
chance of accomplishing my greatest ambition, which was to make a 
century. The coast being clear, and the girls in the garden, I clambered 
over the wall with the stumps and suggested a game, to which they 
unsportingly demurred. When, however, I offered them a penny each if 
they would bowl to me, they at once agreed, and having explained to 
them where to stand and what to do with the ball, I proceeded to knock 
their rather bemused bowling all over the place, calling out “Thirty-one, 
thirty-two, thirty-three’ as I ran from three stumps to one and back again. 

There were difficult moments. Before I had been in for five minutes, 
Marie started grizzling and saying that it was too hot, and Paula, catching 
the infection, started to cry. Halfway through my innings I had to com- 
pound with their cupidity by paying them their money before they had 
finished their work, a proceeding I knew to be fraught with danger. After 
that, there was nothing left but to appeal to their honour, assuring them 
that I had only thirty more runs to make now, now only twenty, now only 
ten. My heart beat high when I was in the nineties, though there was 
really no chance of getting out, for when they did not bowl wides, which 
had to be chased with a remorseless bat, they bowled so short that the 
ball often stopped dead before it reached me at all. 

But in the end I made that century, and returned home longing to tell 
the family that I was probably the only person alive who had made a 
century before reaching double figures—but I didn’t dare. I knew that 
there was something ignominious in my triumph and that Marie’s lame 
leg was pretty sure to be brought up against me, which would be 


infuriating. It wasn’t my fault that she was lame. I should have made a 


my century just the same if she hadn’t been. Better not say anything 
about it. But I had made a hundred—not out, too. And I might have 
hit my wicket or anything. 


Crime 


1. Lombroso 
by L. Radzinowicz, — 


Department of Criminal Science, Cambridge University 


lr a cat steals fish he commits an offence.’ This seemingly fantastic 
statement was made by an Italian doctor, Cesare Lombroso, the world- 
famous founder of the modern science of crime. 

With praiseworthy self-abnegation he abandoned the tempting pros- 
pects of a professional career and devoted his life to the study of the 
origins of crime. His aim was to ascertain scientifically why certain 
people seemed quite impervious to the threat, or even to the actual in- 
fliction, of punishment, and persisted in committing crimes in spite of 
all that could be done to deter them. 

In these arduous and difficult researches Cesare Lombroso was sus- 
tained and stimulated by an unshakable belief in the social usefulness of 
his work. He was convinced that the fight against crime could become 
effective only if it were based on a thorough and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the personality of the offender. Even in the second half of the 
nineteenth century this was a revolutionary idea, and it is the great merit 
of Lombroso to have made it a commonplace. Lombroso’s approach to 
the origin and history of what he called ‘’uomo delinquente’—the 
criminal man—was strikingly similar to the method applied by Charles 
Darwin in the study of man in general. Certainly, like Darwin, he laid 
the foundations for a new and highly important branch of science. 

A French thinker who was a stubborn opponent of Socialism is re- 
puted to have said that the only field in which Socialism is fully justified 
is that of science, for there everything belongs to everyone. And, indeed, 
it does in no way detract from Lombroso’s fame to say—as he himself 
repeatedly acknowledged—that though a great pioneer he had many 
distinguished predecessors whose researches greatly helped him to formu- 
late his doctrines. 

Lombroso was mainly interested in the causal relationship between the 
two aspects of the offender’s personality: his physical constitution and 
his mental peculiarities. He was himself convinced that such a relation- 
ship existed, and his aim was to prove it. This, however, was not a new 
conception. Many scientists before Lombroso were anxious to show 
_ that offenders have a body and a mind peculiar to themselves, and that the 
skull or the face of a man is not only highly symptomatic of his criminal 
_ inclinations, but may even prove his guilt. 
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Thus Valerio records a mediaeval edict ordering that, in the case of 
doubt between two suspects, the one showing more deformity was to 
be subjected to torture. It is also recorded that a mediaeval Italian 
judge always insisted on a physical examination of the criminal. If the 
results seemed to him unsatisfactory, his judgment was “Having seen 
your face and examined your head, we do not send you to prison but 
to the gallows.’ Similarly the great French jurists Jousse and Muyart 
de Vouglans, whose opinions on criminal matters were authoritative 
up to the outbreak of the Revolution, considered an unfavourable physi- 
ognomy one of the factors militating against the accused. Yet another 
French scholar, Lauvergne, who studied convicts in the Toulon prison, 
described murderers in terms which are strikingly similar to the eccentric 
formulae framed later by Lombroso: “They possess marked protuber- 
ances and a peculiar face stamped by the seal of a brutal and impassible 
instinct. Their heads are large and receding, with notable lateral 
protuberances, enormous jaws and masticatory muscles always in motion.’ 

Concurrently with these investigations into the physical characteristics 
of the offender, the view was gaining ground that his mental faculties, 
and particularly his moral instincts, were also quite different from those 
of all other people. In the development of this idea the contribution of 
the English psychiatrists was exceptionally noteworthy, and it had a 
strong influence on Lombroso. As early as the sixteenth century Thomas 
Abercromby, physician to King James II, spoke in his Treatise on the 
Mind of moral insanity, by which he meant that ‘all the upright senti- 
ments are eliminated, while the intelligence presents no disorders.’ He 
asserted that the influence of a moral sense on conscience can be altered, 
or even totally lost, without disturbing the intelligence. 

Lombroso himself acknowledged his great debt to many other English- 
men of science, notably to Clapham and Clarke, Winslow, Thomson, — 
Pritchard and Maudsley. In 1874 the last named thus. defined moral i in- 
sanity and its relation to criminal activity: 


‘The individual has no capacity of true moral feeling; all his impulses and desires, 
to which he yields without check, are egoistic; his conduct appears to be governed 
by immoral motives, which are cherished and obeyed without any evident desire to 
resist them. There is an amazing moral insensibility.’ 


THESE early researches and opinions greatly helped Lombroso to evolve 
his famous doctrine of the Born Criminal (11 Delinquente Nato). By a 
born criminal Lombroso meant a man who because of his physical de- | 


generescence and moral insanity was irrevocably piedesaed to commit 
offences. 
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he would devote his life to this line of research. It is true that Lombroso 
had always shown a keen, and indeed a precocious, interest in intellectual 
pursuits, but he seemed to incline rather towards historical and literary 
studies. 

He was born on November 6, 1835, of an old and wealthy family. 
When he was eighteen years old a curious episode occurred, which for the 
first time directed his mind towards the mysteries of crime. With a 
friend, to whom he was greatly devoted, he liked to go down to the river 
and read. In order to avoid carrying the book to and fro, they used to 
deposit it in a cleft in a rock. One day the-book disappeared. Some 
months later Lombroso discovered that it had been stolen and sold by 
his friend. This episode made a deep impression on him. The book 
was of small value, and his friend came from a rich family and had no 
need of money. 

It would seem that this personal experience had a formative effect 
on Lombroso’s views concerning the pathological origin of delinquency. 
He decided to study medicine and went to Pavia, one of the most ancient 
universities of Italy. After crowning his studies with an excellent dip- 
loma, he entered the Army. For some time he worked in a mental asylum, 
and published a series of studies summing up his experiences and the 
results of his researches. 


THE year 1870 was the most decisive in Lombroso’s life. He was then 
35 years old, and was conducting in the prisons and asylums of Pavia 
an investigation of the anatomical differences between ordinary people, 
‘insane people, and criminals. At first he was unable to reach any 
definite conclusions. But when one day he opened the skull of Vilella, 
the famous Italian brigand just executed for his crimes, he made a most 

- important discovery which became the point of departure for his great 
work on the Natural History of Crime. . This is how Lombroso himself 
described this great event of his life: 


‘Suddenly, the morning of a gloomy day in December, I found in the skull of 
a brigand a very long series of atavistic anomalies . . . analogous to those that 
are found in inferior vertebrates. At the sight of these strange anomalies, as a 
large plain appears under an inflamed horizon, the problem of the nature and of 
the origin of the criminal seemed to me resolved; the characters of primitive 
men and of inferior animals must be reproduced in our times. And many facts | 
seemed to confirm this hypothesis, above all the psychology of the criminal; the 
frequency of tattooing and of the professional slang; the passions as much more 
fleeting as they are more violent, above all that of vengeance; the lack of fore- 
sight which resembles courage and courage which alternates with cowardice and 
idleness which alternates with the passion for play and activity.’ 


_. Lombroso was almost intoxicated with this discovery, an amusing com- 
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ment on which may be found in the diary of Emile Laveleye, who was 
travelling in Italy about that time: “There has been introduced to me in 
Milan an unknown young scholar, Dr Lombroso. He spoke of certain 
anatomical signs by which he can recognize criminals. What a useful 
and convenient discovery for committing magistrates!’ Soon afterwards 
that unknown young man was to become famous throughout the world. 
Lombroso established his fame by publishing his book The Criminal 
Man. In this work he described the criminal tendencies of the lower 
organisms, including even the vegetable world. He then examined the 
crimes committed by animals and—passing to human beings—by children 
and savages. On the basis of this material he built up his main theory, 
according to which criminals are a special kind of race, biologically and 
ethically different from all other men. Crime, he held, is very often to 
be explained by atavism, that is, a tendency of living beings to return to 
a distant type from which intermediate generations have caused them 
to deviate. Thus certain unusual features and tendencies which the 
criminal’s immediate ancestors had lost, but which his remote ante- 
cedents had possessed, suddenly reassert themselves and determine his 
behaviour. This phenomenon has been called by some criminologists the 
‘throw-back heredity.”- Lombroso thought that about one-third of all 
offenders were born criminals, but in addition he distinguished other 
categories, such as lunatic criminals, emotional criminals, occasional 
criminals, and habitual offenders. He did not deny that crime may be 
due also to certain social and economic circumstances, but he considered. 
that atavism, moral insanity and epilepsy were its main causes. Finally, 
he advocated a thorough reform of the penal system. Penalties should 
not be awarded in accordance with the gravity of the offences only, but 
should depend also on the personality of the offender. He believed that 
many delinquents should be subjected to special educational and medical 
treatment rather than shut up in prison. 
The first edition of Lombroso’s work, which appeared in 1876, passed 
almost unnoticed, but the second edition caused a sensation throughout 
the world. Taine wrote to him an enthusiastic letter from Paris, while in 
Italy, Baron Rafaele Garrofalo, a high magistrate, and Enrico Ferri, one 
of the greatest professors of criminal law in the twentieth century, 
recognized his doctrine and established a new school of criminal science 
which has since exercised a powerful influence on contemporary thought 
on penal matters. j 
Like all pioneers, however, Lombroso was faced also with bitter—and 


*In his stimulating book The Delinquent in Art and Literature Professor Enrico Ferri | 
advanced the view that Macbeth represents the type of a born criminal, Hamlet of a lunatic 
_-criminal, and Othello of an emotional criminal. Ferri’s aim was to show that Lombroso’s 
doctrine was on the whole corroborated by the great works of literature. He was, certainly 
able to prove that there was much affinity between the Lombrosian doctrine and the mechanism 
of crime and the psychology of criminals as described by Shakespeare, Dante, Dostoievsky, 
Balzac and Zola. 
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it must be recognized—very largely justified opposition. At the Inter- 
national Congress of criminal anthropology in Paris he was attacked by 
doctors, jurists and sociologists. It was at this meeting that Lacassagne, 
a French criminologist and doctor, severely criticized Lombroso for not 
having paid due attention to the social causes of crime, such as economic 
inequality, unemployment, bad housing, and malnutrition. Lacassagne 
summed up his speech on that occasion with the famous saying: ‘Societies 
have the criminals they deserve.’ 

Lombroso, impatient and emotional by nature, took these criticisms 
so much to heart that he refused to go to the next Congress. He also 
declined an invitation to a subsequent meeting which was to take place in 
St Petersburg, but this time he was actuated by altogether different 
considerations: himself a Jew, Lombroso intended thus to express his 
disapproval of the anti-semitic policy of the Tsar. When his decision 
became known he received hundreds of telegrams, many of them from 

‘influential Russians connected with the Imperial Court, praying him to 
change his mind. Ultimately he went to St Petersburg, where he was 
received.with great honour. A generous welcome was also extended 
to Lombroso in London, which he visited on a later occasion. His ~ 
labours received world-wide recognition, and he was particularly touched 
when scholars of several nationalities presented him with a composite 
work commemorating his great contribution to modern criminal science. 


-LOMBROSO’S views on the origin of crime were in many respects 
highly provocative, and it is only natural that they should have given 
rise to sharp controversy. The most shattering blow to the Lombrosian 
concept of the criminal man as a specific type of human being came 
from England. 

In 1913 a report was published embodying the results of the investi- 
gations carried out by Dr Charles Goring, a prison doctor, whose 
premature death was a heavy loss to criminal science. Dr Goring 
examined first 3,000 dangerous criminals and then a number of under- 
graduates from Oxford, Cambridge, and Aberdeen, as well as some 
professors of the University of London. One of the striking facts which 
he established was the lack of any appreciable difference between the 
length of the skull of the Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates and of 
the criminals. At the same time a difference in the same measurements 
between the Aberdeen undergraduates and the Cambridge under- 
graduates was ascertainable. The difference between the professors of 
the University of London and the criminals was extremely slight. In 
conclusion Goring stated, ‘In fact, from the knowledge only of an under- 
graduate’s cephalic measurements, a better opinion could be formed as 
to whether he was studying at an English or a Scottish University than a 
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prediction could be made as to whether he would eventually become a 
University professor or a convicted felon.’ 

In spite of this and many other attacks, the Lombrosian theory was 
by no means demolished. On the contrary, modern opinion confirms it 
on many crucial points. For example we know today that many 
offenders are of a low physical constitution while many others are 
mentally affected. The remarkable investigations carried out by Pro- 
fessor Lange on criminal twins proved also that some of them exhibited” 
an almost identical anti-social behaviour—a fact which shows that inborn 
dispositions should not be disregarded when the explanation of the origin 
of crime is sought. Indeed, these and similar findings have. convinced 
many of our contemporary criminologists that we are witnessing a true 
renaissance of the Lombrosian concept of crime. 

But whatever the ultimate results of these interesting researches may 
be, the modern science of crime owes a great debt to Cesare Lombroso. 
As the Dutch jurist Van Hamel aptly said, “Former lawyers bade men 
study Justice, but Lombroso bids Justice study men.’ This formula well 
summarizes the essence of his writings and shows where his chief merit 
lies. Nor should it be forgotten that he was a great humanitarian and a 
great gentleman. Generous by nature, courageous in his convictions, loyal 
in scientific collaboration, full of imagination and vitality, he had but 
one ambition—to make criminal justice more enlightened and to con- 
tribute to social happiness. 

Unlike many other great personalities, Lombroso had no reason to 
complain of ungratefulness, for his great achievements were generously 
recognized in his lifetime. This noble Italian doctor, who spent the best 
years of his life in the tragic environment of cemeteries, lunatic asylums 
and prisons, quickly. captured the imagination of enlightened public 
opinion everywhere, and his name ranks high among the honoured 
scholars of the nineteenth century. Even such disappointments as he had, 
and much of the opposition he had to contend with, would have been | 
spared him had he been more cautious in formulating his doctrines and . 
more discriminating in the selection of the clinical, historical and 
statistical material by which he supported his conclusions. 

I am reminded of the saying of Enrico Ferri, one of the closest col- 
laborators of Cesare Lombroso and himself a great professor of criminal 
science, whose pupil I was privileged to be. Some twenty years ago, in 
his villa in Rome, Ferri was discussing with me the work of Lombroso. 
At a certain moment, pointing towards Lombroso’s bust standing on his 
desk, he said: ‘My young friend, do not make the mistake common to so 
many of Lombroso’s detractors; always remember that he was a man of 
genius, though he had not much talent. (Un homme de génie qui a 
manqué du talent.) oe 


2. (Conversation in Baker Street 
by Howard Spring 


I KNEW that he was at home, because as I passed the well-remembered 
door in Baker Street ‘his rooms were brilliantly lit, and, even as I looked 
up, I saw his tall spare figure pass twice in a dark silhouette against the 
blind. He was pacing the room swiftly, eagerly, with his head sunk upon 
his chest and his hands clasped behind him. To me, who knew his every 
mood and habit, his attitude and manner told their own story. He was 
at work again. He had risen out of his drug-created dreams, and was 
hot upon the scent of some new problem.’ 

So I rang the bell, which presently was answered by the stout, bustling 
landlady. 

‘Good evening, Mrs Turner,’ I said. 

She looked at me in some surprise. ‘Hudson to you,’ she said. 

‘Come, come,’ I protested. ‘Surely when Mr Holmes was engaged on. 
that small matter of the Scandal in Bohemia you were known as Mrs 
Turner.’ 

‘Oh, known,’ she said. “That’s as maybe. What you’re known as and 
what you are don’t always come to the same thing. It’s that Dr Watson’s 
fault. My! I wouldn’t like to take a prescription from him! As like as 
not he’d write C21 H22 N2 O2 when all he meant was H20.’ 

I laughed lightly. ‘I see,’ I said, ‘that association with Mr Holmes has 
not been wasted on you.’ 

‘He leaves things lying about,’ she said shortly. ‘And I’ve read his 
monograph on toxicology. But that Watson!’ 

‘Oh come,’ I said. “The good doctor is not all that bad. And we 
should always remember that he served his country under the blazing sun 
of our Eastern Empire. To this day, when the wind is in a certain 
quarter, the Jezail bullet troubles him, and so we should make allowances. 
Doubtless it is on such occasions that he slips up.’ 

‘Slips up! My word!’ she said. “That’s putting it mildly. Did you 

_ read that one about the Copper Beeches?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ I answered. ‘I thought it uncommonly good.’ 

‘That’s as maybe,” she said darkly. ‘But did you notice the curious 
incident of the prolonged breakfast?’ 
~ ‘Now, now, Mrs Tur—er, I mean, Hudson—you’re using the doctor’s 
own methods. You remember Silver Blaze? “I would draw your atten- 
tion to the curious incident of the dog in the night-time.” “The dog did . 
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nothing in the night-time.” “That was the curious incident,” remarked 
Sherlock Holmes.’ 

‘I see you’ve got it all off pat,’ said Mrs Hudson. ‘But I still ask you: 
Did you notice the curious incident of the prolonged breakfast?’ 

‘I can’t say I did.’ ; 

‘I’m glad there’s something you haven’t noticed,’ she said with satis- 
faction. ‘Well, let me tell you. I have erred, perhaps, as Mr Holmes so 
often and so rightly says of Dr Watson, for it’s not so much the breakfast. 
But there they are, at the beginning of that adventure of the Copper 
Beeches, sitting after breakfast on either side of a cheery fire. So 
obviously, Mr—er—?’ 

‘The fewer names mentioned under this illustrious fanlight the better.’ 

She gave me a shrewd look and continued: ‘Well, as I was saying, 
breakfast obviously can only have been just over. Then they have a 
bit of back-chat about that Jephro Rudcastle, and Miss Hunter comes in 
and they have some more back-chat, and then, says that Watson, “she 
bade us both good-night.” ty 

But I was not to be drawn. ‘A lapse, certainly,’ I admitted. “But if 
I remember aright it was a cold morning and “a thick fog rolled down 
between the lines of dun-coloured houses, and the opposing windows 
loomed like dark shapeless blurs through the heavy yellow wreaths.” Just 
the circumstances to start Dr Watson’s ache from the Jezail bullet.’ - 

‘More than somewhat,’ she snorted on a startlingly modern note. 

‘Mr Holmes himself,’ I reminded her, ‘once made the deep remark 
that human nature is a strange mixture. So let us be charitable.’ | 

“You’re full of Mr Holmes, aren’t you?’ she said rather tartly. ‘I see 
you’ve got him all off like a book. But let me remind you that Mr Holmes 
himself has said some pretty sharp things about Dr Watson.’ 

‘Such as?’ I challenged, her. ; 

“Well, he says his ideas are limited, and that his attentions amount tow 
persecution.’ 

‘Mr Holmes himself,’ I persisted ‘has often stressed the importance of — 
taking all factors into account when considering a problem. And so,’ 
I pursued, conscious of being, to say the least, a little rotund, ‘in con- 
sidering an inadvertent expression or two which Mr Holmes may have 
let drop concerning his dearest friend, we must consider Mr Holmes’s 
own state of mind. You will admit, Mrs Hudson, that he is. not, in all 
circumstances, one hundred per cent normal?’ 

‘That’s as maybe, Mr—er—?’ she hedged. 

“You may call me General Reader,’ I conceded. 

She was unimpressed. ‘Generals don’t cut much ice here,’ she said. 
‘We’ve had the highest in the land.’ 


‘I know,’ I said, ‘that you’ve had at least one “big masterful ae 
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crat,” and I have formed my own conclusion as to the identity of the 
gentleman with beavy bands of astrakhan slashed across the sleeves and 
fronts of his double-breasted coat. If I remember accurately, the 
deep blue cloak which was thrown over his shoulders was lined with 
flame-coloured silk and secured at the neck with a brooch which con- 
sisted of a single flaming beryl. His furry boots contributed to an 
appearance of barbaric opulence. In my opinion, he was none other 
than—’ 

Mrs Hudson clapped a hand upon my mouth. ‘No!’ she cried. ‘No— 
if you please, General.’ With a far-away sigh she added: “Those were 
the days! Now we’re down to stockbrokers’ clerks.’ 

We looked at one another for a moment, lost in a dream of the great 
beginnings. Then I said: ‘I was saying, Mrs Hudson, that in considering 
Mr Holmes’s occasional peevishness towards poor Dr Watson, a loyal 
stooge if ever there was one, we must remember the great investigator’s 
moments of high tension. It is to Dr Watson himself that we are in- 
debted for a description of one of those times of exaltation. “His face 
flushed and darkened. His brows were drawn into two hard, black lines, 
while his eyes shone out from beneath them with a steely glitter. His 
face was bent downwards, his shoulders bowed, his lips compressed, and 
the veins stood out like whipcord in his long sinewy neck. His nostrils 
seemed to dilate with a purely animal lust for the chase, and his mind 
was so absolutely concentrated upon the matter before him that a question 
or remark fell unheeded upon his ears, or at the most only provoked a 
quick, impatient snarl in reply. He ran round like a dog.”’ 

‘T’ve never seen him as bad as that,’ said Mrs Hudson, cautiously. 

‘But remember that Dr Watson has, and doubtless it was in such a 
bloodhoundly moment that he bayed and snapped at his loyal colleague.’ 

‘Perhaps there’s something in what you say,” she grudgingly conceded. 

During these exchanges a light fog had been filtering into the street, 
and out of it there now appeared a blithe young figure whose coat was 
decorated with a row of shiny buttons. His face was fresh and smiling, 
young but very wise and tactful. He looked about fifteen, and as he ran 
lightly up the stairs he called: “Good evening, Mrs. Hudson.’ 

‘Good evening, Billy,’ she answered. 

‘So that’s Billy,’ I cried. 

“Yes, General, that’s Billy,’ she admitted. 

‘Well, well,’ I said. “To my sure and certain knowledge he’s been with 
Mr Holmes for at least ten years, and, even to make an extreme con- 
cession, I should think ten would be young to start as a page-boy. Why, 
the fellow can’t be a day less than twenty!’ / 

The fog was thickening quickly, pouring in through the open door. 


$12 CONVERSATION IN BAKER STREET 


Down the stairs suddenly came the sound of a voice, sharp-edged as steel. 
‘Billy, give me a pipe. You'll find them there with the tobacco in the 
coal scuttle.’ 

Mrs Hudson looked round apprehensively. ‘I’d better be getting in,’ 
she said. ‘When he starts smoking he starts thinking, and when he starts 
thinking anything may happen.’ ; 

Again we were interrupted. A bluff, moustached figure, not unlike a 
doctor I had once known, named Conan Doyle, brushed past us and 
hurried up the stairs without so much as a word. | 

“Oh, well,’ said Mrs Hudson, “if he’s on the scene—’ 

‘He doesn’t look much changed, either,’ I said. ‘I’d have known him 
anywhere.’ 

The fog was making the light shine dimmer behind the fantigae so 
that I could scarcely read the magic incantation: 221B. 

Mrs Hudson, almost immaterial, became suddenly confidential. “The 
fact is, General,’ she whispered, ‘no one here changes at all. You remem- 
ber what Dr Watson wrote in The Mazarin Stone? “It all seems very 
unchanged, Billy.” And it is. We don’t get any older an’ we don't 
get any younger. We're fixed here, for good an’ all, just as we are, 
in 221B Baker Street.’ 

‘I hope you always will be, you old dear,’ I thought, and realized that 
the door had shut quietly in my face. I crossed the street in the thicken- 
ing fog, made worse by the black-out, and all but fell into an immense 
hole torn out of the earth by a bomb. There was light enough, however, 
to see the faintly-illuminated blind of 2218 defying the black-out. I could 
discern sinewy fingers drawing a bow across the strings of a violin, but 
presently the unheard melody ended, the instrument was laid down, and 
a hansom-cab, as spectral as the hound of the Baskervilles, stopped at 
the door. A moment later, disregarding all physical considerations, it. 
drove past me, moving smoothly through the air over the vast crater. I 
was able to glimpse the two faces within: the bony intense face of the 
great detective, collected into some impassioned analysis of a problem of ' 
evil, and the faithful dog-like visage of Watson, who surely on such a 
night must have found the Jezail bullet no small inconvenience. But, 
disregarding all that, there he went, a Sancho disdaining human pangs 
if he might give his iota, side by side with the Quixote who commanded — 
his devotion and sustained his esteem. 

They drove away, fading slowly down the long perspective of my own 
years, vanishing utterly at a point where a small boy was huddled over 
a kitchen fire with the Strand magazine upon his knee, heir of an age © 
which he little guessed to include this lightless night, this horrid gash in 
the earth’s solid structure, mercifully hidden by just such a fog as had 
seemed to his provincial imagination an ingredient of neta 
enchantment. ; 
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A Letter to Low 


Dear Davip Low, 

“When first I was shown your gallery of eminent contemporaries 
I laughed till the tears came. The man-eating marxist in his vege- 
{arian’s hat, the reformer hunting (presumably) the snark, the popular 
philosopher, the left-winger with his radiant motherhood air—how 
‘delightful to take these welfare workers for once with a pinch of salt! 

And the others: the statesman leaning on affability, the poet resting his 

wings in doubt, the scientist and his infectious birdsnesting grin—even 

the disciple is refreshed to find in these public monuments somewhere 

to go for a laugh. Though I have looked at your gallery a dozen times 

since, I still laugh. But with enjoyment of the joke something else is 

_ mingled: appreciation of a profound critical judgment of men and 

affairs. And I remember, as thousands of my generation will remember, 
how much I owe to you as a political guide. 

It was, I suppose, in the early thirties that I began to look to you for 
an interpretation of the movements going on in the world round me. No 
doubt I should have looked earlier; but then you know as well as anyone ~ 
how reluctant are the British to tackle an ugly problem except from the 

last ditch; and my generation in particular, a generation which spent the 
years of the 1914-18 war at school, harmlessly mulling over the balance 

* of power and the isosceles triangle, was perhaps shyer than most of the 
intricacies of the political scene, suffered a stronger revulsion from what 
‘seemed to us the despairing chicaneries of international relations. 

- Soon enough the danger was no longer remote. The jungle began to 
encroach on the pleasant cultivated clearing-in which we lived; the voices 
of the raven and the vulture began to mean business. Then it was that, 

taking warning by easy stages, I and my like found in you a tutor at once 

genial and severe. As your pupils advanced in their studies, they began, 
no doubt, to disagree now and then with your treatment of a subject. 

But at least, in agreement or not, they were kept aware by you of the 

danger-points: so much so that now, to look back at the long series of 
your cartoons, through the belligerent peace. to the full-scale re-opening 
of war, is to recapture the mood and oppression of all those years. 

Odd, perhaps, that anything in that threatening decade should have © 

passed from memory; for never, surely, did a people live more appre- 
__hensively than the British in the late nineteen-thirties. Yet so huge are 
_ the events in which we are still involved that the average human mind has 
Toom for nothing but the present; the monstrosities even of the immedi- 
past shrink in the violent perspective of contemporary history. 

_ In your work the drum-tap years live again. Italy and Germany 
-manceuvring for control in Austria, the Abyssinian campaign, the re- 
occupation of the Rhineland, the Chinese Incident, non-intervention in 
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Spain, the uneasy partnership of the Axis—the painful history lesson 
is all there. Yet much of it has faded in our minds: the Polish Corridor 


and the camel corridor, the purge and the pogrom, Wal-Wal and Danzig _ 
—even the name of Godesberg rang only faintly in our ears when at 


Jast, in the summer of 1945, its associations became suddenly those, not 
of humiliation but of victory. It is salutary to remember; and so once 
again you are our guide, reminding us which way lay the path to the 
quicksands. 

Now, as a new and formidable prospect opens before us, a new oppor- 
tunity presents itself to the popular enlightener. The great ogres are 
gone: Hitler, Mussolini, Himmler—those creatures elevated by the folly 
of men to demi-gods, those odious creatures whom you mocked without 
ever losing sight of their dynamic evil, are gone. We laugh at them no 
longer; the manner of their ending translates them into the realm of the 
dreadful grotesques of history. But there are new ogres, new spectres 
of dissension and destruction. 

The caricaturist is traditionally believed to stand for reaction. The 
great artists in humour, literary and pictorial, have been inclined to attack 
the new rather than the old; Aristophanes was no progressive. You, on 
the contrary, have been always on the side of movement, change, advance. 
What I and, I fancy, many of my generation would ask of you is some 
light on the humane middle path which lies between the extremes of 


reaction and revolution. Early in the war a friend remarked that hence-, 


forth it would be impossible for the artist or the writer to avoid the 


entanglements of political extremism. I refused to believe, him; I still. 


refuse to believe him. I look to you to reaffirm the conviction that a man 
can be a political animal, profoundly concerned with the welfare of his 
fellows and the honourable direction of his State, without becoming a 
political slave ruled by party prejudice and the animosity of class or race. 

In the arena of politics it becomes increasingly difficult to fight out a 
matter on its merits rather than on the colour of its party badge. More and 
more the catchphrase replaces the idea, cant numbs the free judgment: 
ideology is exalted above the individual conscience. You can help by 


upholding the integrity of the individual judgment, by exposing the 


viciousness of the class battle and holding up to ridicule the manufactured 


- strife of party. Without some such guidance many of my generation, 
_ and, I dare say, of younger generations too, may be driven into once 


more withdrawing from political interests, once more rejecting a share 


in the unity of affairs. And then we shall look round one day to find 


that, while we were cultivating our gardens, a new tyranny has grown, a 
new oppression spread; and all will be to do again. 

Your obedient servant and persistent pupil, 
Ditys POWELL. 
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Private Life 


Household Gods 


by Edwin Smith 


Milan's need of supported surfaces, some raised at eighteen inches to sit upon, 
others at thirty inches to uphold his work, his plate or his arm whilst he writes; 
man’s desire to dispose and conceal some possessions, to dispose yet display 
others, have in successive ages stimulated the production of objects that are 


_ among humanity’s most endearing creations. 


Little can be found, sharing the three dimensions of these articles of furniture 
and objects of domestic adoration, that concentrates so expressively the flavour 
of the age that constructed them. On their invention is bestowed just those 
qualities of stylish exaggeration, intimate charm and sly humour that are found 
elsewhere only in the fashioning of personal dress and coupled there with 
impermanence. For whereas the coats that clothe an age decay with it, the seats 
that support an age survive without loss of convenience or congruity to accom- 


-modate the unchanging needs of those that follow. 


- This small collection of photographs extracts from houses in which their use 


~vdS regular objects not always antique in age or market value, but in which can be 


found in notable strength the especial pleasure that the chair, the table, the 
chest can yield. As a household god the cat teapot (above) deserves double 
homage, uniting in one symbolic shape two dear indispensables of domesticity. 


SOME chairs, like ‘the 
one above, have the 
smiling quality of con- 
veying as clearly as their 
own shape the outline in 
air made by the act of © 
sitting. In endless variety 
of design, these spindle-~ 
back chairs, by the rhyth- 
mic repetition of the 
rungs alone, give much 


visual pleasure. 


Tue back most clearly 
conveys the personal char- 


acter of a chair. Lightness 


and the grace of contra- 
weaving curve give an 
unmistakable gender to the 
chair above. The deft crown- 
ing of parallel uprights 
with precisely scribed circles 
has much to do with delight 


- 


in the other. 
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Hfere is a mid- 
Georgian ladderback 
chair, with | subtly 
curved and fretted 
rungs and legs fluted 
from seat to floor. A 
late Georgian arm- 
chair below, and a 
sofa-table with 
legs characteristically 
crossed, both typical 
of the time known as 
Regency. 

Opposite: another 
Regency chair, with 
the ‘Grecian’ in- 
curved legs of the 
period, standing be- 


side a painted corner 


cabinet. 
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On the adjoining page and above are two 
tables whose circular tops are upheld, one by 
a central column and pedestal base, the other 
by three expressively curved legs whose feet 
stamp the floor like the hooves of lively horses. 
Claw-and-ball feet of an almost disturbing 
reality terminate the slender ‘gate’ legs of the 
table on the left below. And here a sofa-table 
whose capacious top sits upon its too-tapered 


column with an alert air of service. 


Two Regency sofas which emphasize by absence, either wholly or in 
part, of back their real recumbent use. The extremities of both conclude 
in elegant in-turning curves, which in the lower richly characteristic piece 
become the heads of birds. These, the winged lions and hocked feet are 
free adaptations of motifs from Egypt, Greece and Rome unearthed by 


the archaeological curiosity of the time. 


THe relationship between the rectangles into which this bookcase is divided would, even were 


the case emptied of books, sufficiently beguile the eye. 


THe horizontal insistence 
of drawers, their regular 
repetition and the toylike 
punctuation of handles and 
keyholes, make even the 
humblest case that contains 
them a pleasure to the eye. 
Both pieces here are tradi- 
tional of their type, that 
adjoining pleasing most by 
the shape the inclined desk- 
top creates, and that below 
more by the richness of its 


veneered surface. 


THe mirror hangs high in the 


hierarchy of household gods, often 
over the hearth—the altar itself of 
domesticity. Above are two superb 
survivors of the eighteenth century. 
Here a convex mirror enclosed 
within a cable whose boldness of 
calibre contrasts with the minute 


precision of the reflected image. 


A SECRETAIRE (left) whose delicacy 
and length of leg are formally related to 
the trivet below. Two brass fenders, the 
one on the next page surmounted by a 
shapely screen. There also is a skeleton 
clock flanked by the exotic shapes con- 
trived from coloured “balls on candle- 
sticks. Well-worshipped gods all, not 


least the brown-glazed lion above. 
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A STAFFORDSHIRE tea set, 
from the early nineteenth century, 
with transfer pictures in black, the 
rims relieved with silver; and a 
coffee-pot below of the same time 
and origin. Both pots are boldly 
curved and from each the spout 
and handle spring with a balance 


of assured perfection. 


Two plates of Rockingham, a Dresden flower vase, an English tumbler, and an etched 
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Apsout the well-designed object, as about this plate, cushion and baking dish, there is the 
same atmosphere of authority and assurance that surrounds objects of natural growth. Uren 
their surfaces are expressed as clearly as in words the quality of their producer and the taste 
of their owner. For the objects with which we dwell, like the garments we wear, are significant 
appendages to our personality, we are judged by them, associated with them and in the mental 
eye of our friends appear rarely without them. An interest in their character and design is not 


therefore a matter merely of pride or fashion, but a reasonable outcome of adult consciousness. 


Country Pleasures 


Scrapbook 


photographs by 


Glass 


Douglas 
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In our civilization dancing has been raised to its highest power of expression in 
‘ the performance of ballet. The elements of dance, music and acting, together with 
scenery, costume and stagecraft, are unified in a complex of rhythms and harmenies 
to evoke an atmosphere, tell a story, or underline—with subtlety—a parable. This 


unifying act is the work or the chore- 
ographer, the creator of the ballet, 
and the excellence of his work is 
shown in the clarity and beauty of the 
movements which he creates out of 
the basic vocabulary all dancers ac- 
quire in their training. 

This choreography is illuminated 
by the personality of the dancer, and 
sO gives new value to the myth or 
legend, which once again becomes 
real for us. The dancer works with 
an elaborate technical equipment, for 
every part of his mental, nervous and 
physical being is used in giving ex- 
pression to the choreography. 

Spectacular entertainments which 
included dancing were a Renaissance 
product, and the dance-system which 
is the basis of nearly all ballet today 
may be reckoned five hundred years 
old. .A rapid-movement style empha- 
sizing the importance of line all the 
time is the mark of ballet in the tra- 
ditional form. Noverre, an 18th cen- 
tury choreographer, invented the 
action-ballet and so gave theatrical 
shape to the plot by means of acting 
plus dancing. After him, the action- 
ballet was further developed by the 
Italian Vigano, whose invigorating 
ideas paved the way for the elaborate 
story-ballet which was the mark of 
the Romantic Period (about 1810- 
1840). : 

These Romantic ballets owed much 
of their effectiveness to the recent ad- 
vances in technique, including the 
important discovery of the female’s 
ability to dance on the ‘pointe’-—the 
tip of the foot. This factor entered 
into the creation of a whole catalogue 
of supernatural beings on whom the 
Romantic ballets were built; for now 
the supernatural character (nymph, 
sprite, bewitched maiden) could be 
made to move and dance in a seem- 
ingly unearthly yet emotionally com- 
pelling manner. 

At the end of the last century the 
Imperial academies in Russia were 
producing dancers of a _ standard 


never before imagined, but ballet out- 
side Russia occupied an uneasy place 
as the handmaid of opera, or was part 
of a mixed entertainment which 
eventually divided off into revue and 
musical comedy. The Russian system 
produced such superb dancers as Pav- 
lova, Karsavina and Nijinsky, who 
spread the new ideas of 20th century 
ballet through the works of Fokine, 
Massine and other great choreo- 
graphers. The company performing 
these ballets was headed by the im- 
presario Diaghilev, and its invasion 
of the Western world 35 years ago 
marks a turning-point in the history 
of European art. It was this enter- 
prise which inspired, and set standards 
for, the great revival of ballet which 
our generation is witnessing. 

New techniques of dance and 
choreography, with marked differ- 
ences from those of the traditional 
system, have grown out of the theories 
and work of Duncan, Laban, Jooss, 
Graham and other pioneers of our 
time. In some cases these methods 
have produced great dancers. and 
dance works of beauty and originality. 

Ballet is no longer just a fairy-story, 
but it can still be miraculous and 
thrilling ‘as the best fairy-stories al- 
ways are: mostly it is lyric in quality, 
sometimes tragic, comic or satiric. 
Whatever the emotional content, the 
subtlety and symbolism in a well- 
made ballet can arouse in both mind 
and heart a sympathy with an idea, 
a faith or a legend. Whether working 
in a traditional or an unorthodox 
style, the choreographer produces 
in each new work a fresh amalgam 
of time and space and colour and 
sound which satisfies the senses and 
leaves a residue of truth or 
beauty. 

This is what is revealed when the 
dancers, sustained by music, ceremo- 
nially disguised in costume and make- 
up, ennobled by harmonies of colour 
and light, create that particular thea- 
trical magic which is ballet. 


Drawings by Brenda T hompson 


Tue dancer’s training, in the best academies, begins usually between the ages of 9 and 


12, and may require seven years of rigorous daily exercises to complete 


TRAINING gives control of head, body, arms, legs: but only through slowly built up 
and carefully graded exercises. This control allows movement in and out of the recog- 
nized positions of limbs and body, using seven defined types of movement (raising, 


stretching, sliding, etc.) To give support, and thus help to ultimate correctness and 


control, the dancer holds on to a firm wooden bar set in the wall of the classroom. 


A GREAT deal of the ballerina’s success depends on the firm but unob- 


trusive support from her partner: the male dancer, alone, is a virile artist 
in ballet, and as the stronger element he balances the softness and beauty 


of the female in every type of ensemble dancing. 
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A Master Rehearses 


LeEonIDE MASSINE, famous equally as dancer and choreographer, creator of Le 


Tricorne, Le Beau Danube, Femmes de Bonne Humeur and the ‘symphonic’ ballets 


Presages, Choreartium, Seventh Symphony, Rouge et Noir, etc., rehearsing Nini Theilade 


in his ballet on the life of St Francis, Nobilissima Visione. 


Boru the great ballerina and 


the humblest coryphée must 
undergo the daily discipline of 
primary exercises: hard work 
in the class every morning to 
keep muscles supple, joints free, 
nerves tensed. Without this con- 
stant care to keep the machine 
sweetly oiled, the dancer loses 


‘condition’ immediately. 


No one who has not undergone the hard physical routine of the classroom for years 


has both the energy and the sense of control to do what Lichine is doing below. 


Merlyn Severn 
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Asout a hundred years ago 
women were learning to bal. 
ance the whole weight of the 
body on the points of the toes: 
and an entirely fresh range of 
movements was opened up for 
their use. Ballet of the Roman- 
tic period depended on plots 
about ‘unearthly’ creatures, and 
the new field of movement 
made their unearthliness real 
in the theatre. The greatest 
work of that period—Giselle— 


still exists. 


John T. Knight 


Margot Fonteyn and Robert Helpmann in ‘Giselle’ 


Poster for the Aare ae 1841 


AU ‘JOURDHUI ‘LUNDI 4 28 au IN, BE 


LA PREMIERE REPRESENTATION ot 


GISELLE 


LES WILIS| 


Ballet-Pantomime en 3 actes. 


Opera, paroles de M. JOUY et’ y »musique de M. ROSSINE, décorations de M. Cicer 


PCALANT: W LEV ASSEUR, F-PREVOT,W ARTEL, MOLINIER, SAINT-DENIS, OCTAVE 


M- WIDEMANN, ELIAN, Lagier . 
DANSE dans le Ballet: M” SIMON. S MABILLE, PETIPA, Queriau, Coralli, aces z, 
{LM ROLAND, Natwauic FITZ3A MES, CARREZ, FORSTER, Soran DU ILATRE, 
Anau DUMILATRE, Caatorta G GRISL Breistre@, Dimier, Whethof, Caroline, 


Les Entrées de faveur sont généralement suspendues._ 
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Tue modern shoe allows 
the dancer to move grace- 


fully in a different way. 
Shoes were at first soft, with 
stitching at seams and toe 
for strengthening. Today 
making of ballet shoes is a 
special craft. The front of 
the shoe is a firm box sup- 
porting the foot, and this 
permits weight to be borne 
on the point of the toe. The 
tip is darned with silk, to 
give extra grip on the floor 


and to help preserve the 


satin covering a little longer. 


Perfect Points 


Sane 


Peggy Delius 
BBatets range from the 15-minute episode of a few characters to the four-act drama 


crammed with incidents and involving any number from one to fifty persons. Above: 


L’aprés-midi dun faune. Below: Concerto. 
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Te movement style may be a 
revival of an archaic form or the 
most modern version of beautiful 
acrobatics, A skilled choreo- 
grapher creates dance-forms mov- 
ing both for their delicacy and sen- 
sitivity, and for the implications 
latent in the symbolism expressed 


in the scenery and costumes. 


Peggy Delius 
Drama of love and death: ‘Checkmate’ 


Drama of life and death: ‘Green Table’ 
Sasha. 


Tue choreographer’s purpose is transmitted through the work of the dancers: and the 


basis of that is the daily training, alone or with the group. What happens in the bottom 


picture is decidedly not ballet, but it is based on the same technical beginnings. 


Peggy Delius 


With the skill of the dancers the choreographer fuses the skills of composer and 


designer. The design translated into paint and canvas may suggest a suburban street 


(above : La Concurrence) or a golden palace (below: The Glass Slipper), a summery 


Peggy Delius 
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Merlyn Severn 


park (above: Le Beau Danube) or a Paris café (below: Bar aux Folies Bergere). Scenery 
and costumes must suggest an atmosphere, a time, a place. In performance the dancing 
both gives to, and takes from, these accessories and welds all the parts together. 


Pollard Crowther 


‘Bacchanale’ (Massine) 


‘Lamentations’ (Graham) 
Barbara Morgan 


ABovE are costumes of 


forty years ago. Nowadays 
the designer works closely to 
the choreographer, and de- 
signs costumes as dissimilar 
as the two on the right : both 
of which are equally valid 
for the particular ballets in 


which they appear. 


Se PROD 


Tue purposeful look in the choreographer’s eye is directed to the 


angle the lady’s hand is making—one of the thousand important 
trifles that make the difference between a ballet and a good ballet. 
The male corps-de-ballet critically watch their colleagues in the back- 
ground. Perhaps in a corner of the same room a conscientious 
corps-de-ballet girl goes through an exacting routine at the ‘barre’ 


Whilst these rehearsals and training routines are going on the 


Leslie Hurry and Robert Helpmann 


designer gets scene-painting and dressmaking organized. The choreographer keeps in 
touch with him and must find time to see the painted backcloth or the subtle costume 


taking shape. Masks and headdresses serve both symbolic and decorative purpose. 


Tunbridge-Sedgwick 


Apart from costume fittings, 
rehearsals and understudying 
(plus orchestra and lighting re- 
hearsals), time will be found 
daily to tune up the mechanism; 
for the dancer can never relax 
about her dancing. Designer 
and costumier have worked in 
harmony, and give a final 


fitting. 


Strand Electric 


The stage is lighted .. . 


The new make-up is practised... .. - and the new tights fit 


T looks as though everything were ready, but the final days bring things into fresh 
perspective. Choreographers demand perfection, so the lighting will be freshly arranged, 


ehearsed, altered and re-rehearsed. There will be last-minute problems for choreo- 


srapher, designer, conductor, stagemanager and electrician which will be solved—some- 


how—before the opening night. 


A DANCER, costumed and pauses by the classroom mirror. 


Tue new work will be preceded and followed by ballets in contrasting mood, for the 


emotional range of the programme must include the lyric as well as the tragic, the comic, 


the satirical and the abstract. Above: Bacchanale. Below: Pandora. 


Roger Wood 


Merlyn Severn 


Above: from the third movement of Choreartium (Massine). 


Below: Icare, ‘the ballet without music’ composed by Lifar. 
Peggy Delius 


John T. Knight 


The great romantic tragedy of ballet: ‘Swan Lake’ 


‘I think this is quite enough for one day.’ 


Some Ballet Terms Illustrated 


F RENCH is the technical language of ballet because the science of dancing was first 


intensively studied and regulated in France. 


Adagio : dance episode in an elaborate and stylized form of wordless 


love-making 
The basic positions of the feet and 
arms 
Arabesque : this is a pose which Attitude : holding the body in 
ends a phrase of dancing : a pleasing disposition of lines 
& g 
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The five positions of the head 
Batterie: ‘beaten steps’ ; Elevation: a quality of air 
: movement 
Two of the eight directions of the : b : ; : / : : 
body. Top: - Effacée. Bottom: | Jeté: astep marking the throw-  ; Pirouette; rapid turning movye- 5 
Epaulée | ing of the weight of the body ; ment while weight is supported : 
; : ; on one foot. g 
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Colour 


Parallels in Paint 


Tue pictures reproduced here have been chosen to illustrate the interrelation. between 
French and English painting. Although France has been the background of every great art 
movement during the past hundred years, at the beginning of the nineteenth century England 
was the source of much that was new in painting. Constable heralds the impressionist method 
of painting directly from nature. In the frankness of its oppositions, Bonington’s Man in the 
Top Hat anticipates by forty years the Manet with which it is compared. But the example 
of the English painters, smothered in their own country by the efflorescence of Pre-Raphaeli- 
tism, was followed only in France, and understood in England only when seen through French 
eyes. Thus it is that in most of the later pictures shown here French and not English influence 
predominates. 


Olive Cook 


Summer afternoon after a shower by JoHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 1776-1837 


Coll. P. M. Turner 
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Coll. Dr. Derek Jackson 
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Old Houses, Gorleston, by JoHN SELL CoTMAN 1782-1842 


Castle Museum, Norwich 


Coll. Lady Cunard 
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The 


Man in the Top Hat by RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON 1802-1828 


Coll. P. M.. Turner 


Portrait of Jean Monet by CLAUDE Monet 1840-1926 


Coll. Hon. Mrs. Peter Pleydell-Bouverie 


Head of a child by JoHN SINGER SARGENT, R.A. 1856-1925 


Coli. Mrs. Reine Pitman 


Tristan Bernard dans le jardin by EDOUARD VUILLARD 1868-1942 
Coll. P. M. Turner 


A Richmond interior by SPENCER FREDERICK GorE 1878-1914 


Coll. Eustace Calland 


Etretat by HENRI MATISSE b. 1869 


Coll. Lord Berners 
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La songeuse by HENRI DE TouLousE-LauTrec 1864-1901 


Coll. Hon. Mrs. Peter Pleydell-Bouverie 


A girl seated at needlework (pastel) by 


PHILIP WILSON STEER, O.M. 1860-1942 


Coll. Viscount Bearsted 


Nini au jardin by AUGUSTE RENOIR 1841-1919 


Coll. Captain Edward Molyneux 


Danseuses by Epcar Decas 1834-1917 


Coll. Captain Edward Molyneux 


Methods of Painting 


Wate Constable was on his way to Brighton in the summer of 1823 his 
coach was overtaken by a violent rain storm. The painter was so excited by 
the dramatic aspect of the landscape, so strangely lit from the heavily charged 
and wind-swept sky, that he alighted and made a rapid oil sketch of the scene. 
This sketch, completed a few days later, is the subject of the first of the pictures 
reproduced in the previous pages. By recording his impressions in this eager, 
direct manner Constable was creating an entirely new approach to painting. 

A very different attitude is revealed in the work of such painters as Boning- 
ton, Cotman, and Corot. Bonington’s Man in the Top Hat was achieved only 
after numerous sittings, and our delight in it derives from the brilliant placing 
of the figure on the canvas and the astonishingly low key of the painting. The 
Corot may have been painted out of doors, but it is nevertheless a prolonged 
and careful study in tone and composition which conveys little of the painter’s 
emotions before the scene but much of his intellectual pleasure in harmonizing 
various shades of green and expressing the calm recessions of the stream. 
Again, in Cotman’s Old Houses, Gorleston, the emphasis is all on the problems 
of space and design. 

These three pictures are indeed planned works in the style of the old 
masters, who would jabour at one picture for months, years even, and worked 
only in the studio, though sometimes where landscape was concerned, draw- 
ings might have been made in the open air. With them, the distinction 
between art and nature is always clear. It would never have occurred to 
Rubens to paint his great landscapes in front of the actual scene. 

Constable himself, with all his passion for nature, all his desire to imprison 
her fleeting moods, set greater store on his studio compositions, such as The 
Haywain, than on his sketches, and confessed that he did not feel himself at 
work unless he was before a six-foot canvas. Yet it was his sketches which 
changed the course of painting. Most of the pictures shown in this section 
have been influenced by that unplanned, direct method of working. The 
Monet and the Sargent (both painted, it is interesting to note, in the year 
1875), Spencer Gore’s Richmond Interior, the Renoir, Vuillard’s decorative 
interpretation of a homely theme, the fresh and graceful Etretat of Matisse 
and even Manet’s portrait of his wife are the work of a few hours. 

In all these pictures art and nature come dangerously near to one another. 
Constable’s unusually intense feeling for nature raises the Summer Shower 
at once above any mere transcription of the scene ; Manet, whose sympathies 
were really with the old masters, is preoccupied with problems of tone, and 
although his portrait was quickly finished, it is the result of much thought 
and practice and many previous sketches, and cannot be called a true impres- 
sion. The Monet and Sargent, in spite of their spirited execution, are not 
far removed from the photograph. And it is apparent that in the hands of 
lesser masters the impressionist method would soon reduce the art of painting 
to a feeble snapshotting of nature, a pastime for amateurs. 

Fortunately the tradition of the old masters has not been quite superseded. 
Degas never painted directly from nature, but composed in the studio from 
innumerable drawings. The Danseuses combines all the intellectual qualities 
of design which we admire in the works of the past with a lively impressionist 
technique of painting. Here, perhaps, is a closer understanding of Constable’s 
message than can be found amongst those who openly proclaimed themselves 
impressionists and his followers. ©.G3 


3 People 
a 
I. Eugenie 
by C. V. Wedgwood 


SL... 
Eucenta DE GUZMAN was born at Granada, very suitably during 
an earthquake, in May, 1826. She died in Madrid, at the house of her 
nephew the Duke of Alva, in July, 1920, an old lady of unvanquished 
spirit who had been for eighteen years of her ninety-four Empress of 
the French. 

She was born during the final flowering of the romantic spirit, herself 
one of its most luxuriant flowers. She lived during a century of powerful 
materialism, of expansion and calculation, gold rushes and Karl Marx. 
Her own concepts belonged triumphantly to the past, to the—probably 
legendary—times when honour and. generosity, courage and fine phrases 
were the motive forces of the political world. 

Hers was a mingled and unusual heritage. Her mother, by birth a 
Miss Fitzpatrick, was the daughter of a Scottish wine-merchant in Malaga 
by his Belgian wife. Miss Fitzpatrick, a woman of character, ambition 


With the ambition, drive and Scottish staying-power which she had 
from her mother, Eugenia had on her father’s side the assured pride of 
the Spanish aristocrat. Her great beauty, too, was derived from both 
inheritances. She was fair and stately with fine, sad blue eyes and 
features which recalled the cameo medallions of the Greeks. 

Her childhood was spent between Spain and Paris, sometimes in the 
care of an English governess who often enough found both her and her 
elder sister unmanageable, with their habits of jumping on sofas and 
bounding about their mother’s salon like a pair of young tigresses. Both 
children were lovely, but Eugenia was the lovelier. She was also the 
more excitable. She listened with ardour to the conversation of her 
mother’s literary friends, Stendhal and Merimée; she abandoned herself 
to ecstasies of admiration and despair over the story of the great Napoleon — 
—but managed to reconcile her Bonapartism with a cult no less romantic 
of Marie Antoinette. 

Her sister married, young, the Duke of Alva. (Miss Fitzpatrick was 
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certainly doing very well for her daughters.) Eugenia, all fire and 
romance, imagined herself in love with a young man she met in her sister’s 
house. He turned out to be the crudest of would-be seducers. She dis- 
solved match-heads in milk and drank them off, making a great to-do 
before she could be persuaded to take an antidote. 

The disaster over, her young adventurous spirit sought fresh openings. 
Back in Paris she became friendly with a Mrs Gordon, a singer who had 
been beloved by Prince Louis Napoleon, the nephew of the great 
Napoleon, and who had undertaken and suffered something for this 
mysterious, restless, unhappy creature. Her confidences awoke Eugenia’s 
interest. Two years later Louis Napoleon, on the rising wave of Bona- 
partist fervour, became President- of France. Introduced to him, 
Eugenia remarked innocently that she had heard a great deal about him 
from a Mrs Gordon. 

She can hardly have failed to know that the remark was outrageous, 
but whether it was thrown out as a lead to a man whose position and 
history were immensely attractive to her, or whether from mere curiosity 
to watch its effect on the notoriously amorous and faithless prince it is 
impossible to say.. Intrigued, he invited her with her mother and a friend 
to make a parti carré for dinner in the woods near St Cloud. The ladies 
accepted; it was a delightful evening and a delightful dinner. Both Louis 
Napoleon and Eugenia de Montijo were perfectly in control of the situ- 
ation. But they had not conceived it in the same terms. When the 
President proposed a stroll through the moonlit woods to Eugenia, she 
drew her mother forward with malicious composure, and attached the 
older woman and the more important guest to his expectant arm. 

After this curtain raiser.to her imperial marriage there was a four 
years’ interruption, during which time Eugenia travelled with her mother, 
and Napoleon became Emperor of the French. His position established, 
he was looking about among the princesses of Europe for a possible 
bride when the lovely Mademoiselle de Montijo again crossed his path. 
She was twenty-seven and at the height of her beauty. Her elegance, 
even in Paris, was unmatched and her artistry in showing herself off was - 
no less. What her feelings were for him must remain more doubtful. 
Her ambition certainly took the place of a love she can hardly have felt, 
but it was a romantic and not a mercenary ambition. If her mother was 
more frankly designing in her plan for her daughter, Eugenia’s aspirations 
had a nobler source. She saw herself a glorious figure on the page of 
history and felt herself more equal than anyone else in Europe to the | 

splendour of the imperial throne. | 

Moreover she was virtuous, and if her virtue was in the end the best | 
card in her hand, it was none the less genuine virtue. ‘She has played \ 
her game so well that he can get her in no other way but marriage,’ the 


_ 
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English ambassador reported. In January, 1853, Napoleon put a stop to 
the rumours already loudly circulating in Paris by declaring, against the 
advice of most of his ministers, friends and relations, that he was about 
to marry Mademoiselle de Montijo. 

The announcement had a very mixed reception, and when on the 
evening of January 25th she drove to the Tuileries for her marriage, in 
rose-coloured satin with a wreath of jasmine in her red-gold hair, the 
cheering was by no means unanimous. She herself had been pouring 
out her heart in letters to her sister; revealing, oddly adolescent letters, 
touching often in their simplicity, their romanticism, their unconscious 
egoism. ‘I still regard with terror the responsibility which will soon be 
weighing on me, and yet I am fulfilling my destiny,’ she wrote a week 
before the wedding. 

The idea that she was fulfilling her destiny was repeated in another 
letter on the eve of her wedding. She was a fatalist, she cried: and 
probably she really believed it, she who had played with such consum- 
mate dexterity for the honour from which now, at the last moment, she 
shrank with an impulse of sudden terror. 

Three things were required of her in her new position—to be the 
effective social figurehead of the society of the Second Empire, to carry 
on the Bonaparte dynasty and to fill adequately the difficult part of’ wife 
to Napoleon III. In the first of these she succeeded easily, in the second 
with difficulty, in the third—indifferently. 

As a leader of fashion Eugénie easily outshone the European princesses 
of her time. She had as well as energy and grace and a natural taste 
for pleasure, a style as individual as it was all-conquering. A style 
indeed which—to those who came face to face with her—made it possible 
for her to carry off actions which were, in the telling, often of an impulsive 
silliness. Occasionally her parties lacked dignity; an evening party on 
the Seine during his absence called down on her a sharp reproof from 
Napoleon, and he disapproved her joyous arrangements for sea-trips from 
Biarritz from which everyone except herself would return exhausted with 
hours of sickness. But the fashions which she set were the admiration of 
Europe, and it is significant that both the Empress Elizabeth of Austria 
and Queen Victoria—each of whom had been ready to condemn her as 
fast—became, within a few days of meeting her, affectionate and admiring 
friends. 

But to be a successful leader of European fashion is not to be popular, 
and Eugénie failed in the more subtle and more important task of making 
herself beloved by her husband’s people. To a great number of them 
always she remained /’Espagnole, as Marie Antoinette had remained 
l'Autrichienne, and they were not without a certain justification, for 
Spain was her abiding love. Yet she devoted herself by no means 
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unintelligently to the welfare of the French people, was full of generous 
impulses, both trivial and important, visited hospitals, prisons, lunatic 
asylums, was royally indifferent to the dangers of infection and full of 
intelligent plans for bettering the conditions which shocked her. The 
delicate venom of her farewell to the Bishop of Amiens, who had not 
accompanied her when she visited the cholera patients of his diocese— 
‘Goodbye, Monseigneur, and be sure to take great care of your health,’— 
indicated her just opinion of those who failed in their duties. But with 
all this she had not the popular touch, and it may be that even in France 
it is something subtly different from elegance which is looked for in high 
places. 

In her second task, that of carrying on the dynasty, Eugénie owed much 
to her new friend Queen Victoria. For she was unlucky with her chil- 
dren. The Emperor had accepted her first miscarriage without undue 
distress. ‘It is a fault which can be repaired,’ he said solemnly, and 
repaired it. But she miscarried again. On a visit to England she con- 
fided in the abundantly fertile Victoria, who took the matter in hand 
with excellent practical advice and the offer of English doctors. When 
she visited Paris in 1856 she did not see very much of ‘the dear Empress 
. . . for really and certainly very good reasons.’ 

The very good reasons which Victoria was too modest to name, in 
spite of her part in procuring them, culminated in the birth of the Prince 
_ Imperial. It had been for Eugénie an immensely difficult achievement, 
and by doctors orders was to remain unique. o 

At the baptism in Notre Dame she swayed, tottered and sank into her 
chair, overcome suddenly by the glory of what she had done. The great 
dynasty of the great Napoleon had come back to France, re-established 


now, as she thought, for all time with the son she had borne. To be the 


Empress and the mother of the Emperor’s heir: for her part it was enough 


But to Napoleon, who had married her because he could have her in no, 


other way, the situation had a different aspect. 
Eugénie’s love had been the emanation of an ambition which was 
satisfied as easily in her love for her child. Her sensual nature found an 


outlet in colour, warmth and sound, the pleasures of the eye and ear, in 


music and spectacle. Beauty she admired wherever she saw it, but 
chiefly in her own sex; she selected her maids of honour for their looks 
and was touched by the confidences and sentimentally excited by the 
charm of younger women. The trait, very common among women of a 
dominating temperament, need not be overestimated. But it is evident 
that a woman of this nature would have found it equally hard. either to 
understand or to enter into the sanguine sensuality of Napoleon III. 
Proud, romantic and justifiably intoxicated by her own beauty, she 
May have imagined when she married that Napoleon would forsake all 
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other and cleave only to her. If she cherished any such hope, the birth 
of the Prince Imperial extinguished it. 

Her first serious trial was the Countess Castiglione, a precocious Italian 
beauty introduced into the French Court by Cavour to secure Napoleon’s 
adherence to the cause of Italian freedom. She had all Eugénie’s 
romantic self-dramatization—evidently a characteristic Napoleon liked 
in his women—with a vulgarity entirely her own. She boasted later that she 
alone had won Napoleon to the side of Italy, and left instructions in her will 
that she was to be buried in the nightgown in which she had done it. 

Vulgarity had been an attribute of many of Napoleon’s women. 
Eugénie’s conspicuous lack of it may well have been her especial and 
unusual fascination for him, the fascination which led him to the dan- 
gerous and binding step of marriage. But now that he was bound to a 
lady of the almost exaggerated aristocracy of the Spaniard and who no 
longer had other means to hold him, he hankered for a less exacting 
Standard. His tastes grew frankly common. By about 1857 he had 

_ established a bourgeoise cocotte called Marguerite Bélanger in the vicinity 
of Fontainebleau. Eugénie—had she been reading La Dame aux 
Camélias—sent for a notary and a carriage, drove round to la Bélanger’s 
house and dramatically confronted her. For the honour of France and 
the sake of the man they both loved, would she leave the country? 

Eugénie was by no means unsuccessful at a spectacular scene. A 
harlot dying in a Paris hospital, resentful and blasphemous, to whom 
nuns and priests had appealed in vain, had listened once to her gentle 
voice, asked for a rosary and dissolved into tears of repentance on the 
elegant corsage of the Empress. Moreover the whole operatic taste of 

_ the Second Empire strengthened Eugénie’s resolution: how often in 
__ glittering décolleté had she not sat in the imperial box, passionately 
identifying herself with the heroine of some dramatic confrontation? 

Unfortunately Marguerite Bélanger belonged to a wholly different 
stratum of nineteenth-century society. There was nothing Operatic even 
in her vulgarity. Renounce Napoleon? Not she. 

The incident, no sooner over than generally known, caused general 
embarrassment and disapproval. Looking back on it from a distance of 
nearly a century one can see only its pathos and perhaps something which 
gives the key to the whole of Eugénie’s failure. In this private capacity, 
as in the greater world of politics, she was playing with high intelligence 
and artistry a part out of the wrong play. The period on which she 


imposed the mark of her taste and personality was fundamentally foreign 
to her. 


- THERE is no room here to assess her political activity or the extent of 
her influence. Excitable, passionate, by no means ill-informed, but 
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always out of tune with her time, Eugénie’s influence certainly added to 
the vaporous instability of her husband’s policy. 

To her Ja gloire was as real as it had been to Louis XIV. Years later, 
seated in a hotel sitting-room overlooking the Tuileries—from which 
she had so long been exiled—she told a young diplomatist of her four 
greatest memories. They were significant. 

The first was the baptism of the Prince Imperial, the occasion when 
the greatness of her destiny had overcome her to the point of almost 
fainting; the second was. the Te Deum to which she had driven through 
cheering streets with her little son after the battle of Solferino; the third 
was a night on the lake at Annecy after the annexation of Savoy when, 
superb in a crimson cloak, she had looked (Napoleon told her) like a 
Doge of Venice; the fourth was the opening of the Suez Canal when, with 
the thunders of the European storm already in her ears, she had recap- 
tured for a glorious fragment of time the sense of power and the hope of 
the future. All these occasions had something in common. On all of 
them she had been conscious of embodying some idea greater than herself, 
the aspirations and the achievement of a dynasty or a nation. She 
longed for and needed this extension of her personality, this orchestration 
of her thoughts and feelings in the hearts of a great people. 

But like all strong personalities in which generous and _ histrionic 
instincts are combined, she could rise with an equal fervour to catas- 
trophe and to triumph. During the last disastrous days of the Second 
Empire, when the Emperor surrendered, her enemies declared that she 
was playing for the Emperor’s abdication and her own regency for her 
son; but even that, probably slanderous, allegation is a left-handed tribute 
to her spirit. Others told her that she resembled in those last days a 
heroine from Corneille. These were certainly her models, and she threw 
off at least one historic phrase when, on hearing of her husband’s defeat, 
she exclaimed, * The dynasty is lost. We must save France.’ History is 
not made by fine phrases, but it is something to be able to achieve even ' 
them in the sordid confusion of a political disaster. 

It was not, of course, for her to save France. On September 4, 1870, 
with the revolution in full cry once more and the mob at the gates, she 
slipped out of the Tuileries with two companions and took a cab to the 
house of the family dentist in an outlying boulevard: thence to England 
and the long exile at Farnborough. 

La gloire had ended for her, as it did for Louis XIV, in tragedy and 
defeat. There was still the dynasty which it had been her pride to carry 


on. But Fate, which had given her everything, as relentlessly took every- — . 


thing away. The Prince Imperial, serving in the British Army, was 
killed fighting the Zulus. When she had recovered from the immediate 
shock she went on a pilgrimage to South Africa, into the dark interior 
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of the continent, and while her suite camped uncomfortably remained 
night after night in prayer on the spot where her son had died. 

After this there was really nothing more fate could do to her. The 
‘last of the fairy-tales-—as her life had been called—had ended as no 
fairy-tale ends. It became her way of writing ‘Finis’ to it all to say that 
she had died in 1870. Yet she was not of the physique or temperament 
to devote half a life-time to mourning and regrets. Her immense vitality 
came back. She travelled, read, enjoyed the society of the young, made 
new friends, followed with enthusiasm international politics, became a 
figure, almost an institution, on the perimeter of European society. With 
increasing age her lovely features sharpened, grew to an alabaster 
transparency. 

To the end she kept her tearing vitality, her impulsive generosity of 
spirit and her interest in the moving world. Her delight in the victory 
of France over Germany was without reserve. She declared that she 
could kiss Clemenceau for what he had done for France. And she sent 
her dearest treasure, a jewel which had been in the possession of Charle- 
magne, to the cathedral treasury of Rheims when she heard of the German 

bombardment. 

Even her appetite for new friendships remained unabated. The oddest 
perhaps was that of which Dame Ethel Smyth has left so vivid a picture. 
Strange that the elegant Empress should take to heart this inelegant 
English girl, who bicycled over to see her and awkwardly changed into 
~ more suitable clothes behind a bush in the garden. (Emméne Miss 
Smyth,’ she whispered to one of her ladies, ‘et arrange un peu sa robe.’) 
But Eugénie prized integrity and warmth of feeling; she recognized and 
respected in this unlikely candidate the fire of character and ambition 
which had illumined her own life. 

She was nothing but an old bat, she said playfully to Maurice Paléo- 
logue in the winter of 1919-20, but, like a butterfly, she wanted still to 
make for the sunlight. 

She achieved her wish, not without one last flowering of the spirit in 
the air of her native Spain. She insisted on and recovered from an opera- 
tion for cataract, came round complaining that everything looked like 
a painting by El Greco but recovered normal vision and more than 
normal spirits. For a few weeks: in July, 1920, she died. 

In a lengthy obituary The Times reported one saying of hers, ‘Don’t 
make life into a drama; it is drama enough of itself.’ Strange advice 
from her. From childhood she had conceived of life as drama. But 
her part was so inherent in her nature that she was herself unconscious 
of the dramatization. To such people life is always drama enough of 
_ itself. Whether the play is comedy or tragedy depends on the willingness 


aoe. of the rest of the world to join in the performance. 
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2. Slight Sketch of a Wonderful Man 
by William Gaunt 


Tue WONDERFUL MAN’ was Whistler’s description of him. 

‘The wonderful man, the genius, the Gil-Blas-Robinson-Crusoe hero 
out of his proper time, the creature of topboots and plumes, pleat e 
flamboyant.’ 

Such, in the eyes of one of the most distinguished of his many dist 
guished friends, was Charles Augustus Howell, private secretary to John 
Ruskin, agent and companion of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, dealer in old masters, Victorian adventurer. 

There was, perhaps, some cynicism, a shade of mockery in Whistler’s 
commendation. At the same time, it is clear that only a remarkable 
personality would have extorted the vivid phrase. And a remarkable 
personality Howell undoubtedly was. 

His superb gift of invention was generally admitted. By its means he 
turned life, his own life and other people’s, into a gorgeous romance. It 
was a delightful faculty to those who possessed a sense of humour or 
believed in the necessity of fairy stories. Dante Gabriel Rossetti pos- 
sessed the one, believed in the other and his admiration for Howell was 
at least equal to Whistler’s. When Rossetti was a dying man, at Birching- 
ton-on-Sea, he was aroused from deep gloom and despondency only by 
Howell’s appearance, made cheerful by the atmosphere of romance he 
brought with him. ‘What are you doing now, Charley?’ Rossetti asked. 


“Buying horses for the King of Portugal,’ was the reply, at which Rossetti 


laughed so much that he nearly rolled out of his chair. 


Of course, you might say that Howell told lies. His friends admitted 


it while they admired. ‘A Niagara of lies’ applauded Rossetti. To crusty 
Ford Madox Brown he was ‘the Baron Miinchausen of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement.’ You imagine Howell, in Scott’s Oyster Rooms, off the 
Haymarket, broad-shouldered, velvet-coated, chain-smoking, lantern- 
jawed, his swarthy features having a greenish tinge, reeling off story after 
story about Ruskin, Swinburne, Leighton, Watts and other Victorian 
notabilities, to the amusement of Rossetti and the bewilderment of 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, Rossetti’s literary-lawyer friend. 


Some were suspicious and downright disapproving. John Ruskin at 


felt uneasy when Howell, having talked himself into a job, became 
expansive at Denmark Hill and proceeded, with all his accustomed 


facility, to make himself agreeable to Mrs Ruskin, senior. But on that 
severe and puritanical lady he made no favourable impression. ‘How 
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can you men sit and listen to such lies,’ she exclaimed indignantly. It 
became a dilemma for Ruskin. He could not, he explained, give the man 
a character, nor could he turn him away and thus cause his wife and 
family to starve. 

And then, in his efforts to please and in the full spate of inventive 
genius, Howell was certainly inclined to caricature, even to libel, his 
friends. He was very funny at the expense of Swinburne, and Swinburne 
was unappreciative and indignant at these flights of fancy by which 
“Miinchausen’” habitually amused ‘mixed companies of total strangers 
by obscene false anecdotes about my private eccentricities.’ In fact, 
it came to the point when he called Howell “a polecat.’ 

At the same time, Howell had an immense desire to be helpful. He 

. threw himself whole-heartedly into schemes for the promotion of other 
people’s interests and moved heaven and earth to carry out what he 
understood to be their wishes. If Swinburne (whilst they were still on 
amicable terms) sought to lead a hectic life, Howell was delighted to be 
the companion of his pleasures. When. Rossetti chose to regard himself 
as a caliph, a Haroun-al-Raschid, prowling the streets of London-by-night, 
Howell promptly appointed himself his ‘faithful vizier.” By some mis- 
chance, however, he acted often in so vigorous a fashion as to embarrass 
and make miserable the person concerned. He entangled him in strange 
complications and unforeseen consequences. 

- The storm that greeted the publication of Swinburne’s Poems and 
Ballads caused its respectable publisher to withdraw the book. At once, 
with almost alarming loyalty, Howell pressed the poet into a transfer 
of contract, to John Camden Hotten, publisher of the History of the 
Rod. A final residue of this literary agency was the mysterious appear- 
ance in the hands of still another publisher of material which Swinburne 
certainly did not want to see in print and a threat of publication which 
greatly distressed him. 

It was unfortunate also that Howell should encourage Rossetti to go 
in for spiritualism. There is no suggestion that he himself had the 
slightest belief in the occult: but if Rossetti wanted to raise spirits, he 
was willing, even anxious, to oblige. At the time when they investigated 
spiritualism together, Rossetti was in a morbid and agitated state of mind. 
He half hoped that he could establish some contact with the spirit of his 
dead wife, the thought of whom was ever present with him. If the 

> séances did not achieve this result, at least they maintained his agitation. 
Rossetti had another problem. He had buried the manuscript book of his 
poems, the only complete copy, in his wife’s grave. He wished to issue 
them complete. Could he, should he, try to get them back? * . 
The possibility once being mentioned to him, Howell went to work, as 

though it were an urgent command laid on him by Rossetti instead of a 


¢ 
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hesitancy, a doubtful speculation. It is probable that he brushed aside 
demur, laughed at Rossetti’s scruples. Certainly he made the definite 
proposal for the recovery of the poems to which the poet at last agreed. 
It was Howell who handled all the practical details while Rossetti looked 
on, horrified yet incapable of withdrawing. Howell wrote to the Home 
Secretary and arranged for the exhumation of Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, 
was present at the macabre scene in the darkness in Highgate Cemetery 
when by the glow of a fire a shadowy group brought back the little book 
of poems from the grave. 

In a sense Howell had faithfully executed Rossetti’s commands: but 
this fidelity, though it was not the sole reason for, was certainly one of 
the main links in the chain of events which led to Rossetti’s complete 
physical and mental collapse. He reproached himself for what had been 
done. The pangs of remorse made him an easy victim to the slashing 
attack delivered on the poems by Robert Buchanan in his notorious 
article “The Fleshly School of Poetry.’ It seemed a dreadful retribution. 
If Howell had been less active, all this might not have happened. At 
this point, in the imagination, his irregular, greenish tanned features 
take on a satanic cast, a lurid light. The late Miss Violet Hunt, writing 
of the exhumation, was moved to refer in anger to ‘the caitiff, Howell.’ 

As to what complications his ingenious devotion might have introduced 
into the course of the famous Ruskin-Whistler trial, one can only specu- 
late. It was a source of great regret to him that he had not appeared as 
a witness. ‘If only I had been subpcenaed,’ he said to Whistler. “You 
would have won the case, and we should all have been in Newgate, 
remarked the latter. However, the trial being over, he was ‘most anxious 
to see Jimmy out of the mess.’ Whistler was ruined financially by the 
expense of the trial and the interruption of his work. . It cannot be said . 
that Howell effected any notable improvement in the precarious and dis- 
ordered finances of the artist: but he was tireless in pawning, buying, 
selling. He paid ten pounds and a sealskin coat for Whistler’s portrait of : 
Irving, and when Whistler was made bankrupt in 1879 he was one of 
the creditors and committee of examiners. 

His genius indeed was one of complication rather than simplicity, Any 
clear-cut division between the personal property of one and the personal 
property of another was irrelevant to the exercise of this genius. It was 
not exactly that he took things which did not belong to him. Rather, 
he caused them not to belong to anybody, he contrived their distribution _ 
in various quarters, rendered their whereabouts uncertain, their very | 
existence a matter of doubt. ‘He would never let you remember,’ said 
Whistler with admiration. 

Thus the disposal of an oriental cabinet became a most involved per- 
formance. The lid was deposited with a pawnbroker from whom money 
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for the whole was obtained. It was explained to a prospective purchaser 
that the lid had been broken and sent for repair. The pawnbroker was 
then informed that the body of the cabinet had been damaged, and in 
this way quite a number of people believed themselves to be its owner, 
until Whistler, to whom it really belonged, put an end to the exquisite 
situation by paying for his own property. 

No financial transaction, under the care of Howell, could long retain 
its original outline. It is certain that Ruskin gave him sums of money 
with the delicate intention that he should, when necessary, help the young 
and struggling Burne-Jones; what is less certain is the number of occasions 
when, without the knowledge of Burne-Jones, he represented to his 
philanthropic employer that an urgent request had been made through 
him for more money; which then disappeared into a cloud of mysterious 
explanation. 

A very rare pamphlet, The Paddon Papers, gives an exposition of his 
masterly dexterity. Paddon was a diamond merchant who came under 
Howell’s spell. To him Howell once explained where he could buy some 
unique Chinese ware. The merchant bought and was satisfied—until 
he saw exactly like pieces in a cheap shop in Oxford Street. 

Howell did not exactly appropriate—things as it were of there own 
accord insinuated themselves into his possession. A drawing by Rossetti 
would detach itself from its album and slip adroitly into his pocket. A 
pearl pin in some unaccountable fashion would transfer itself to him. 


DURING the time he manipulated the finances and business affairs of 
both Rossetti and Swinburne the admired disorder reached its height. 
Neither of them was prudent and systematic. Howell made a marvellous 
tour-de-force of intricate management. It was at this moment that 
Theodore Watts-Dunton appeared on the scene. With reproving but 
keenly professional interest he surveyed the fantastic muddle of bills, 
cheques, letters, the records of devious transactions, the residue of 
mystery which even he could not fathom. He rescued his wayward and 
unpractical protégés from the genius of “The Owl’ (another of the nick- 
names which Howell acquired). 

Rossetti always affirmed that Howell had never done him any serious 
harm. He paid slight attention to a trifle like a pearl pin, nor did the 
occasional disappearance of a picture concern him very much. The fact 
remained that the ‘wonderful man’ was uncommonly clever at selling and 
that his efforts contributed to a very large extent to make up the substan- 
_ tial income which Rossetti for a long time enjoyed. Without him, Whistler 
- would not have successfully marketed his etchings. There was a charm, a 

fascination, a plausibility about him which imposed itself on the most 
reluctant. ‘You did exactly as he told D bei said Whistler. If he had 
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been a lawyer, he would have been formidable. Indeed, forensic skill 
was one of his talents. It is characteristic of him in a case that concerned 
the ownership of forty specimens of blue china that he made his appear- 
ance at court at the head of forty four-wheeler cabs, each containing its 


single precious pot. Howell had a great fondness for cabs, which he 


transmitted to Whistler. The procession of cabs, lavishly hired, was 
indeed to become a symbol of the prodigality of the nineties. It was in 
keeping with Howell’s gift of exaggeration.. He won his case, was 
awarded pots, damages and also the cost of all the cabs. : 

He had his own business in old masters and antiques. The genuine- 
ness of an antique is often liable to doubt, and it is with a strange surmise 
that one thinks of Howell’s stock. There was, for instance, a locket which 
reputedly contained a lock of hair of Mary, Queen of Scots. It was said, 
however, that this lock of hair came from the head of Rosa Corder, 
Howell’s great friend. 

Rosa Corder was a painter of horses (she had a studio at Newmarket), 
was a woman of refinement and ability. Those who were anti-Howell 


lamented the influence he had on her. It is not inapposite to mention — 


that Howell was an expert copyist of paintings. How many hopeful 
signatures his natural optimism caused him to affix to his canvases, how 
far his inventiveness was exercised upon them, it would be hard to say: 
but his dealings were celebrated enough to be the subject of a caricature 
in Fun, in which the drooping mouth and bony profile are clearly recog- 
nizable. Sir Henry Lucy relates that he made many an amazing discovery 
of a Rubens or a Rembrandt for the collection of the wealthy mine- 
owner, Henry Doetsch, but, sad to relate, their authenticity was doubted 
by experts, and when eventually sold they fetched little or nothing. 


THERE remains an aroma of mystery round Howell. This mystery was 
in part an emanation of the richness of his personality. He credited 


himself with strange adventures and romantic associations. He had 
dived (he related) in his youth for treasure contained in the sunken wrecks 


of Spanish galleons. He was, he said, the offshoot of a noble Portuguese 

family, the descendant of Boabdil el Chico. He was travelling in England 
on some secret but magnificent mission. For an heroic deed of some sort 
he had won a Portuguese decoration of some sort, in proof of which he 
wore a broad red ribbon across his shirt front, a decoration which William 
Morris unkindly supposed him to have stolen from somebody. 


It was the background of supposed picaresque adventure that caused — 


Whistler to describe him as a Gil Blas, the diving in wrecked ships no 
doubt that suggested a comparison with Robinson Crusoe. But the 
mystery of Howell resides also in a certain absence of fact, or in an 
unresolved relation between fact and romance. : 


\ 
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Did Mr Howell, senior, who would appear to have been a drawing- 
master in Lisbon, marry a member of the noble da Costa or Posser 
families? Charles Augustus could not surely have won his decoration for 
that trouble over cards which tradition associates with his first quitting 
Portugal. As to his subsequent stay with an uncle in Darlington, one 
lacks information, and though a gentleman of noble Portuguese blood 
with an uncle in Darlington is not an absolutely impossible conception, 
details would be interesting. His first appearance in the artistic circles 
of London, about the year 1857, is without documentation. 

It is in the sixties that the light of the Pre-Raphaelite circle casts its 
jovial, medieval glow upon the still young ‘Miinchausen.’ The atmo- 
sphere of the circle was one of devout heartiness. Roars of laughter 
accompanied their veneration for nature and art. They had a tendency 
to burlesque each other and to surround the most serious of their efforts 
with a comic exaggeration in order to prevent them from seeming ‘pi’: 
and priggish. When Howell swam into their ken they regarded him with 
wonder and mirth combined, and just as his imaginative powers were 
let loose on them so theirs were let loose on him. 

The result was that during the sixties the personality of Howell has a 
vivid iHumination. His association with Whistler continued after Watts- 
Dunton had shooed him away from Rossetti and Swinburne, and Whist- 


ler, too, related a hundred comic stories of him. 


No doubt the father of Charles Dickens, who is commonly supposed 
to have been the original of Mr Micawber, was in real life a less simple 
and a more commonplace figure than the stupendous symbol of cheerful 
improvidence which the novelist made out of him. Mr Micawber is 
always splendidly the same (until Dickens packs him off to Australia and 
reforms him—which many readers insist to have been a falsehood on the 
author’s part). To some extent Howell met with this fate, due both to 
his own inventiveness and that of the greater men with whom he asso- 


_ ciated becoming a convention, like a character in a novel. He literally 


appears as such in Watts-Dunton’s Aylwin. 
- Was Howell always cheerfully roguish or did he conceal a savage and 
embittered nature? Was there a sinister motive in the manceuvres by 
which he worked on the impressionable minds of artists as Iago worked 
on Othello’s: or were his various plots and stratagems as laughable and 
trivial as those of Mr Jingle. There is probably no final answer to such 
questions. He had a different effect on different minds, and where he 
delighted Rossetti he horrified Hall Caine. 

As to time and place, and the consecutiveness of events, the anecdotes 
of his fellows give little information. We know that he married as a 


young man and that his wife died early leaving him with a daughter; that 


for a time he had a house at Putney: that he retired at intervals to a house — 
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at Selsey Bill, where he amused the local children with his tales and was 
a regular attendant at the church of which he was sidesman. But always 
and to the end there was both mystification and real mystery. His death 
was frequently announced and he died as often as he found it convenient. 
Thus when he had a claim for damages on account of some (mysterious) 
accident against a railway company, he spread abroad the news of his 
demise in order to cause a wave of sympathy in his favour. 

His last and definitive death took place in 1890 when he was about sixty 
years of age. ‘Howell is really dead this time’ the news went round, and 
artists and collectors at the sale of his effects beheld with admiring awe 
the great number of valuable objects that had quitted their rightful owners 
and placed themselves in Howell’s possession. 

But the actual circumstances of his end are mysterious indeed. How 
did he manage to get his throat cut outside a public house in Chelsea? 
And why should he have a ten-shilling piece clenched between his teeth? 
These matters are puzzling, tantalizing, though in consonance with his 
genius, as if he had contrived a final, extraordinary mystification. 


NO one has yet written his complete life story—though merely as the 
record of an executive factor in the Pre-Raphaelite and Aesthetic move- 
ments it could be justified. Miss Violet Hunt, author of The Wife of 
Rossetti, was long supposed to be preparing a ‘life.’ In a basement room 
of her London flat, so it was reported, was a large cupboard, filled with 
Pre-Raphaelite and other material bearing on Howell—genealogical 
tables and copies of official documents, stacks of envelopes franked with 
the Queen’s head, addressed in faded ink, pages—perhaps EEL sheaves 
—of obscure diaries and memoirs. .. . 

But Miss Hunt died during the war. Her flat and papers suffered from | 
the effects of aerial attack—and how much, or if anything, remained of 
her Howell dossier is not clear. It befell the author of this article, in the 
course of research into the period, to discuss the question with Miss: 
Hunt’s literary executor, and our meeting took place in St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, to which an exacting war-time duty tied this gentleman. We sat in 
the nave and talked in undertones. ‘I suppose he was a scoundrel,’ 
lamented Miss Hunt’s literary executor. 

By some accident of acoustics the word seemed to be caught up, to 
boom round the cathedral interior sonorously, to circle the Whispering 
Gallery and to be repeated by the Grinling Gibbons cherubs. It seemed 
rather a hard word to use of one who was such a fund of drollery. One 
almost 1 improper to be discussing a scoundrel in church. It also seemed 
still thinks of him, with Whistler, as ‘the wonderful man.’ 


do. Mr and Mrs Beeton 
by Nancy Spain 


This biographical sketch is dedicated to their 
son, SIR MAYSON BEETON, K.B.E., without whose 
kindness and help it could not have been written. 


| SABELLA MARY BEETON (née Mayson), editress and compiler of 
Beeton’s Household Management and Mrs Beeton’s Cookery Book was 
my great aunt. There exist so many misconceptions and misapprehen- 
sions about her and her husband, Samuel Orchart Beeton, that I have 
always wished to write all that I know of her true story. 

My great aunt Isabella was born on March 14, 1836, at 24 Milk Street, 
off Cheapside, in the City of London. Pilgrims today who might search 
among the honourable ruins around St Paul’s for relics will find that 
Milk Street still stands. It is one of those shady, curving streets that 

branch off the north side of Cheapside, and it lies just bélow the famous 
tree at the corner of Wood Street. St Mary-le-Bow and St Lawrence 
Jewry, whose whitened spires today so much resemble two lovely bones 
left by the tide on a great bleached seashore, in 1836 could call across 
Milk Street to one another with their chimes. And it is with very little 
exercise of the imagination that I can see Isabella opening her eyes on 
that 14th of March within the sound of Bow Bells, in the street that had 
provided a birthplace for Sir Thomas More, ‘the brightest star that ever 
shone in this Milky Way.’ 

Down the road at the Dolphin Tavern, number 39 Milk Street, a young 
man, aged five years, called Samuel Orchart Beeton, had begun to take 
an interest in things. The Dolphin Tavern no longer stands (they pulled 
it down in 1878), but in the 1830’s Mr Samuel Beeton was still in residence 
and very well thought of, and when he died, in the same year that Isabella 
was born, Samuel Powell Beeton (his son and Samuel Orchart’s father) 
continued to license the house. 

Of Samuel’s and Isabella’s earliest childhood I know very little. Sam 

went to Pilgrim’s Hall Academy, Brentwood, Essex, where he was evi- 
dently good at French (he won a prize for it); and Isabella’s mother 
- married again, in 1843, and swept her away from Milk Street. There 
were eight years, anyway, in which Sam could have noticed Isabella in 
his holidays from school. He was to marry her in 1856. 

Isabella’s mother, Elizabeth, was a lovely girl with gentle blue eyes 
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(some think made more attractive by the family cast!). When she married 
Benjamin Mayson a miniature was done of her on ivory; it shows her 
in a pink dress and corals, looking a little apprehensive but dignified. 
She was the mother of four children when Benjamin Mayson died in 
1841: Isabella, Elizabeth, John and Esther. Henry Dorling, her second 
husband, had also been married before, and he, too, had four children: 
Henry, Jane, Edward and Mary. He was a charming man, musical, 
good-looking, sensitive and ‘a bit of a blood.’ He could play five wind . 
instruments, was a personal friend of the great Lord George Bentinck, 
and with his father William Dorling, printer of the famous “Dorling’s 
Correct Card,’ had been concerned with the building of the new Grand 
Stand at Epsom in 1830. 

Before this date, a matter of turf history, various abuses were spoiling 
racing. It was at the official instigation of the Jockey Club that Henry 
Dorling and Lord George Bentinck reorganized the rules of the sport. 
They introduced colours, telegraphs, numbers and all the rest of the 
glamorous paraphernalia which we now take for granted and which, for 
many people, are the ‘best bit’ of racing. 

Henry’s father, old William Dorling, was a fierce-looking old character 
who is reputed to have crossed the Downs on a white pony with his 
printing press on his back, and fallen in love with Epsom at first sight. 
That may well be, ‘and there is no doubt that his son and his son’s 
enormous family (Henry Dorling and Elizabeth together brought up 
twenty-one children) largely owed their superb health to the air of Epsom 
Downs. 

It was to Epsom, therefore, that Henry brought the young bride, now 
aged 28. Her mother, always known affectionately as ‘Granny’ Jerram, 
came too. The pair had been married, romantically, over the anvil at . 
Gretna Green. The bill of the wedding breakfast at Gretna Hall Inn ~ 
is still in existence: 


-March 24th, 1843 ... Sac 
Lunch and ale iG 6 6 
Whisky and Gin,etc. 2 4 
Post boy, eating, etc. i Bions 
Horse, hay and corn 9 


So, for that matter, are the two sets of marriage lines, for they were 

re-married at Islington in the same year, to show that there was no — 

deception, as it were. = 
Among the legends handed down to this generation of the size and ‘= 
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beauty of Victorian families, the Dorling ménage at Epsom must take 
a high place indeed. Every child of this second marriage (there were 
thirteen in all) was handsome, full of character and high spirits, and 
many of them grew up to make their mark in the world. 

This ‘living cargo of children,’ as Isabella called them, came. chiefly 
under the care of the Mayson girls and Granny Jerram. It is obvious 
that no house could hope to hold them all, and so the little ones were 
brought up in the Grand Stand, now the property of Henry Dorling, 
who had become exceedingly wealthy. It was an ideal place for them 
between race meetings, and when the Derby was being run they could 
all come home. 

Isabella’s first taste of household management, then, was on a grand 
scale. People who have indulged in a snigger at the number of eggs, 
for example, required by some of her recipes might try working out 
how many would be needed for breakfast alone for twenty-one people. 

Henry Dorling was an excellent father and an equally good step-father. 
He had some delightful water-colour groups of the various children 
painted, Maysons and Dorlings alike, in groups of four. Their faces 
are all their own, but tiny and angelic wings flutter behind their- heads. 
The drawing of the Maysons, whom he always treated like his own chil- 
dren, shows Isabella with a firm little face. Her eyes are long and blue 
and much resemble her mother’s. Above all, there is about her face a 
quality of lively serenity that it is hard to define. 

Henry Dorling gave Isabella a Bible, suitably inscribed, when she was 
ten, and he paid great attention to her education, as, indeed, he did to 
that of all his children, even the girls.. In this respect he was far in_ 
advance of the average Victorian papa. Isabella went to school first 

_with the eldest Dorling girls and her sisters, Bessie and Esther, at a Miss 
Lucy Richardson’s school in Islington (Miss Richardson, writes my grand- 
mother, was a ‘most refined lady’), and then to Heidelberg. The Beeton 
girls, Sam’s sisters, also went there, and everybody enjoyed it thoroughly. 
Sam, writing to Isabella after she had left school, and when.they were 
officially engaged, visited Heidelberg and took out his sisters. 


. . made my way to the pension de Heidel—saw the excellent preceptress 
of the female portions of our families, whose first cry was one of profound 
astonishment, and first words “How’s dear Bel?” You can’t think how much I 
respected and reverenced her for the question. Helen and Polly were soon 
advised that someone wished to see them, and they came into the room trembling 
and fearing that their principal was about to administer some dreadful reproof 

_—make eyes as they call it. 

Squeezing soon commenced-and suffocation eule ensued, and after some 
small chat I took the four girls to Prince Carl where they stayed devouring eggs 
and reichs(?) and honey and chocolate till half-an-hour since when I escorted 

__ them to their mansion.” 
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All the girls were musical, and in after years Charlotte, who was often 
complimented on her playing, would insist that any talent that she had 
for the piano had come from listening to Isabella. Apparently Tsabella 
was the best of them all. She learned from Sir Julius Benedict, Jenny 
Lind’s favourite conductor and author of ‘The Gypsy’s Warning’ and 
‘The Lily of Killarney.’ 

Of the beginning of Isabella’s acquaintanceship with Sam Beeton I 
have no definite record, but I feel that it was in 1852, when he set the 
Thames on fire. At least, that part of the Thames which runs near Fleet 
Street. He had entered the firm of Clarke and Co., binders and printers, 
and had turned it into a most successful publishing firm. With capital 
provided by him they brought out a large English edition of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and it was an instant success. 
So much so that Sam, who was always a scrupulous man, travelled to 
the United States to see the author and pay over the money that he con- 
sidered his firm owed her. There were no laws of copyright in those 
days between the U.S.A. and this country. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe was, at first, ‘difficult? and wrote at some length 
her point of view to him concerning English publishers and their ‘pirated’ 
editions of American works. Nevertheless when she had fully realized 
his generosity she gratefully accepted cheques from him to the value of 
£750, and when they parted presented him with a painting of Uncle 
Tom and Little Eva. 

Sam met also Longfellow and Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose Auto- 


crat of the Breakfast Table he published in England. His charm and ; 


perception, allied to an infinite capacity for hard, grinding work, turned 
everything he touched to gold. There is no doubt, I think, that in pub- 
lishing, Sam ‘had a bit of a genius.’ : 
When he returned to England he launched the Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine, illustrated by Leech and Birket Foster, for which 
Isabella, in time, wrote the cooking notes that formed the basis of 
Household Management. 
Isabella had grown into a charming girl, with a fair skin, brown hair, 
and an expression of singular sweetness: an expression that makes 
remarkable the tinted photograph which hangs in the National Portrait 


Gallery. The dress which she wears in this picture was made from a 


dress-length of silk, red and striped like a Victorian sweet, that was given 
her by Robert Sherwood, the trainer, when his horse won the Derby in 
1855. 


THE courtship of Isabella and Sam has the authentic Victorian aroma. 
For a year they wrote nearly every day, reliving to one another the trivial 


and happy occasions of their lives. Each one of her letters was cherished 
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by Sam, and now, a long century later, the vitality of the girl he married 
leaps from those faded pages, crossed by her angular, sloping hand, and 
is even evident in the delicate, brittle envelopes with their punctilious 
addresses. The ink may have faded and the paper worn thin with re- 
reading, but in those letters Isabella Mayson, who found ‘a good dance 
more in her line than a dinner party,’ who wished ‘that Mister Haggerty 
at the bottom of the Red Sea instead of at Milk Street’ (for then he would 
not have deprived her of Sam’s company), and who found the ‘delicious 
twilight’ made her feel ‘cabified and nonsensical,’ is living still. 
Epsom. Decr. 31/55. 
My dear Sam, 

Many thanks for the few lines you so kindly sent me yesterday. I cannot 
certainly complain of the length of your epistle; however it was to the purpose; 
I was very glad to hear that your cold was so much better, only mind and take 
proper care of yourself, as you promised me you would, for I certainly was 
terribly afraid you were going to be seriously ill when I left you on Friday night. 
I enjoyed my half hour’s téte & téte with your respected uncle very much indeed, 
seldom has he been so agreeable before. When I arrived home I found the 
girls had gone to Mr Sherwood’s to tea and turn out, so the old birds are quite 
alone. 

This week I do not come to town for a music lesson as I have not worked at 
all for him, also, as the children say, do not know my lesson, so it would be 
useless to come up. When do you start for Suffolk? I should like to know 
because then I can fancy what you are doing. Much to my annoyance I dis- 
covered this morning I was invited to Mr. White’s tomorrow evening, so shall 
have to go through that terrible ordeal, a dinnerparty; I do so hate it; a good 
dance somewhere is much more in my line. 

Our children I found much better on my return; Lucy is quite recovered in 
everything but her temper, and that I am sorry to say is considerably worse 
than before her illness. I have addressed this to Milk Street as I have no desire 
that your Edward should open it and see all this nonsense. I am sure he would 
think me so very soft and so will you also I am afraid; the fact is I do not feel 

_ in writing mood this morning, so the sooner I bring this scribble to a conclusion 
the better it will be for dear Sam’s patience. Wish everybody a happy New Year 
for me and tell your sisters I hope they will spend a pleasant evening at Bow. 
John thinks of coming out in his tail-coat for the occasion. JI am afraid he will 
look more like a monkey than a man; however chacun 4 son gout. 

Give my best love to all and accept the same share as Sam from your 
affectionate 

Fatty 
Isabella. 


Please burn this as soon as read. I hope your mama is better than when I 
last saw her, and that she has quite got rid of her troublesome cough. 


Her next letter to him reads: 


Epsom, 
Jany. 3/56. 
_ My dear Sam, 
is I cannot say I read your note with any degree of satisfaction, it was so full 


of the miserables. I was indeed sorry to hear you had been such a sufferer; now 
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your enemy has departed you will be able to enjoy yourself in the country and 
come back looking as jolly as a fat farmer. You know very well that is how I 
should like you to appear on your return. I intended writing to invite you to 
join our family circle on Saturday as we are going to the Stand to keep Christmas 
now that the small ones have recovered. I see however by your note that we 
are not to have the pleasure of your company. I am not disappointed in one 
respect, for I think change of air and Suffolk living will do you more good than 
romping with the children. I am coming up to Benedict on the 11th. How I 
am looking forward to that day; it will then be a fortnight since I have seen 
you. Absence, etc., etc., I don’t know whether you have found that out. I, for 
one, have. 

I enjoyed myself very much indeed at Mr White’s, more than I anticipated; 
we had a good dance after dinner which exactly suited me. 

I hope you will not be offended with me for sending you a few envelopes. 
Father said this morning he supposed your passion for advertising was such 
that you could not resist sending those stamped affairs. Pray do not think me 
rude, but I cannot bear for all the world to know who my letter comes from. 
I can assure you I look upon your letters as much too sacred to . . . (undecipher- 
able). That you will return better in health and think sometimes of somebody 


residing at Epsom is the sincere wish of your own, dj 
Isabella. 


Pray excuse this scribble as I am very busy. I do not know really what I 
have said, so you must excuse the composition. 


About this one may say that papa Dorling’s sudden objection to self- 
advertisement is amusing when we recall William Dorling’s description 
of the Grand Stand twenty-six years before. The offensive envelopes 
merely bore Sam’s Bouverie Street office address and the name of his new 
venture: the Boy’s Own Journal. And in the middle of all this his plans 
for the wedding and their new home at Pinner went ahead like wildfire. 

In May, Isabella wrote to him: 


‘I do sincerely hope and trust that “Beeton’s Boys” will answer your expecta- 
tions in every way, I have not the slightest fear but that it will, for if you choose FZ 
you may do anything you like either with boys or girls.’ 


And again, a week later: 


‘Some little time back you talked of seeing about the furniture before the — 
Races; I think as they are drawing so near and the home being not quite ready — 
to receive it, that it would be better to send it in after.’ = 


The Boy’s Own Journal came out, ‘has gone off pretty well—not quite 
as well as I anticipated by Wednesday’s sale . . . will require longer 
nursing, that is all, than I intended to have given it,’ writes Sam to ‘Bella.’ — 
Slight lovers’ tiffs arose-and were smoothed over, Bella sent off the invi- 
tations and did not know Mr Ward’s or Mr Haggerty’ s address and was R 


1‘This splendid building may justly be considered . the pride and boast of Epsom. 3 
superior and long-wished for accommodation this building will afford will doubtless 
appreciated and liberally patronized by the Nobility and Gentry who frequent these great R 
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distressed because Mr and Mrs Kersey refused on account of ‘poor Mr 
Kersey’s health.’ 
Finally, in The Times of Monday, July 28, 1856, appeared the 
following : 
‘On the 10th inst. at Epsom by the Rev. B. Bradney Brocket, vicar, Samuel 
Orchart Beeton Esq., of Bouverie Street and Pinner, Middlesex, eldest son of the 


late Samuel Powell Beeton Esq., of Milk Street, City, to Isabella Mary Mayson, 
eldest daughter of the late Benjamin Mayson Esq., of Milk Street.’ 


Sam and Isabella lived together and were completely and blissfully 
happy until 1863, when Isabella, in giving birth to Mayson, their younger 
son, died at the age of twenty-seven. 

How much the future might have held for them is indicated by their 
_ achievements in ‘collaboration. Foremost of these was Beeton’s Book of 
Household Management, which first appeared in monthly parts, price 
3d. each, in 1859. Mrs Richmond, her half-sister, tells us that Isabella 
often said that all young brides should have a Guide to help them over 
_ the early, anxious months of married life. 

The collection of the recipes was the arduous part of the work; they 
came from everywhere, and each one was tested by Isabella in the kitchen 
at Pinner. My grandmother, staying with the Beetons on a visit, while 
the great work was going on, recalls a failure: 


*“This won’t do at all,” she said and gave me the cake that had turned out like 
a biscuit. I thought it very good. It had currants in it.’ 


How much this work owes to Sam, how much to Bella, no one today 
can say, but neither could have achieved it without the other. Theirs. 
was probably the most amiable literary collaboration of all time. I 
seem to trace Sam’s hand in the little essays that accompany the rarer 
and more recherché recipes, as for example: 


“THE STURGEON (Fr. esturgeon) was highly esteemed by the Romans, and in 
the time of the Emperor Severus it was regarded as one of the most important 
delicacies of the table. Its virtues are celebrated by the poet Martial. The 
sturgeon is an inhabitant of the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Caspian and the 

_ Black Seas, and of the Danube, the Volga, the Don, and other large rivers. It 
abounds in the rivers of North America, and is occasionally taken in the Thames, 
in the Esk, and in the Eden. When caught in the Thames within the jurisdiction 
of the Lord Mayor, it may be claimed by him; formerly it belonged by hereditary 
right to the King. The average length of the common sturgeon is about 6 feet, 
but other species, as the great or white sturgeon frequently attain to larger 
dimensions.’ 


While Isabella certainly wrote: 
“The moral and physical welfare of mankind depends largely on its breakfast.’ 
and (more bitterly) - 
‘ . bacon and eggs . . . which is the sheet anchor of the English cook.’ 
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or (more bitterly still) 


‘It is not possible to thoroughly enjoy a good dinner in a room either too hot 
or too cold, and hostesses should well consider this matter.’ 


Incidentally, neither Sam nor Bella wrote ‘First catch your hare and 
then cook it.’ The author is Bracton (the year 1220 and the references 
Book 4, Tit.1.c.21sec.4) and it accurately reads: ; 


‘And it is a common saying that it is best first to catch the stag, and afterwards, 
when he has been caught, to skin him.’ 


However, if I were to linger, refuting all the charges brought against 
Mrs Beeton (that she was old, ugly, a matriarch and so on) I could be 
at it for a twelvemonth. Better far to stick to the things that she did do. 

She translated stories and articles from the French for Sam’s various 
magazines, which all prospered (he founded the Queen in 1861). She 
wrote fashion notes and more cookery notes and accompanied him on 
some of his trips to Paris in order to bring back fashionplates. On one 
of these occasions she kept a diary, with notes on her travelling com- 
panions, fashions in the Bois de Boulogne, and a full-dress a in 
the Madeleine. 


‘Rose at 4 past 6 o.c. Dressed and started from Mr Swainston’s at 7-30 
arrived in Pondon Bridge in good time. Started for Folkestone at 8-30. Travel- 
ling companion a French gentleman who had been in the habit of travelling for 
30 years. Had been all over the continent of Europe; square face, wore an 
Inverness cape. No. 2, a lonely French female returning to her “patrie.” 
No. 3, a sleek doctor with white beard and moustaches; somewhat seedy as to 
the outer garments but of a very intelligent turn of mind. Before we had been 
seated on our journey to Folkestone + hour he told me he had taken a great 
fancy to Sam.’ 


[SABELLA’S death was a tragedy that altered the whole of Sam’s life. 
His two little surviving boys, Orchart and Mayson, were brought up by 
Mrs Browne, the editress of the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 
Sam wrote in 1863, for the first edition of the Dictionary of Coon 
upon which they had both been engaged: 


. Usque ad Finem ; 
‘But four times seven years were all she passed in this world and since the day 
on which she became wedded .wife her greatest, chiefest aims were to provide 
for the comfort and pleasure of those she loved and had around her, and to 
employ her best faculties for the use of her sisters, Englishwomen generally. 
‘Her works speak for themselves; and although taken from this world in the 
very height of health and strength and in the early days of womanhood, she 

lived to feel that satisfaction so great to all who strive with good intent a 

warm will—of knowing herself regarded with respect and saute, 


_ He survived her by only 14 years. 


( 


4. The Battle of Holywell : A Story of 
Baron Corve 
by Julian Symons 


pe 


ky 1934 my brother A. J. A. Symons completed a task which had 
occupied him, at many times and in many places, for nine years ; he pub- 
lished a book called The Quest For Corvo. ‘Task’ is a word which 
perhaps conveys a wrong shade of meaning: for when in 1925 my brother 
became interested in the work of a little-known author of the nineties 
whose name was Frederick Rolfe and who wrote also under the name of 
Frederick Baron Corvo, he had no intention of writing a book. But 

‘interest in the novels and romances written by Fr Rolfe (as he called 
himself) quickly broadened into a desire to know something about his life 
and character. 

My brother worked in pursuit of that desire for nine years ; he pieced 
together sections of his subject’s almost unknown life as he discovered 
them, he wrote hundreds of letters to Rolfe’s friends and enemies, he made 
journeys up and down England in search of lost manuscripts and infor- 
mation : and at last he put down the story of his search in The Quest For 
Corvo. His biography of Rolfe, or Baron Corvo, has some of the excite- 
ment and continual small surprises of a detective story; and it introduces 
the reader to one of the strangest characters ever to tread the pavements 
of life, or to be caught between the covers of a book. 

Frederick William Serafino Austin Lewis Mary Rolfe was born in 1860 
(my brother discovered), the eldest son of a respectable manufacturer of 
pianos. The boy was anxious to become a Catholic priest; he studied as 
a theological student at the Scots College, Rome, but was dismissed as 
having no vocation. This dismissal, and other misfortunes, bred in him 
a persecution mania which it would be difficult to match outside a lunatic 
asylum. He came to think that every man’s hand was against him; he 

suspected an evil motive behind every move made to help him, and the 
_ suspicion became certainty if the helping hand was that of a Catholic. 

The letters that he wrote to former friends who had, in his view, be- - 
trayed him, are masterpieces of invective. He was poor, proud, and had a 
variety of talents and experiences; he claimed at various times to have 

invented a method of submarine photography, to be the godson of the 

Kaiser, and to have been buried alive. It is certain that he lived in a 

_ gondola in Venice for some months (‘invaded by swarms of swimming 

rats’), and that many times in his life he was near to starvation; it is certain 

also that throughout his whole life he worked at writing and painting with 
: 215 
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the intensity of a man who feels that by the act 2 artistic creation he can 
assert his own value and integrity. 

As a compensation for the fact that he had never become a priest he 
published most of his books under the name of Fr (instead of Frederick) 
Rolfe: as further barricade against the world which ignored his manitest _ 
talents he gave himself the name of Corvo and the title of Baron. He said 
that he owed this title to an elderly English lady, the Duchess Sforza- 
Cesarini, who had met him in Italy, more or less adopted him as a grand- 
son, and bestowed on him a small estate carrying the baronial title. 
Certainly this title was one that he used for many years. . 

But I am telling too much or too little of Corvo’s story. Too much for 
those readers who have read The Quest For Corvo and are familiar with 
most of the facts that I have outlined; too little for those who do not know 
the book, and whose appetite has merely been whetted by my remarks. 
Perhaps, though, what I have said will fulfil my intention of presenting in 
very broad and rough terms a sketch of Corvo’s chief characteristics. I 
~ shall now focus the lens so that it illuminates a particular facet of Corvo’s 

life and character—a facet which has not been shown before in any detail. 
Chapter VII of The Quest For Corvo is called “The Nowt of Holywell.” 
It contains a description of Corvo’s life from 1895 to 1898, when, using 
the names neither of Corvo nor of Rolfe, but simply two of his Christian 
names, Frederick Austin, he established himself at Holywell, near Flint. 
My brother tells briefly in his book the story of the life which Frederick 
Austin lived in Holywell, of his feud with the Rev Fr Sidney de Vere 
- Beauclerk, S.J., who was in charge of the miraculous well of St Winefride 
at Holywell, and of the wanderet’s final departure from that town with 
all his possessions tied in a bundle on the end of a stick; but in writing 
his book my brother felt bound to keep the picture in proportion, and he 
devoted to the events at Holywell only a single chapter. He was conscious 
of a missed opportunity; and two or three times afterwards he said to me: 
‘There is still an extraordinary story to be told, you know, of Corvo in 
Holywell. I shall write it, and publish it as a pamphlet, one day.’ The 
story that follows is the one that my brother (who died in 1941) never 
wrote. 
The basis of this ge is an important collection of letters, hitherto un- 
published, written by Corvo-Austin during the time of his stay in Holywell. 
One or two of them were printed in The Quest For Corvo; a selection irom 
the considerable collection of eighty- re letters is given at the end of this 
article. 
These letters are themselves of snmaerabie bibliographical importance | 
in the Corvo canon; but more important is the light they throw on the 
character of their writer. They present in their totality a terrifying picture 
of a mind so warped that it took friendliness for deceit and indifference 
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for enmity; of the implacable pursuit of a causeless feud to its bitter and 
sterile end. This story of Corvo at Holywell is an enlargement of the 
story already told in The Quest For Corvo; like a photographic enlarge- 
ment it brings into the foreground points which were formerly obscure. 
And it is, as my brother said long ago, a remarkable story. 


2 


THE man who sometimes called himself ‘F. Austin’ and sometimes, 
with that hankering for the cassock which never left him, ‘Fr Austin,’ 
came to Holywell in 1895. He had not at this time finally decided that 
his talent lay in writing; he wrote stories and painted pictures with equal 
energy and enthusiasm. He placed his needs before Fr Beauclerk (who 
was in charge, it will be remembered, of the well of St Winefride), who 
engaged him to paint a set of banners for the Shrine of St Winefride, in 

return for his keep. A description of Corvo at Holywell has been left by 
one who knew him well at that time. 


‘Fr Austin appeared to be about thirty-five years old. . . . He had a smooth 
high forehead, a rather pointed nose, and a somewhat aggressive chin; his hair 
was of a faded light-brown, and he was bald over the temples and the crown; 
his mouth was small, and his lips, particularly the upper lip, were thin; he was 
very short-sighted and wore a pair of extraordinarily powerful glasses. He was 
very shabbily dressed. His manner was impressive. He walked and spoke with 
great deliberation, and seemed to be unaware of the existence of those about 
him. The immobile mouth and the extremely powerful glasses, the glint of which 
hid his eyes, made his face almost inscrutable, Most people went in awe of him.’ 


in which they hang. His method of composition was curious. His 
drawing of figures was not good, and most of the figures that appeared 
in the banners were taken from illustrated papers and magazines, or 
even from adVertisements. When a suitable figure was found it was 
pasted on cardboard and cut out; then by means of a powerful oil lamp, 
a shadow of the figure was cast on a sheet of white paper, and 
outlined on it with a pencil. These deficiencies, however, were known 
to few at that time, and the artist’s work received a great deal of praise. 
Apartments were found for him in a boarding house, and a studio in a 
disused schoolroom set apart for his use. He was on excellent terms with 
Fr Beauclerk. It seemed that the conditions existed for making him 
peaceful, comfortable, and contented. 

an - But Austin-Corvo’s temperament was such that he could never be con- 
tented for long. ‘I cultivate the gentle art of making enemies,’ he said to 
ey John Holden, the young man who wrote the eye-witness account of him 


: ig The banners that Corvo painted are still the pride of the church 
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that has already been quoted. ‘A friend is necessary, one friend—but an 
enemy is more necessary. An enemy keeps one alert.’ 

The first letter of the collection in my possession is dated Sept. 5, 1895, 
and shows Corvo busily engaged in this happy occupation of making 
enemies; it shows also the relentless attention which he paid to the smallest 
details of his affairs. This letter was written to a landlady who had given 
him accommodation, and with whom, it will be seen, he had quarrelled. 


Your latest contribution to the gaiety of nations is a bill which I do not intend 
to pay because it is unjust. 

I acknowledge no engagement, like the one you mention, which gives you the 
right to charge me £1 1s. per week for the dirty squalor, discomfort, and starva- 
tion, which I patiently endured so long. 

You contracted with me for that sum, to give me a bedroom, the washhouse 
to paint in, and the simple food that I can eat. . . . Instead of keeping to your 
bargain, you left me to do your housemaid’s work for weeks together; and 
latterly, to gratify your private spite, refused also to provide me with proper food. 

All of this is a matter of common knowledge to the various persons who 
observed the disgusting conditions you expected me to pig in; and whom you 
scandalized, beyon«: measure, by that very naughty temper which I suppose you 
are now too.old to cure... . 

I have noticed in you a habit of exhibiting my letters to miscellaneous people. 
Of course, if you choose to exhibit your failings to the world at large, I can have 
no possible sort of objection. I will only say that I write to you, privately, to 
try to point out your errors, and to preserve you from public notoriety. If you 
are wise, then, you will take what I say in the spirit in which it is written, a spirit 
of justice and kindliness; but, at the same time, I leave you perfect liberty to do 
exactly what you please with my lefters. 

Please note that the toothbrush and soap, taken from my room last Wednes- 
day week, have not yet been returned to me. 

Also, that I have not yet received the washing given you, at your request, six 
weeks ago. : 


Faithfully yrs., 
F. AUSTIN. 


This letter, and the ones that follow, were written in an exquisite hand ~ 


based on an Italian script, and copies of them were carefully kept in 
notebooks. ‘One day,’ Corvo said, ‘posterity will be interested in my 
‘letters and in everything I have written.’ aloe 

This particular letter may prompt some immediate questions from the 
reader. Is it not possible that the complaints made were perfectly just 
ones? Certainly they have an appearance of justice, and the letter a tone 
of restraint—as if the writer could say a great deal more if he cared to do 
so, but is anxious to be perfectly fair. The answer to this question is that 
one can never be quite sure; it may be that in this case the complaints had 


a basis of fact; but the degree of Corvo’s paranoia was such that he was 
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able to transform fact into the most outrageous fiction without any © 

apparent realization that he was not adhering strictly to truth. 

The other side of this story is told by another letter, written by the 
landlady referred to by Corvo in such powerful terms, asking Fr Beauclerk 
to try to use his influence to stop ‘Mr Austin alias Baron Corvo’ from 
pestering her. “He came, without luggage of any description, at night, and 
after the first week he did not offer me more than 15/- saying that he 
would have to tramp his way to Cornwall .. . I thank God I have got rid 
of him, though I know his tongue is injuring me and he will slander me 
to anyone that will listen to him.’ 

And yet there was another side to the shabbily-clothed, short-sighted 
man with the high forehead and the impressive manner who had come to 
Holywell. He was a good talker, and could be a charming companion; Mr 
Holden, a critic not inclined to view Corvo with an over-indulgent eye, 
says that “The evenings we spent in reading and discussing books were 
some of the pleasantest in my life.’ His relations with Fr Beauclerk, too, 
remained for more than a year a pattern of those that may be desired 
between an artist and his patron; Corvo was grateful for the opportunity 
to work unhindered by monetary troubles, and believed that his work was 
good. There are indications, also, of attempts on his part to control the 
worse side of his nature. After a reproachful letter to Fr Beauclerk we 
find him writing, ‘My last was not intended to be answered nor to be 
talked about. Neither I nor it can bear it. Ido squeak like that now and 
then and can’t help it. The only and kindest thing to do is to forget it.’ 

But although the squeak might be forgotten by Fr Beauclerk, it could 
never be forgotten or forgiven by its writer. Some time early in 1897 the 
battle was joined, and Fr Beauclerk, who had been a valued friend, 
became a bitter enemy. 

The cause of battle was the banners. Corvo decided suddenly that it 
was not fitting to his standing as an artist that he should paint banners 
merely for his keep; and when asked by Fr Beauclerk what valuation he: 
placed upon the banners he had completed, he said that he valued them 

~ at £1,000—I have counted the figures on the banners I have painted, and 
find they number one hundred. I charge them at £10 per head.’ When 
_- Fr Beauclerk pointed out that he had executed ten banners, each of a 
single figure, and one large banner in which was portrayed a crowd of 
people in the background, with heads the size of a thimble, Corvo was 

unmoved. — . 

— It was at about this time that he said to John Holden, who was staying 
with him, “You and I will soon be off now.’ ‘On tramp?’ Holden asked, 
and Corvo replied, ‘No; in a first-class railway carriage.’ Corvo then 
made an unsuccessful attempt to induce Holden to bear witness that Fr 
_ Beauclerk had agreed to pay him £100 for each banner he painted. When 


~ 
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Holden said that he had never heard any mention of payment, Corvo 
said, “So you have gone over to the enemy, have you?’ and made a final 
break with him. 

Meanwhile, he had not been idle with the pen. In an extraordinary 
letter to Fr Beauclerk (quoted here in full as No. 2 of the appendix), half- 
ironic and half-serious, he begins: ‘Since you so command me, that I 
should myself demand, and put a price upon my work, as tabulated in 
my statement dated Apr. 8th, 1897, which demand you will submit to 
the Rev Fr Provincial, I would humbly entreat you that you would give 
me, for my incessant and very painful labours during twenty one months, 
all that may appear most pleasing to your profound and most discreet 
judgment. Whatever it may amount to, coming along with your gracious 
good wishes, it will be held amply liberal; and much more to my satis- 
faction than by demanding any sum, n, though I might receive-much more 
than my demand.’ 

He does demand, nevertheless, in this letter, ‘seven hundred pounds in 
gold paid straightway,’ although he says that he would ‘rather receive 
a single six shillings and eight-pence at the hands of your reverence, than 
a whole fortune from any other patron.’ 

A few days later the break became complete, and Corvo accused Fr 
Beauclerk of taking ‘by stealth, a copy of my unpublished story, “The 
Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda,” ’ and asked him to be good enough to 
send that copy to his solicitor, Mr Llewellyn Jones, who had been in- 
structed to prepare a case against Fr Beauclerk for libel, and deprivation 
of employment by slanderous threats. 

Besides his battle with Fr Beauclerk, Corvo had fallen into trouble with 
another landlady. He had been lodging for a long time at the Greyhound 
Inn, which was kept by an aunt of that John Holden already mentioned. 
Soon after her nephew’s final break with Corvo-Austin, Corvo was given | 
notice to leave the Greyhound; and he attributed this, as he get all 
his other misfortunes, to the malignant influence of Fr Beauclerk. 

He begins a five page letter to this landlady, ‘Fr Beauclerk caused you 
to turn me out (after being a regular paying lodger for 21 months) last 
Tuesday week.’ He tells the landlady that she may send for some odds- 
and ends of furniture of hers that he has in a studio, and that he will see 
the door is unlocked—‘Unless of course you prefer to break it down. (It 
has been tampered with twice in the past week while I was absent).’? He 
accuses her of never cleaning his studio, and threatens to have it inspected 
by his solicitor, ‘in order that evidence may be obtained of the disgusting 
piggery Fr Beauclerk has kept me in.’ He accuses her of having spoilt her 
nephew’s life by parting him from Austin. He accuses the Rector of 
forcing out of him, Austin, bit by bit some fresh damaging disclosure of 
his villainies. And he ends with a peroration: ‘And you, poor woman, 
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who have your living to earn in this town which your frantic rector has 
cursed, what can you hope for? . . . When you feel sorry for what you 
have done, don’t be afraid to say so.’ There is a postscript: “This is 
written for Fr Beauclerk to see. I always write for publication.’ 

At the end of another letter, written a week later, in which he talks of 
his readiness to do battle on behalf of the ‘starved, half-civilized Catholics 
of Holywell,’ and to ‘prepare for a fierce fight to the death with this un- 
worthy cleric,’ he adds another postscript: “I do hope you'll show this, 
give it indeed, to Fr Beauclerk.’ Suddenly, however, Corvo-Austin 
abandoned his claim for £1,000 and agreed to accept £50, with £10 10s. 
solicitor’s costs, for his work on the banners. The money was 
immediately paid him. 

It would seem that the incident of the banners, and Corvo’s feud with 
_ Fr Beauclerk, should have been at an end. Within a week of being paid, 
however, Corvo was writing to Fr Beauclerk to ask if the ‘boycott’ placed 
on him had been removed. When asked what he meant by a boycott he 
replied: ‘Since the beginning of May the Catholics of Holywell have been 
told (I do not say by whom) that I am a dangerous character, that persons 
who have any business connections with me will be hounded out of the 
town and made to suffer, and one child has been forbidden to speak to or 
accept help in his lessons from me. Etc., etc., etc. These, I have, for 
want of a better epithet, designated by the word “boycott.” ’ 

Corvo wrote three letters to Fr Beauclerk about the boycott on this day, 
June 4, 1897; the other two are given in full as letters 3 and 4 of the 
appendix. In the last of them he assured Fr Beauclerk that ‘In everything, 
I have kept free from malice or spite,’ and in this letter he also mentioned, 
for the first time in this correspondence, ‘the only Catholics, the 
Hochheimers, who have kept their senses.’ Henceforward Frank W. 
Hochheimer, and his paper, The Holywell Record, play a large part in 
this farcical battle, where all the fighting was done upon one side. 


3 


FR Beauclerk, writing to my brother in 1933, dismisses briefly Frank 
W. Hochheimer and his periodical. He-says: ‘A local magazine, The 
Holywell Record, had been started by a speculator, named Hochheimer.’ 
The slightly comic name alone remains; my brother could find no certain 
information about the earlier or later history of this curious ‘speculator,’ 
who made such an odd and unprofitable speculation. Some copies of 
The Holywell Record, however, are in my possession, and they show 
clearly enough that its editor must have been something other than an 
ordinary speculator. : 
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The Holywell Record was a monthly magazine, priced at a penny. A 
note on the editorial page of the issue for March, 1897, says that it is 
‘Devoted to the cause of the Conversion of England, through the Miracles 
and Cures wrought by the intercession of St Winefride, Virgin and 
Martyr.’ Little notes at the bottom of every page are designed to attract 
the reader: ‘See Advertisement page iii if you want a bottle of water 
forwarded’ is one of them, ‘See page iv. Important information,’ is 
another. There is a menacing notice, in small type, on the blank last 
page, ‘Those who have not availed themselves of this Advertisement 
space, will feel very sorry in June, 1897.’ The Record contained stories, 
written from a Catholic viewpoint, notes about the benefits obtained by 
the use of water from the Well, and gossip about Holywell and the 
district, directed chiefly against Protestants. 

The notepaper of the Record Publishing Company, designed by Corvo, 
is not unworthy of description. A drawing of St Winefride occupies the 
lower left-hand part of the notepaper; the figure of the Saint merges into 
some clumsily-drawn battlement walls, and above them is a reverse block 
showing white stars in a black sky, and the words “The Record Publishing 
Co’ written ona scroll in the sky. The whole design takes up about half 
the page space. 

This was the magazine that Corvo joined in June, 1897, and edited for 
a year from that time onward. He very soon added a sharp virulence to 
the oddity of the contributions Hochheimer had gathered together, and 
used the Record without hesitation in fighting his battle against Fr 
Beauclerk. 

In one of the first issues that Corvo edited appears a story, “The Saint, 
the Priest, the Nowt, the Devil,’ from which my brother has quoted at — 
some length in The Quest For Corvo. The villain of the story is, of course, 
the Priest, Fr Beauclerk; the Nowt is the modest, retiring, peaceful, — 
friendly Fr Austin. A short extract will show how near Austin-Corvo 
came to transcribing the actual facts, and yet how much he managed to 
distort the situation and to make himself the insulted’ party. The Priest — 
is given the name ‘The Vicar of Sewer’s End’—a reference to ine fact 
that Holywell had at this time no drainage system. * 


‘He commissioned the Nowt to paint a set of banners, promising that, if he 
would be content to work hard, on the bare necessities of life, for a time, he ae 
would deal very generously with him later. . . . Then, the Vicar of Sewer’s End ia 
refused to pay for the work that had been done; actually saying that, as no legal 
contract existed he acknowledged no obligation to pay an honorarium, but was 

willing to give a few pounds in charity. This the Nowt emphatically scone ad 


explain. .. . And the Vicar subsequently instructed the Nowt to set down 
actual claim in writing, for the Episcopal consideration. Accordingly the No 
wrote that the Vicar had had, from him, compositions including one hundred 
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five figures; that he (the Vicar) had taken ten guineas from a private donor for 
one of these hundred and five figures: and that, on this scale, the Vicar’s valua- 
tion of the series amounted to one thousand and fifty guineas. But, he added, 
for his incessant and painful labours of twenty-one months, he was willing to 
accept an honorarium of seven hundred guineas; and from that sum he would 
make an offering to the Vicar’s charities of two hundred guineas. Further, to 
show that he was only fighting for the. principle that he deserved honestly earned 
wages, and not the insult of proffered charitable relief, he said he would accept 
any sum as honorarium, even a single six-shillings-and-eightpence.’ 


The Vicar of Sewer’s End carries on a campaign of vilification against 
the Nowt, who, however, takes ‘neither notice of nor action against... . 
the Vicar, or any of his gang, beyond nailing up in black and white a 
record of each villainy as it occurred, and driving (them) to fury by con- 
temptuously refusing to correspond, and by a sort of heartless immutable 
adherence to his usual habits, careless of or indifferent to each manifest- 
ation of the malignant spite of his foes.’ 

Such was the Nowt: but in fact Corvo pursued Fr Beauclerk with an 
increasing, and hardly sane, malignancy from the time he joined The 
Holywell Record. He wrote letters to the Bishop of the Diocese, and 
even to Fr Beauclerk’s Superior General in Rome; but his activities were 
chiefly confined to Holywell. Several of the letters in my collection are ~ 
signed by Hochheimer as owner of the Record, but they are in Corvo’s 
handwriting, and bear all the characteristic marks of his literary style. 

The campaign opened briskly with a letter written by Corvo and signed 
by Hochheimer, asking Fr Beauclerk, ‘On account of your recent actions, 
which show your determination to carry out your threats to ruin me and 
have me hounded out of the town,’ to “communicate in writing whatever 
you have to say to me on business matters.’ On the following day Corvo 
wrote in his own person to ask again for the return of his story, ‘The 
Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda’—‘that I may decide how to cast my 
statement in regard to the damage I have suffered from your interference 
with my temporal affairs.’ 

On the next day, June 11, comes a letter written by Corvo and signed 
by Hochheimer accusing Fr Beauclerk of fresh attempts to stir up strife; 
and on the following day Corvo wrote two letters in his own name (or 
rather in the name of F. Austin). The first of them begins: ‘I have not 
heard from you in reference to the stolen copy of my MS,’ and goes on to 
make a long list of Fr Beauclerk’s misdeeds, among them, ‘Your directions 
to an expert to damage the protestant alliance oxyhydrogen lantern,’ and 
‘Your directions to a tailor to make the Saint Winefride Club drink at 

your expense, and to take them to disturb the lecture’; the second is a 
letter on the subject of John Holden (letter 5 in the appendix). Corvo 
had learned some details of Holden’s private affairs during their intimacy, 
and he now spread them throughout Holywell. Holden was enraged by 
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what he regarded, very reasonably, as treacherous attacks. In his own 
Words: 


‘I met Corvo in Well Street and stopped him. “Corvo, this must stop,” I said. 
Tf it doesn’t, I shall do you a mischief.” The same day I had a letter from him 
to say he had instructed his solicitor to take out a summons for threatening 
language. To this I answered: “Tell your solicitor to wait for another twenty- 
four hours and then take out a summons for assault and battery. You will only 
have to produce yourself in evidence to have me convicted.” ’ 


It is clear that Fr Beauclerk had nothing to do with this quarrel, and that 
Corvo’s letter has absolutely no basis of truth. A few days later John 
Holden left Holywell for good (without having committed the threatened 
assault and battery), and never saw Corvo again. 

A week later we find Corvo in trouble again, this time because of his 
obviously incurable liking for gossip. His letter is so characteristic, and 
the whole affair so comic, that it is worth quoting the letter in full: 


3 Bank. Place, Holywell, 
June 21st, 1897. 


Dear Sir, 
I am in receipt of your favour of the 20th inst. 
I. I understand you-to say that I have— 
(a) in mere wanton malice 
(b) invented 
(c) and spread a report 3 
(d) to the effect that Mrs Longworth of Treasure pated Holywell, had 
had twins. 
II. You say also that this report is— 
(a) false 
(b) filthy 
(c) villainous. 
III. You invite me to apologise for the above. 
IV. You also invite me to heal your wounded fecline® é ae : 
V. You say that Mrs Richardson, of the Greyhound Inn (for whom, of course, 
I entertain the deepest respect), is the gossip who is your reliable source — 
of information. BY 
In reply to the above, allow me to observe that I did not invent the repo i. 
Also that I do not consider the word ‘filthy’ at all suitable. ‘Immoral’ is correct 4 
enough, but not ‘filthy.’ 3 
But I did, most certainly, pass on, from the (shall I say?) ‘reliable source’ from 
which it was passed to me, to Mrs Richardson, the report that Mrs Longworth 
had had twins. es: 
I regard Mrs Richardson as such an exceedingly safe deposit of secrets, that 
I have the habit of telling them to her. a 
I do not believe she ever commits a breach of confidence as you seem to think, 
However, I did tell her this, exactly as-it was told to me. E- 
Whether it is true or false I do not know, and therefore cannot saya ee > ~ 
But I apologise for having told Mrs Richardson (in consequence of my resp 
for her, and my knowledge that she is quite respectable, and eet to 
trusted) what was told to me regarding Mrs Longworth. 
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I hope I make myself clear? 


Then, if you will tell me how to set about healing your feelings, I will see 


what can be done. = 


Faithfully yrs., 
F. Austin.} 


At about this time, Corvo renewed the accusation that Fr Beauclerk 
had ordered a boycott of him, and also of the Hochheimers. The truth 
of this matter of the boycott (which Fr Beauclerk designated more than 
once as ‘purely imaginary’) seems to have been that Corvo’s persecution 
of the Rector caused a revulsion of feeling against him, and by extension 
against the Hochheimers, in whose house he was now living. 

Corvo maintained also a running fire of fantastic accusations, mingled 
with defamatory statements, against the unfortunate Rector, frequently 
writing him four or five letters in a week. ‘Iam watching you flourishing 
about the place,’ he wrote, ‘grinning that hideous sardonic grin, a rictus 
of hate and triumphant revenge.’ Every issue of The Holywell Record 
contained slanderous statements about Fr Beauclerk, and it is hardly sur- 
prising that in July, 1897, he ceased to collect subscriptions for the Record, 
and returned the bundle of copies which he had been accustomed to sell 
at the Well. This cut off one of the Record’s principal sources of sale, 
and enraged both Corvo and Hochheimer, who accused Fr Beauclerk of 
collecting subscriptions for the Record and keeping them in his own 
hands. 

Hochheimer wrote to the Father Provincial asking for ‘a formal in- 
vestigation by your Paternity and the Vicar Apostolic at which my case 
and Fr Beauclerk’s can be presented by solicitors in a proper manner.’ 
Corvo wrote to Fr Beauclerk saying: ‘I have this morning told Mr F, . 
Llewellyn Jones (Corvo’s solicitor) that Mrs Hochheimer has had no food 
since Thursday.’ 

It seems to have been true that at this time both the Hochheimers and 
Corvo were near starvation, from which they were rescued by the kindness 
of some of the townspeople, who at the same time that they sent them 
gifts, expressed the strongest disapproval of their conduct. In acknow- 
ledging one of these letters Corvo says: ‘I have arrived at the conclusion 
that my general prayer should be for a full stomach, and my individual 
prayer for one that works well; for on that basis alone, is a man a match 
for temporal matters, and able to contemplate-the eternal.’. 

- Early in August Hochheimer wrote a 1,500 word letter, in his own 
hand, but no doubt under Corvo’s guidance, to Fr Beauclerk’s Father 


General in Rome, giving details of his complaints against the Rector. He 


*The correspondence on this matter went to fantastic lengths upon both sides, Corvo’s 
final letter is given in the Appendix (Letter No. 6); it is Written in reply to an accusation of 
having ‘amused himself’ by spreading the report. 
Pp 
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alleged that Fr Beauclerk forbade him to employ ‘Mr Austin’ (Corvo), 
prejudiced the town people against him, intimidated his printer, caused 
Catholic advertisers to withdraw their advertisements, caused threats to 
be made against him, caused pilgrims to the Well to be warned that The 
Holywell Record was heretical, intimidated tradesmen, carried out a 
boycott by not making visits, ‘and by treating with entire neglect my 
formal request for the Benediction of my abode,’ and refused to supply 
him with Press information. 

It was on the basis of this letter, which can safely be said to be in 
essence untrue, that Fr Beauclerk was finally removed from Holywell at 
the end of the following year. 

Throughout the whole of this time Corvo continued to correspond with 
Fr Beauclerk. In some of his letters written early in 1898 he adopted a 
new style, putting expository notes by the main body of his letter, rather 
like Coleridge’s in The Ancient Mariner. In one letter there are notes 
to each paragraph—‘Your two new lies,’ ‘Mixed Marriage,’ “Drawing 


Boards and your falsified account,’ ‘Protestants jeering.’ In a letter . 


without date, but headed ‘Of the Murder of King Charles 1898,’ he says 
‘I am perfectly convinced, as I told you a year ago, that you can, and will, 
annihilate nly body and brain, as you have killed my soul. And may you 
do this whenever you please, for I do not prevent you.’ Less than a month 
later, however, he is writing to say that ‘for lack of a better, I will be the 
person to hold out the olive-branch once more: and I ask you, is it to be 
peace, or war?’ 

My brother has pointed out in his narrative that in spite of all that 
Corvo says of his ‘indifference to the malignant spite of his foes’ it was 
in fact he, and not Fr Beauclerk, who was infuriated by his adversary’s 
silence. In June, 1898, Hochheimer, whose business had been almost 
ruined by the venom imparted to the Record by Corvo, decided to assume © 
again the role of editor. About this time it seems that Fr Beauclerk made 
overtures regarding peace: Corvo replied to him briefly: ‘I am willing 


to accede to your request: and I suggest that you should name your — 


conditions.’ ; 
The subsequent letters regarding the achievement of ‘Peace’-—which 
show that Corvo regarded the matter with the seriousness usually given 
to the signing of a peace treaty between warring nations—are published — 
as letters Nos. 9, 10, and 11 of the Appendix. They end by Corvo saying: 
‘Therefore, I conclude, with much reluctance, that peace negotiations 
must be regarded as having fallen through; and that, on receipt of this 
notification, our mutual relations return to the status quo ante July xix 
1898.’ Corvo then took up his quarters in the workhouse, whence he 
carried on the battle, until at the end of 1898 Fr. Beauclerk’s superiors, as 
has already been mentioned, removed him from Holywell. 
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Then, in my brother’s words: ‘There was nothing more to keep Fr 
Austin in Wales, and so, with all his possessions tied in a bundle on the 
end of a stick, the “unhappy Catholic vagabond” set out to walk from 
Flint to Oxford, to find Dr Hardy at Jesus College—almost the only 
friend with whom, during his stormy life, he never quarrelled.’ 


4 


THE story of this strange feud might be worth telling, if only to disprove 
the proverb that it takes two to make a quarrel: but it has another, more 
sharp and ironic point, which is hardly conveyed by mere quotation of 
letters. For ‘the point of the whole story is that Corvo really was, as he 
- Claimed over and over again to be, a writer of great talent; and his career 
as a writer was really spoiled—almost wholly through his own fault—by 
the bitter enmities that played such a large part in his life. Repressed 
homosexuality led him to form friendships which collapsed because he 
wished always to make them great spiritual and emotional adventures; 
- Inany times he suggested collaboration upon books with these friends, a 
collaboration doomed to disaster before it began by the perversity of 
Corvo’s temperament. ‘ j 
It is Corvo’s sensibility, courage, perseverance, and even generosity 
(although this generosity was little displayed in the encounter with Fr 
Beauclerk) that make remarkable and tragic what would otherwise be a 
purely vicious story. Even Corvo’s letters reveal a rare mastery of phrase 
and power of marshalling ideas; and almost all the people who knew him 
well, even those whom he most greatly injured, recognized him as a re- 
markable and talented man. Fr Beauclerk’s final comment, written 
_ twenty years after Corvo’s death, is worth noting: ‘What a wasted genius 
the man was.’ 
The need Corvo felt to set himself right with the world by proclaiming 
his own supreme value to it was never shown more plainly than in his 
_ felations with Fr Beauclerk. Nearly five years after the events at Holywell 
which have been recorded he wrote, out of the blue; a letter which is a 
» curious and typical mixture of pride, arrogance and a genuine desire to 
be loved and appreciated. Like all his letters, it is phrased with great 
force, and some epigrammatic brilliance: . 
2 xviii Apr., 1903. 
Dear Fr Beauclerk, 

I have been dreadfully astonished and dreadfully pained that, in these five 
years, you have not offered me an honourable amend. It is horrible to think 
that, even after this lapse of time, you should not be moved to express repentance. 

* Are you so immune against madness and death that you can afford to leave any 


of your evil deeds unatoned-for? I am not; and I know it; and my knowledge 
incites me to write to you now. I should like to give you a chance. 
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It is true that I defeated you at Holywell, in that I saw you ‘out of the town’ 
from which, in 1897, you threatened to ‘hound me.’ For my victory, I paid the 
price which I warned you I was prepared to pay if you drove me to so desperate 
a method of calling attention to your tyranny. And, aided by your own mal- 
feasance (which subsequently was disclosed to me), I managed to wreck your 
work and your career. No doubt you owe me a grudge for that. But you com- 
peted for defeat. Well: you have the satisfaction of knowing that you wrecked 
me body and soul. Don’t you care to cry ‘Quits’? 

You no doubt have seen my writings; and you no doubt have noted how 
effectually you soured the milk of human kindness in me, by depriving me of 
the sacraments during two long years to saturate your offended vanity. From my 
point of view you are responsible for my acerbity to all Roman Catholicks, except 
your particular friend the Bishop of Menevia. I find the Faith comfortable and 
the Faithful intolerable. It is not I who have lost the Athenians. It is the 
Athenians who have lost me. I never have met a Roman Catholick (except that 
hierophant) who was not an Officiose Liar, or.a Slanderer, or an Oppressor of 
the Poor (in the sense of Ps. cix, 15, A.V.); and, as I have found them, so I write 


and speak of them. People find it piquant that a ‘bigoted Roman Catholick’ . 


should write and speak so: but I only can judge upon the evidence before me. 
Of course I hate it, ic, my personal inexperience of anything approaching 
honesty, kindness, or loyalty, among Roman Catholicks. This you should 
perceive from the fact that I have seen fit to remind you that, if you have 
forgotten me, I have not forgotten you, nor any single one of you, my invidious 
brothers in the Faith. 

All the same, I wish you to know that I will not fulminate at any of you 
coming to me truly contrite. You perfectly know how to find me when you 
want my forgiveness; and I risk the experiment, the test, of your genuineness, 
of your christianity. It will be most instructive. = 

Faithfully yours, 
F. -AUSTIN. ; 


Perhaps it is worth remarking that Fr Beauclerk’s work and career had 
not been ‘wrecked’ by Corvo; he had simply been removed to another 


diocese. On the other hand, it is true that by his conduct of this and ~ 


similar feuds Corvo had gone a long way towards wrecking his own life. 


His remarks about ‘Roman Catholicks’ spring from the fact that he re- | 


garded himself continually as a priest denied his vocation. Therefore he 


viewed all Roman Catholics with suspicion, for all of them, in his view, 
unwittingly shared responsibility for the fact that he was not a priest. 
The last shots in this strange battle were fired two years later still, in 


1905, when Fr Beauclerk wrote to Corvo to say that he admired his 


recently-published Hadrian VII, and was not, and had never been, his 
enemy. By this time Corvo had published books which, although written 
from a Catholic standpoint, contained barbed references to individuals 


whose identities were thinly concealed. Hadrian VII, his best-known — 
novel, is an essay in make-believe autobiography. George Arthur Rose, | 
hero of the story, who becomes Pope Hadrian VII, is Corvo himself; and 
his enemies are soundly drubbed throughout the book. Fr Beauclerk 
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figures in the book twice, and as General of the Jesuits, the Black Pope, 
Fr St. Albans, is finally dismissed with the words, ‘Fr St. Albans looked 
like a flat female with chlorosis.’ 

Corvo had, in fact, now gone too far upon the path of paranoia ever 
to turn back; he had reached the point at which he identified his own 
actions completely with what was right, and it followed therefore that 
anyone who contradicted him, by thought, word, or action, must be 
wrong. He was able not merely to ignore Fr Beauclerk’s generous 
gesture; he did not even appreciate that the gesture was generous. He 
signs his letters at this time, ‘Fr Rolfe,’ the name under which Hadrian 
VII was published, and every lefter ends: ‘All this is without prejudice; 
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‘and I reserve all rights in this letter.’ The last letter in the whole corre- 


spondence mentions with contempt Fr Beauclerk’s declared intention to 
pray for Corvo daily at Holy Mass, and ends: ‘Now I trust that it is quite 
clear to you that the heavy inaccessibility to ideas and the tedious 
orthodoxy and the ridiculous estimate of yourself, which you have used 
in this correspondence, as well as the evident impenitence of your mental 
attitude, have only deepened the distrust with which I regard you as an 
enemy. The nearer one gets to the Church, the greater the stink. It may 
be stifled with incense, just as other stenches may be stifled with Condy: 
but the cause remains.’ 

_ The cause indeed remained: the paranoia was now rooted irremediably 
in Corvo’s warped and bitter mind. At the end of the story one speculates 
idly: would Corvo have been happier if he had been born thirty years 
later, if he had lived in a society more tolerant to his vices, and more 
appreciative of his talents? It is pleasant to think that he would have 
done so, that, nourished by friendship and encouragement, he would have 
become a useful member of society, and used fully his talents as a writer. 


‘One likes to think so: but reading again these appalling, malignant letters, 


one cannot be sure. 


APPENDIX 


A selection from the letters written by Frederick Rolfe, Baron Corvo, 
at Holywell ae 


Letter No. 1 i 

The Greyhound Inn, Holywell, 
July 13th, 1896. 

Madam, 

In reply to your note received this 
evening asking me to pose Miss 
Williamson, for a photograph, artisti- 
cally, I beg leave to inform you that I 
do not care to try to perform the 
impossible. 

I would add that I regard your note 


as a gross and unladylike impertinence, 
and that I intend, now, to take certain 
definite action which will prevent you 
and Miss Williamson from disgracing 
yourselves any further as far as I am 
concerned. 


IT am 
Madam 


Your obedient servant 
_F. Austin. 
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(Corvo counted photography among 
his talents; he had a considerable know- 
ledge of it, and claimed to have invented 
a method of ‘submarine photography, 
of which everything but the name has 
vanished. This savage letter was written 
to a former landlady, with whom he 
was quarrelling.) 


Letter No. 2 


To the Reverend C. S. Beauclerk, S.J. 

Since you so command me, that I 
should myself demand and put a price 
upon my work, as tabulated in my state- 
ment dated Apr. 8th, 1897, which de- 
mand you will submit to the Rev Fr, 
Provincial, I would humbly entreat you 
that you would give me, for my inces- 
sant and very painful labours during 
twenty one months, all that may appear 
most pleasing to your profound and 
most discreet judgment. Whatever it 
may amount to, coming along with your 
gracious good wishes, it will be held 
amply liberal; and much more to my 
satisfaction than by demanding any 
sum, though I might receive much more 
than my demand. 

And now, to dismiss all farther delay, 
of which there has already been too 
much, as you have compelled me to 
state my opinion, I must obey; and I 
declare that had I to execute such a 
work for any other patron, I would not 
do it for fifteen hundred gold sovereigns; 
and, of a surety, no other man would 
contemplate, much less be enabled to 
achieve, such a work. Knowing, how- 
ever, that, at the rate of the Preston 
banners, from which mine differs in 
being absolutely original unique designs, 
the value of the Holywell banners 
would be five hundred and sixty pounds, 
excluding the value of the numerous 
other pieces,—knowing also that, at 
the rate of Mr Hanmer’s banner, the 
value of my work would be eleven 
- hundred and two pounds and ten 
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shillings, and here, also, no account is 


laid for the other things,—but being, 
nevertheless, your reverence’s devoted 
and loving servitor, I will confess 
myself content with seven hundred 
pounds in gold paid straightway; and I 
will undertake to make an immediate 
offering to St Winefride of two-sevenths 
of this sum, together with the sacrifice 
of the value of everything else that I 
have already done in her honour. This, 
because I am resolved to spend the rest 
of my life in the service of Saint 
Winefride and your reverence. And if 
it should be thought that I have done 
great things in enduring my life so far, 
and in producing such work under such 
conditions in this, my first, what may 


not your reverence expect in my second _ 


attempt for you. 

Truly, I hope to leave both the best of 
the ancients and moderns behind me, 
and to take the opinion of the world 
upon it; insomuch as to reflect great 
credit upon your reverence’s patronage 
and judgment. At the same time I con- 
jure you, by the most solemn appeals to 
Heaven’s power and mercy, that you 
would despatch my affair forthwith, and 
relieve me from the horrible torture and 
suspense I have so long suffered, for I 
cannot stand it. Your reverence may 
recollect that I have declared that I 


would cheerfully devote the remnant of. 


_my powers, that has survived a happier 


period, to the ornament of your 
reverence’s glorious aspirations. 
over, your reverence will consider that, 
had I availed myself of the many advan- 
tages I possessed among a set of bar- 
barian heretics, I should, before this, 
have amassed an immense treasure. 
Notwithstanding this, I would rather 
receive a single six shillings and eight- 


More-' 


pence at the hands of your reverence, — 


than a whole fortune from any other 
patron; and am, at the same time, ever 


worrying Heaven with prayers for your ~ 


reverence’s preservation. 
F. Austin. 


From Holywell. Apr. 20, 1897. 
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Letter No. 3 


~ 3 Bank Place, Holywell. 

June 4th, 1897. 
Dear Fr Beauclerk, 

Will you be kind enough to say, in 
reply to my letter of yesterday, whether, 
or no, the boycott upon me is removed, 
now. 

Your faithful son in Xt, 
F. Austin. 


Letter No. 4 


$3 Bank Place, Holywell. 
June 4th, 1897. 4.30 p.m. 
Dear Fr Beauclerk, 
Please to note that I see no reason 
to cease to use my name ‘Frederick 
Austin’ for ordinary purposes. 


I do not think it well to enter upon 
a discussion of or a defence of the 
position I have maintained, or of the 
epithets I have used against you during 
the last month, the month of May! 
But— 


I have said or done nothing except 


after an attack, and not before, and 
solely in self defence. 

In everything, I have kept free from 
malice or spite; and, as I alleged before, 

have deeply regretted the position I 
was forced into by you. However, 
being there, I maintained it; and, now 
that there is, no longer, the necessity of 
maintaining it, as far as I know, I 
inform you that I am as free from 
malice or spite as I was at the beginning. 


Regarding the Boycott, which is by 
no means imaginary, but real and 
actual; I have all the definite instruc- 
tions given by you to definite persons, 
properly tabulated. I know exactly 
what I am saying. And I am asking 
whether you are going to undo the de- 


_ finite damage you have done to me, to 


restore my character as far as you are 
able in the matters set forth on p. 28 of 
the current No. of the Holywell Record? 
_ The situation is of your own creation, 
and I do not see my way to improve it 
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without bringing in the Protestants into 
whose neighbourhood (as well as that 
of the only Catholics, the Hochheimers, 
who have kept their senses,) your action 
has thrown me. I do not intend to stag- 
nate and do nothing; and, without 
asking for what you are pleased to call 
‘sympathy or cordial relationship, I 
want to know, before I plan the rest of 
my life, the relations you, as the present 
parish priest, intend me to have with 
yourself and the Catholics of Holywell. 

At present it is Boycott pure and 
simple. And not only to me but to my 
friends, whose new abode has till now 
been left unblessed and unvisited by 


the clergy. 
Your faithful son in Xt, 
F. Austin. 
Letter No, 5 


3 Bank Place, Holywell. 
June 12th, 1897. 
Dear Fr Beauclerk, 

You will be aware of the various 
threats of assault to which I have been 
subjected by John Joseph Holden (who 
is employed by Mrs Richardson at the 
instigation given by your counsel and 
example in Greyhound Inn), in conse- 
quence of the instituting a Boycott 
against the proprietor of the Holywell 
Record by whom I am employed and 
with whom I choose to lodge. 

I shall try to prevent you from 
making these ignorant Irish your tools 
for the carrying out of the revenge yor 
have said you will have upon me. 

To this end, I have notified the Super- 
intendent of Police: of the threatenec 
assault; giving him an insight intc 
the motives which have caused it. 

And I am sending a copy of this in- 
timation to the Vicar Apostolic of Wales 
and to Fr Flynn, S.J. 

On Monday, unless I have received 
complete satisfaction, I shall instruct 
Mr F., Llewellyn Jones, my solicitor. 

Your faithful son in Xt, 
F. Austin. 


PLY 


Letter No. 6 
3 Bank Place, Holywell. 


June 27th, 1897. 
Dear Sir, 
-I will try to explain my feelings in 
regard to reports. First of all, I must 
tell you that I can amuse myself, by 
myself, quite well. And I do. 

Secondly. Some owls don’t know 
this; (I believe they have what are called 
‘good hearts’ and are thoroughly well- 
meaning). And so, in their blundering 
way, they persist—(at least they did per- 
sist until Fr Beauclerk said I was to be 
Boycotted, and then I took the first 
opportunity of cutting the whole gang,) 
but they persisted in coming to-try to 
amuse me, according to their clumsy 
notions ef amusement. 

Thirdly, their chief fund of fun 
appeared to be the defamation of other 
people’s characters; and, if you knew 
the amount of slander that used to 
trickle up my studio stairs, you would 
be appalled. 

Fourthly, I have found it an excel- 
lent dodge, when you want to keep a 
secret, to give it to some discreet person 
to keep for you. By this means you 
clear your mind of a burden and leave 
yourself free to go on enjoying yourself 
in your own way. 

Fifthly. The moment you have done 
this you forget this troublesome thing. 
It goes right out of your mind. But if 
you keep it, it worries you, you brood 
over it, and you get miserable. 

Sixthly. Conceive to yourself what 
you would do if some bounder came 
and left an old meat tin full of putrid 
evil smelling slime on your window sill. 
You would want to get rid of it. Would 
you go and leave it on somebody else’s 
window sill? No. That would be too 
disgusting. But you would take it and 
pitch it into some deep hole out of 
which it could not climb, and where no 
one could -ever find it. 

Seventhly. Well that’s what I did. I 
didn’t go and leave this report which is 
agitating you on somebody else’s win- 
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dow sill, e.g. as if I had confided it to 
the wide open ears of the superintendent 
of Well St., but immediately upon re- 
ceiving it I looked out for a deep hole 
to put it away in and I chose Mrs 
Richardson, (she is very deep), because 
I knew that there it would be perfectly 
safe, and we should never hear another 
word about it. Oh I can assure you she 
is the most discreet person in the world 
and quite respectable. Everybody tells 
their secrets to her because of it. I 
myself have told her heaps, in letters, 
if you please, and I know “they are 
quite safe, because she gave them all to 
Fr Beauclerk, and he took them and 
showed them to my lawyer, Mr F. 
Llewellyn Jones, and what could be 
deeper, or more discreet, or more 
respectable than that? 

Eighthly. So until you remind me 
of the report it had departed this life 
as far as I was concerned. And now 
you are bringing it up again and want- 
ing me to tell you who told me. It is 
very disappointing. 

Ninthly. But though I have tried 
very hard to remember, my mind is 
very much mixed up between two 
gentlemen of eminent respectability and 
upon my word I cannot say, for certain, 
which of the two it was who came to mé 
to amuse me with the said report, and 
whether or not the informer had asserted ~ 
that he got his news from another 


‘gentleman not altogether unconnected 


with the Presbytery. No I can’t be sure.. - 
The thing is gone now. Thank the 
Lord. And I get confused over all I 

have heard from potato sellers and 

district ransomers and pothouse people 

and priest’s people. They never have — 
anything interesting and I put up with 

them and forget all about them as soon 
as possible. No. I don’t know. And 

therefore I cannot say. 


No. Of course I won't believe either 
one side or the other. It’s far too much 
bother. Haven’t I got my own affairs — 
to attend to? If I took up any other — 
body’s I should have to investigate all — 
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kinds of things which would not enter- 
tain me one bit. I would gladly oblige 
you if I could and I will write you any 
amount of letters. But I expect you 
won't care for that in case of getting 
punished by Fr Beauclerk who makes 
people suffer if they have to do with me 
whom he has Boycotted. 
Faithfully yrs., 
F. Austin. 


Letter No. 7 


3 Bank Place, Holywell. | 
July 10th, 1897. 
Madam, 

How much longer are you going to 
keep my dark-room lamp? 

Haven’t you any notion of what is 
decent and honest; or has your beloved 
rector (‘the dear’ as you call him,) 
driven out of your head the few rags of 
decency and honesty which you may, by 
some chance, at one time have 
possessed ? ’ 

Faithfully yrs., 
F. Austin. 


(Written to one of Corvo’s landladies, 
with whom he was on bad terms). 


a 


Letter No. 8 


Record Office, Holywell. 


Jan. 15th, 1898. 
Madam, 


It is announced that Mrs Isabella 


Craigie, who, under the nom de plume ~ 


of ‘John Oliver Hobbes,’ is the author 
of ‘Some Emotions and a Moral,’ ‘A 
Study in Temptations,’ ‘The Gods, Some 
Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,’ and 
other yellow, fin de siecle literature, has 
entered the Convent of the Assumption 
in Kensington Square, not for the pur- 
pose of taking the veil, but ‘to have 
peace and quietness for writing her new 
story.’ 

It will be obvious that a fashion, 
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created by a person of Mrs Craigie’s 
quality, is bound to have its imitators. 
Being animated by our usual desire 
of benefiting the Catholics of Holywell 
we, therefore, suggest to you that an 
advertisement (setting forth the ex- 
clusive merits of your Convent as a 
retreat where lady-authors can have 
peace and quietness for writing their 
stories,) inserted, forthwith, in some of 
the Hill-top, Pioneer, Ladies’ Periodi- 
cals, would be likely to mitigate the 
boredom of a dull winter by the intro- 
duction of a parcel of feminine writers. 
Your obedient humble servant, 
The Record Publishing Company, 
F Austin, Editor Holywell Record. 


For: 


The Reverend Mother Mary Emerentia, 
Saint Winefride’s Convent, 
Holywell. 


(One of Corvo’s very odd attempts to 
obtain advertisements for The Holywell 
Record and other periodicals backed by 
Hochheimer). 


Letter No. 9 


Hotel Victoria, Holywell. 
July xxv, 1898. 
Dear Fr Beauclerk, 

To the end that the Peace may be a 
solid, and-lasting, one, I have suggested 
that you should draw up the terms of 
the Treaty, in accordance with 
precedent. 

I do not propose to engage in verbal 
protestations regarding the pacific 
aspirations which I cherish. 

I have been doing that since June 1, 
1897. 

Now (in view of the mental condition 
of which you have been informed), I am 
only waiting for an opportunity of let- 
ting my action speak louder than any 
words. 

Your faithful son in Xt, 
F. Austin 
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Letter No. 10 


Hotel Victoria, Holywell. 
Aug. vi, 1898. 
Dear Fr Beauclerk, 

I have been anxiously awaiting a 
word from you; and I should have re- 
plied immediately to your note of the 
5th inst. had I not been occupied in a 
lead mine. 

I give my entire assent to the basis of 
peace which you propose, “Do to others 
as ye would they should do unto you.’ 

I have never enjoyed doing to others 
as they do to me. 

But I do not intend to reopen the 
matter to which your letter, mainly, 
refers. / 

As far as I am concerned, that affair 
was finally settled by you, and by me, 
on June ist, 1897. 

It is with your, and my, behaviour, 
since that date, that I am concerned. 

Of course we have wounded each 
other. You say that I have made you 
suffer. And I say that you have 
damaged me irreparably. 

That was to be expected: for your 
position is a fortified one, while I have 
to fight in the open. 

Yet, all the same, I desire peace; if 
honourable terms are to be attained. 

That is why I am corresponding with 
you, now. 

You have nothing to lose and much 
to gain; and I have everything to gain, 
by peace. 

Allow me to say that you are under 
an absolute misapprehension about my 
‘success.’ 

You listen to gossip; and I take good 
care that that shall be misleading. The 
blind and naked truth can only be 
obtained from me, for I do not choose 
to publish my private affairs. . 

The fact is that since June Ist, 1897, 
I have opposed strategy to strategy; and, 
from a purely altruistic motive, I have 
successfully run your blockade perhaps 
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half a dozen times, in order to help a 
drunken sot and his miserable wife. 

But I have achieved, and can achieve, 
no ‘success’ in the sense you mean. 

That is out of the question for just so 
long as the present conditions are 
maintained. 

And, therefore, I welcome your pro- 
posal for peace; and earnestly ask you 
to set down definitely the main con- 
ditions which will content you. Details 
can be arranged afterwards. 

You see I am taking you seriously. 
I have the habit of taking people 
seriously. And surely a war of fourteen 
months is a serious thing. 

Your faithful son in Xt, 
F. Austin. 


Letter No. 11 


Hotel Victoria, Holywell. 
Aug. xvii, 1898. 
Dear Fr Beauclerk, 

In reply to your note dated Aug. xv I 
must remind you that you communi- 
cated to me your desire for peace, as 
long ago as July xix. If this matter had 
been of any kind of importance, it 
should have—and would have, as far as 
I am _ concerned—reached finality, 
before today. +y 

In view of your delays, and, in the 


‘absence of practical proceedings on 


your part, I find it difficult to recognize , 
the bona fides of your application. 

You ask for peace, (which I, also, 
desire,) and, yet, you will neither name 
your terms, nor treat with me. 

Therefore, IL conclude, with much re- 
luctance, that peace negotiations must 
be regarded as having fallen through; 
and that, on receipt of this notification, 
our mutual relations return to the status 
quo ante July xix, 1898. 

Your faithful son in Xt, 
F, Austin. 


Fiction 


I. Welsh Rabbit of Soap: A Romance 
by J. Maclaren-Ross 


‘You may find something new in a new face ( 
you may be surprised by a different kind of 
a face you may be even shocked by a differ- 
ent kind of a face you may like or not like a 
new kind of a face but you cannot refuse a 
new face. You must accept a face as a face.’ 


GERTRUDE STEIN (Lectures in America). 


You know the Scotsman, off Soho Square? That’s where I met 


her. I was pinned in a corner between the fireplace and the door of the 
Gents, and before I could escape Hester Hewart had introduced us. 
Her name was Vicky Baker. 

I'd barely time to take in her beret and brown corduroy slacks when 
she said bang off: ‘I don’t like what you write. At least I like the style, 
but not the things you write about.’ And she added: ‘You see ’m a 
Conservative.’ 

Well naturally neither of these statements could be calculated to please 
me. But it wasn’t only what she said: it was the way she looked. 

She’d the blankest face I’d ever seen on a girl. Its utter lack of 
expression made it at first sight seem startling. It was a plump face and 
powdered dead white. A bell of smooth straight reddish-gold hair 


~ enclosed it. Her eyelashes were stiff with make-up and she used orange 


lipstick. 

Nor was this all. To make matters worse, she was clinging to the arm 
of a young man I particularly loathed: an R.A.F. Corporal called Dickie 
Galbraith. This person, tall, drooping, with corrugations of blond hair 
and a pink-and-white complexion, now greeted me as a long-lost pal 
and pressed a bitter into my hand. I was trapped. Over my head hung 
a sign saying that Betting Slips must not be passed in the pub. On my 


left was Hester Hewart holding forth on the Marxist interpretation of 


poetry. She broke off on seeing Galbraith to say in a loud voice how 

beautiful she thought he was. She and Vicky discussed his beauty 

enthusiastically for a bit while Galbraith himself simpered into his pint. 

Then Vicky returned to the attack, saying: “Why don’t you write about 

something else? It seems silly to spend all one’s time slanging the army.’ 
235 f 
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I said: ‘Perhaps if you’d been in the army you might feel like slanging 
it too.’ 

‘Oh but I have,’ she said. “Two years in the ATS. I enjoyed every 
moment of it.’ : 

‘Pity you didn’t remain in, then,’ I told her. 

Soon after this a stupid argument started. Hester Hewart, who was in 
her end-of-the-evening mood and becoming bellicose, began saying that 
the poet should be integrated with society. In opposition to this theory 
I cited Baudelaire, Verlaine, Dylan Thomas. She’ said: ‘Look at 
Mayakovsky.’ 

I said: ‘Mayakovsky was so integrated he committed suicide to 
prove it.” Then suddenly I couldn’t stand them any more, and thrust my 
way out. It was nearly closing time, anyway. 

Next time I saw Vicky she was again with Galbraith and they were 
holding hands. It was in another pub, the Burglars’ Rest behind Char- 
lotte Street, and they stood by the stairs, she leaning her head against his 
shoulder. Both had foolish smiles on their faces and glasses of bitter 
in their disengaged hands. 

. Three nights later, another pub, she bobbed up beside me at the bar 
and Galbraith was nowhere in sight. She opened fire immediately by 
saying: ‘You know I’m not really a Conservative.’ 

‘What!’ I said “Changed your Party already?’ 

‘No, no. You see I was never really one at all. I just said that for 
something to say.’ . ae 
“You must be awfully hard up for topics of conversation,’ I told her. 

She pushed her half-pint round and round on the counter so that the 
bottom of it made circles of wet on the wood. 

“You don’t like me,’ she said, ‘do you?’ 

I saw no reason to be untruthful. I said: ‘Not a lot.’ 

“Was it because of what I said about your work? - Because I hadn’t 
- really read any of it then. I’d only read reviews.’ 

‘And what have you read now?’ 

‘I bought your book. I liked it awfully, especially the parts taking off 
_the army.’ 

‘But I thought you liked the army.’ . 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I hated it. You see I get nervous, and then I us say 
anything that comes into my head.’ 

At this, as though it had been his cue, a bald man with an ex-service 
badge in his lapel and strips of sticking-plaster across his forehead, stag- 

gered between us and said: ‘D’you know what I’d do with the dead?’ — 

‘Bury them,’ I suggested. + 
‘That’s it” he said. ‘Bury them. And over each grave I'd just put 
a simple wooden cross. What d’you say to that, EONS 
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‘Sound idea,’ I said. 
‘No inscription, nothing. Just a simple wooden cross. That’s all 
the lads ask for, eh? Have a drink.’ 
ove got one, thanks.’ 
‘That, sir,’ the bald man said, ‘is an inadequate reply to my question. 
I repeat: what’re you drinking? As one ex-service-man to another, I 
insist.’ 
“All right then, a Scotch ale.’ 
The bald man swivelled round, pointing an wee a finger at sy 
“And the lady?’ he asked. 
Vicky said: ‘A bitter, please.’ 
I said “This is Vicky. An ex-serviceman too. I didn’t get your name.’ 
‘Bob,’ the bald man said. ‘Just plain Bob’s good enough for me.’ 
He called down the counter for drinks. 
Vicky said: ‘D’you like me any better now?’ 
‘No,’ I said. ‘Why should 1?’ 
‘I thought you might.’ 
‘IT don’t.’ 
“Oh.” Then she said: ‘Are you aa with Adam Stroud, doing scripts?’ 
“Alas, no longer.’ 
“What happened? He was so thrilled to have you with him last year.’ 
I said: ‘He got less and less thrilled as time went on.’ 
Bob said: ‘I used to know a bloke name of Stroud. In the Ninth. 
- Would it be the same one?’ 
“Tt wouldn't,’ I said. “This one’s a film producer.’ 
‘My mistake,’ Bob said. ‘Stroud I knew was a postman.’ He lifted 
his glass and said ‘Pip.’ | 
I said: “Cheers,” and to Vicky: ‘How d’you come to know Adam 
Stroud?” : 
“My husband used to work for him,’ she said. ‘Cutting room.’ 
. “Your husband? I didn’t know you were married.’ 
‘I’m not any longer. I’ve just divorced him. Queer as a coot.’ 
“You must have married very young.’ 
‘Last year. I’m 22. We only stayed together three months.’ 
‘I stayed with my wife six months. That’s better.’ ° 
“And are you divorced now?’ 
“Definitely” 
_ ‘Tve been married too,” Bob told us. 
“How long did you stay married?’ I asked him. 
‘7m still married,’ he said. ‘More’s the pity.’ 
‘T liked being married,’ Vicky said. “At least I liked the idea. I shall 
marry again as soon as I can.’ | 
“Who've you got marked down?’ I asked her. ‘Boy Beautiful?’ 


“ 
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‘D’you mean Dickie?’ She looked at me with a hurt expression in her 
enormous dark eyes, almost all pupil and the colour of toffee. ‘Now 
you're being horrid,’ she said. 

‘Horrid?’ I said. ‘How come?’ 

‘Well, didn’t you know? He’s left me. Gone back to his wife.’ 

“Oh he’s married too, is he?’ 

‘Everyone seems married round here,’ Bob said, staring gloomily into 
his glass. 

“Vicky’s not,’ I said. ‘She’s divorced. We’re both of us divorced.’ 

‘Wish J was,’ Bob said. ‘How ’bout another wet?’ 

I said: “Two Scotch ales and a bitter,’ and to Vicky: ‘What’s Gal- 
braith’s wife like?’ 

‘Possessive. Terribly possessive.’ 

‘Let’s get off the subject of wives,’ Bob said. ‘Sore point somehow.” 

‘Of course he’s frightfully weak, poor darling,’ Vicky said. ‘He does 
just whatever she tells him to. D’you know, he was going to get a divorce 
and marry me, and she simply wouldn’t let him.’ 

“You could hardly expect her to welcome the idea,’ I said. ‘Although 
I would in her place.’ 

‘Now you're being horrid again.’ 

‘Nonsense. I think you’re well rid of him.’ Ha 

‘I know. But I just can’t get him out of my mind. He’s got sucha 
beautiful face.’ | 

‘Drink this and don’t be absurd,’ I told her. 

She drank it with several more to follow. She was evidently drinking — 
to drown her sorrow. The pub began to fill up and Bob rapidly became 
inarticulate. He staggered about expounding his views on the disposal 
of the-dead to everyone who came in. I took a trip aloft. When I got _ 
down Bob was still there, arguing with an American, but Vicky had — 
vanished. I peered about for her: the atmosphere was now so thick the 
hanging lamps seemed to diffuse smoke downwards. - Through the fog, 
at its thickest where the Public Bar was partitioned off, I could distinguish, - 
leaning against the glass and wood, a group of young men swathed in 
scarves and smoking curved pipes, technically known to me as the Slithy 
Toves. To my dismay I suddenly caught sight of Vicky in their midst. 
A Tove with even more scarves on than the rest and wearing a polo 
Sweater to boot swayed in front of her, talking nineteen to the dozen. 
She saw me at the same time and waved wildly, calling out: ‘Julian! 
Come and meet Walter.’ : 

I looked round for my drink. It had disappeared, probably drunk by 
Bob. In a very bad temper I forced my way towards Vicky. _ es 

She said: ‘Julian, this is Walter. We were up at Cambridge together.” _ 
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In an instant I was shaking hands with every Tove in sight. ‘You 
can’t all have been at Cambridge,’ I said. 

‘No, I was at Oxford,’ a Tove with an orange beard told me. ‘I edited 
a magazine there. Are you an editor?’ 

‘God forbid,’ I said. 

‘Pity, because if you were, ’'ve some poems here I’d like to show you. 
D’you know Tambi by any chance?’ 

I was saved from replying to this by a nudge in the ribs from behind. 
I turned and saw Sheila Parsons, wrapped in furs and smiling at me over 
the top of a gin which she held in both hands, to safeguard it. 

‘Just thought I’d say hullo,’ she said, and nodding towards the group: 
“Your latest?’ 

‘The orange beard?’ I said. “Really, Sheila!’ 

‘No, silly. The little girl in trousers. You know quite well who I 
mean.’ 

‘Really, Sheila,’ I began again, and then stopped. There in front of 
me was Vicky’s hair; she hadn’t her beret on, she was shaking it 
back; smooth straight reddish-gold hair, worn in a bell: exactly the 
sort of hair I hate most. And I suddenly realised that what I wanted 
to do most was to stroke it. 

.I took a step back; it was an awful moment. This outcome to the 
evening had honestly not occurred to me. I glanced round for a 
of escape, but the Toves were between me and the door; beyond 
them was Bob, and at my side was Sheila, grinning at me over 
her gin-and-lime. 

‘Well.’ she said, ‘I'll leave you to it. Good hunting,’ and with that 

-she started to sidle away in the crowd. I tried desperately to call her 
back, but she was gone: swallowed up. This was shocking; I hadn’t even 
a drink. The landlord was engaged down the other end of the counter. 
There was nothing for it; I reached out and tapped Vicky on the shoulder. 
She turned instantly and ducked in under my arm; her head came exactly 
level with my chin. 

‘Let’s get out and go elsewhere,’ I said to her. 

She shook her hair back and smiled. “You do like me better now, 
don’t you?’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

“Yes you do, or you wouldn’t want me to come with you.’ 

‘All right,’ I said, ‘but let’s go.’ 

All at once the Toves surrounded us with cries of protest. eens saw 
Vicky slipping through their fingers. The orange-bearded Tove even 

_ offered to show me his poems on the spot if only we’d remain. I resisted 

this tempting offer and, holding Vicky by the arm, steered for the exit. 

Bob suddenly staggered in front of us but I swept him aside. 
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At last we were out in the street, heading for another pub. Vicky | 
swayed a little as the cold air hit her. She said: ‘You know, I think I’m 
a tiny bit tight.’ 

“Wouldn’t surprise me at all.’ 

‘Tm not much good at drinking,’ she said. ‘I’m more cut out for a 
domestic life. Darning socks and so on.’ 

‘Slippers by the hearth,’ I said. 

‘That’s it. [’d make someone an awfully good wife.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘why not marry me?’ 

‘Instead of Dickie?’ 

‘A much better idea.’ 

“But you don’t like me.’ 

We were crossing Oxford Street. 

‘I might in time,’ I said. 

“You really think so?’ - 

_The lighted windows of the pub loomed up ahead of us. 

I said: ‘It’s possible.’ 

‘All right,’ she said. “Then I can darn your socks.’ 

“‘They’ve got big holes,’ I told her. . 
, There weren’t many people in the pub: no one we knew. I got a 
- ‘couple of gins and said: ‘Let’s drink to our forthcoming marriage.’ 

‘All right.’ So we drank. Then she said: ‘You are serious about this, 
aren’t you? You do mean it?’ 

‘Of course.’ And the funny part was that I did mean it. Every word. 
When I realized this I got a little nervous, and said: ‘What about you? 
Are you serious, or just tight?’ 

‘No,” she said. ‘Pm not tight any more. Mixing them must have. 
sobered me up.’ 

- ‘Good. Then we'll get married.’ 

“Yes, when?’ 

‘Soon as I find a flat. We'll start looking round tomorrow.’ 

‘We're bound to find something,’ Vicky said. ‘Now let’s play pin-table.’ 

So we did. It was a disappointing pin-table; it was supposed to light 
up but it didn’t. Vicky was much better at it than I: she got huge scores 
and danced about delighted. set 

‘Tll kiss you when we get outside,’ I told her. 

‘Of course you will,’ she said. ‘Look, 5000!’ : 

The steel balls ran down grooves in the board; bells rang up the score; 
the machine should have been lit like a Christmas tree. Vicky said: 
‘12,500,’ shaking back her hair triumphantly. . 

‘I don’t believe you’re the least bit interested,’ I said. 

‘In what?’ = 

‘In my kissing you.’ ; 
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‘But darling of course Iam.’ She took hold of my hand and squeezed 
it hard. ‘I wanted you to kiss me ever since we first met.’ 

“What rot!’ 

‘It isn’t rot. That’s what made me so nervous.’ 

The door burst open and everyone came in: the complete cast from 
the other pub; all the Toves and Bob in the background, by now speech- 
less with drink. Vicky let go my hand and said: ‘Look, there’s darling 
Walter!’ Toves surrounded us immediately on every side; I cursed 
quietly to myself. It was clear that with this crowd I’d never succeed 
in getting more gin; the bar was blocked from sight; it would also be 
difficult to pry Vicky loose from the Toves, who had backed her away 
from me into a corner. 

Luckily at this moment a fight started up in the centre of the floor. 
I swiftly downed my drink, thrust Walter aside, and got Vicky by the 
arm. We edged round the fringe of the fight; a huge Guardsman was 
goodnaturedly holding apart the combatants, both small men, who were 
spitting and snarling at each other in his grasp. One managed to get 
an arm loose and throw his beer, which missed and went over Bob, who 
was offering inarticulate advice to the man.the beer was intended for. 
I pushed Vicky through the door into the street: we heard a crash of 
glass as it closed behind us. 

I said: ‘Let’s get clear before the police come.’ 

We walked rapidly down the street, dark and quiet with no one about. 
By the pillar-box we both stopped and Vicky said: ‘My lipstick doesn’t 
smear.’ 

Her mouth felt large and dry at first, the lips a little rough; then as 
they opened, cool and wet with a taste of violets on her tongue. Her hair 
fell against my cheek and I stroked it back, smooth and silky under my 
hand. 

‘Darling,’ I said, and she murmured back Darling.; ‘You really will 
marry me?’ 

“Whenever you tke? 

We kissed again; it lasted a long time; her fingers convulsed on my 
shoulder and she went limp within my encircling arm. Then from the 
direction of the pub a shout, stumbling footsteps, the sound of someone 
oe made us draw apart. 

_.. ‘Damn,’ I said. 

Vicky said: ‘I think I’m going to fall in love with you.’ 

‘Well, that’s natural, since we’re engaged.’ 

_ Behind us the fight seemed to have extended into the street; by the 
. sound of it more people were being slung out, and I said to Vicky: 
“Come on’—up an alleyway, out into Charing Cross Road. 

; Vicky said: ‘Where to now?’ 
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‘Eat,’ I said; ‘St Giles’ High.’ 

‘Good, I’m starving.’ 

A red neon sign said OPEN and we walked into a restaurant full of 
Americans and tarts chewing gum. Over spam and chips I said: ‘Will 
you meet me for lunch tomorrow? Back bar, Café Royal?’ 

‘Of course. My time’s yours from now on.’ 

I said: ‘She promised him all her days, as though they had been 
dances.’ 

‘That’s sweet,’ she said. ‘Quotation?’ 

‘I can’t remember from whom.’ 

She put on her serious look and said: “You know ’m monogamous. 
You won’t mind, will you?’ 

‘You mean you'll always be in love with Galbraith?’ 

‘No, with you, of course. How stupid you are. Id forgotten all about 
Dickie.’ 

‘Keep on forgetting.’ ; 

‘T’ll have amnesia,’ she said, and giggled into her coffee-cup. 

‘Closing now, please,’ a waitress with a scar on her cheek told us. 

‘God, the last tube,’ Vicky said springing up. ‘It goes at twelve.’ 

Outside in the dark, among the dustbins and milk churns, we kissed 
goodnight, but not for as long as I’d have liked because of the tube. 
Another quick kiss at the foot of the escalator, and I watched Vicky run 
helter-skelter through an arch with NO ENTRY written across the top of it. 

She lived, so she’d told me, near Baker Street; I was staying with 
friends at Hyde Park Corner. Change at Leicester Square; Gillette 
Blades; Nestlés Milk; Barclay’s Lager; a guardsman in a bearskin, adver- 
tising Greys Cigarettes, stared me sternly down from the wall. 

I thought about flats; in the Piccadilly train a woman in a white fur 
coat, with a lilac scarf tied round her head and holding her ticket between 
her teeth, was reading the Complete Works of Oscar Wilde through horn- 
rimmed spectacles. 


WHEN I came into the back bar at 1 o’clock next day, Saturday, Vicky - 
wasn’t there. At first this didn’t worry me; I ordered a gin and leant back» 
against the rail to wait for her. 

I was in a very good mood and still surprised about it. Td fully 
expected to wake with a hangover and the sense of doom attendant, in 
days gone by, upon the realization that once again I had become engaged 
to be married. ~ 

Ten minutes passed; a quarter of an hour. I began to get anxious. 

I suddenly thought: suppose she doesn’t turn up at all? Suppose she’s | 
thought it all over and decided not to come. I drank two more gins, 
glanced round at the door each time it opened: a naval officer, a war | 
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correspondent: still no Vicky. At last, just as I had begun to despair 
and to order doubles, in she bounced: plaid raincoat, corduroy slacks 
and all, but minus her beret. ‘Am I late?’ 

‘No, no. Another large gin, please, Frank.’ 

Vicky said: ‘D’you think we could sit down? I feel awfully con- 
spicuous dressed like this in here.’ 

‘Nonsense. You look lovely.’ 

‘I feel like death.’ 

This did not sound a promising start, and as we sat down I searched 
her face for signs that she was preparing to say she’d changed her mind 
or that we should regard the night before as a drunken interlude much 
better forgotten by both of us. Her face, being as usual completely 
blank, gave nothing away, but she seemed at the same time a bit jumpy, 
drinking half her gin at a gulp, glancing furtively from side to side, and 
shaking her hair back far too often. I decided to put matters to the test, 
and said: ‘Darling, do you still feel the same?’ 

Vicky said: ‘Of course, darling,’ with a quick scared smile: ‘Do you?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Tm so glad!’ she said, and her smile became radiant. ‘I was terribly 
afraid you wouldn’t. All the way here I kept saying to myself “He 
won't feel the same. I know he won’t feel the same.’ And now you do 

and everything’s marvellous. We both feel the same, don’t we darling? 
About everything?’ © 

“About everything.’ 

Tm so glad. Look, I brought Dalton’s Weekly with me. We'll go 
through it over lunch, line by line.’ 

‘Flat by flat.’ 

She squeezed my hand. But the sight of a girl in a mink coat, with 
orange hair and green spectacles, moving to the bar attended by a white 
poodle, plainly intimidated her, and she said: ‘Could we go and have 
lunch, darling? I feel terrible in these clothes with everyone else so 
smart.’ 

Nothing I could say would make her feel any better, so we went out. 
On the way upstairs she explained all about her clothes; they were locked 
up in a bungalow she had near Southend; she had sublet this to a man 
who'd suddenly gone abroad on a ministry job and taken the key 
with him; now, until his return, she had only the things she stood 
up in. . 

We got to the balcony. There was a table reserved for someone called 
Ross, but he was an admiral and the table was for seven. ‘Try the next 


€ floor, sir.’ We did; there was one table vacant: it was set in the middle of 


_ a room occupied by people even smarter than those in the back bar. I 
feared that this would further embarrass Vicky, but she was by now 


- 
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determined to brazen it out. She did, however, remove her plaid rain- 
coat, in design curiously like a bathrobe, and was revealed to be wearing 
underneath a white silk blouse with short sleeves. Her arms were plump 
and round and freckled. She propped her elbows defiantly on the table 
and handed me the menu, saying: “You choose.’ 

Later, while we ate paté maison, she said: “You know, I had a visitor | 
this morning. Guess who. Dickie!’ 

‘I thought he’d gone back to his wife.’ 

‘He had, but you see his leave’s up. He’s back in town, stationed not 
far from my flat. This morning he popped round before going on duty. 
It was horribly early, not even daylight. I woke up and there he was, 
standing by the bed quoting Finnegan's Wake. 1 nearly passed out, he 
was the last person I expected to see.’ 

‘But how the hell did he get in?’ 

‘T’d left my key on the outside last night. I often do, I never can 
remember things like that. So Dickie walked calmly in and made himself 
a cup of tea, just like he used to in the old days before we agreed to split. 
I thought he had a nerve, I must say.’ 

‘What’d you do?’ 

‘Well, at. first I didn’t think I could face up to a scene that early, I 
was still only half-conscious. But by the time the tea was made and he’d 
stopped reciting I’d woken up enough to tell him where he got off. I 
told him it was all over and anyway I was gotng to marry someone else, 
but I don’t think he took any of it in; at any rate he pretended not to. He 
just recited another long piece of F innegan’s Wake and then he drank the 
tea and went off to duty and I went back to sleep again.’ 

‘Did you tell him not to come back?’ 

‘Of course, darling. But anyway I'll remember to lock the door at 
night and then he just can’t get in at all. Simple,’ and she smiled 
radiantly at me. 

‘What’s all this Finnegan’s Wake?’ I asked her. 

‘Poor sweet, it’s his one parlour trick. The only thing he can do, 
really. He does it beautifully, word for word. You really ought to 
hear him.’ 

‘I don’t want to hear him and I’ve read Finnegan’s Wake.’ 

‘Now you’re jealous.’ 

Ey ess 

‘You don’t have to be darling. He doesn’t mean a thing to me any 
more.’ s 

‘T don’t like him hanging around.’ 

‘He won’t hang around. If he does I’ll tick him off.’ , 

I was afraid all this talk about Galbraith, and the morning visit, woulc 
have brought back memories which I’d no wish to have rekindled ir 


' 
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her, but she seemed to speak of him quite impersonally, and for the 
moment I was reassured. 

Over the escalope de venaison she changed the subject herself to a 
long account of how she got chucked out of the C.P. 

I said: ‘I didn’t know you were ever a Communist. I thought you 
were a Conservative.’ 7 

‘Now darling you mustn’t tease me. I was a terrific Communist once 
upon a time. My husband was a Communist too, so there.’ 
‘Did he get chucked out as well?’ 
‘No, only me.’ 
‘And what are your politics now?’ 
‘No politics, only you.’ 
‘Darling,’ I said. ‘Let’s look out some flats.’ So we spread Dalton’s 
Weekly open on the table, but the only flat that seemed remotely possible 
was in Percy Street, seven rooms and six guineas a week. 

“Too big and too expensive,’ Vicky said. ‘Unless you’ve got a lot of 
money, darling.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I haven’t any. My papa allows me two-ten a week, that’s all. Of 
course I could always get a job, couldn’t I?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Tve had lots of jobs,’ Vicky said. ‘I was a reporter once on a paper 
in Liverpool and then I acted in Rep, then there was the ATS, I did mess 


orderly and signals, and then I worked in a shop selling gramophone 


records. I asked Adam Stroud for a job once. I’d done cutting in the 
Cambridge Film Society you see, so I had experience. But he wouldn’t 
take me on.’ 

“What'd he say.’ 

‘I talked to him like mad for two hours, all about angles and vnae 
and crdne-shots and Citizen Kane, and all he did in the end was laugh 
and say come back in two years time. The two years is just about up, 
come to think of it.’ 

‘No, you stick to darning my socks.’ 

‘All right, darling. Will you look after my allowance for me when 


we're married? I'll turn it all over to you.’ 


‘No.’ 

‘As you like darling. Have you got a comb? I lost mine last night. 
Damn nuisance.’ 

I lent her my comb and she began on her hair in bravado, glaring 
across the restaurant at a woman in a leopard-skin hat. After she’d 
finished combing and we’d had coffee, I said: ‘What d’you want to do 
now?’ 

_ ‘A flick.’ So we had a last gin in the upstairs bar among the red 
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tabs and came out into Glasshouse Street where rain had begun to fail 
quite fast. Because of Vicky’s hair we sheltered in a doorway in Brewer 
Street. I leant over and kissed her quickly on the mouth; a tart from 
an upstairs window opposite made rude noises at us and we broke away; 
the rain began to pour down in a torrent; a party of drunken sailors 
. came reeling up the road and, undeterred by weather conditions, began 
to call on the woman to come down. 

We ran for it through the rain to a doorway lower down and Vicky 
suddenly said: ‘Damn, I’d forgotten. Darling, I must get a job.’ 

‘Why “must’’?’ 

‘It won’t be for long, only about a week. You see I must have £7 
to buy myself some new clothes.’ 

‘Tl give you £7.’ 

‘No, that wouldn’t be right, darling. I promised myself I’d earn the 
money. It wouldn’t be honest to take it from you.’ 

We argued about this for some time; the sky had cleared meanwhile 
and the rain degenerated into a drizzle; the sailors had staggered off 
and could be heard shouting ‘Taxi’ in the distance. In the end Vicky 
agreed to accept the £7 as a wedding present, but not until we were 
actually married. “Now I must spend my points,’ she said. ‘I’ve just 
remembered it’s the last day.’ : 

We went to a store called Wales, where Vicky was found to have 
enough points to buy a tin of beans. As we came out she said: “Look, 
a rainbow!’ and there it was: an enormous one, arching across the sky 
above the tall grimy houses, the stalls selling vegetables, the cabbage 
leaves stamped flat on the wet pavement, as the sun came out and the rain 
ceased altogether as though turned off from a tap. 

‘That’s for us, darling,’ Vicky said. ‘A good omen. Tl always 


remember that,’ while the stallholders shouted and a fat Frenchwoman ¥ 


argued the price of apples. 
Cutting through an alleyway off Wardour Street we came upon a man 


being beaten up. An American soldier was doing it while his pals stood — 


by to lend a hand if necessary. The first blow had already been struck 
and the seedy man in a bowler who’d received it was leaning dazed 
against the wall with blood trickling down his chin. He made no attempt 
to defend himself; his hands hung limply at his sides; a pencil had just 


fallen from between his fingers, but it seemed unlikely from the look - 


of him that he was an artist or that he had been using the pencil to make 
a sketch. 


I wanted to interfere, but Vicky hurried me on. She said: ‘I hate \ 


fights, I can’t stand the sight of blood. It makes my stomach go all 
funny.’ She had hold of my arm tight; the incident had clearly upset 
her, but next moment she seemed to have forgotten it, saying: “Let’s 


f 


\ 
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see if Horizon’s out, darling.’ In the shop she bumped into a boy she 
knew called Derek. He was a typical Tove: pale and small and spotted, 
wearing a dark blue shirt and a pink tie. Before I knew what was 
happening, we were invited to supper with him on Monday and Vicky 
accepted for both of us. I thought this a bit thick, and outside I said so. 
Vicky said: ‘But darling, he’s a Quaker.’ 

‘What’s that got to do with it?’ 

‘Well, I’m a Quaker too.’ 

This shook me. A Conservative, a Communist, a Quaker—what 
would she turn out to be next? I said: ‘Does that mean I have to have 
supper with every member of the Society of Friends?’ 

‘All right,’ Vicky said. ‘Don’t come if you don’t want to.’ 

‘I won't.’ We walked on towards Leicester Square in silence for a bit, 
then she slipped her hand into mine. ‘Don’t be angry, darling.’ 

“All right my pet.’ But I decided that when we were married people 
like Derek would have no part in our existence. 

The sight of a chemist’s shop recalled to Vicky the loss of her comb. 
The search for one to replace it now started up in earnest. This was wholly 
unsuccessful, and I began to fear it might go on all day. ‘Here,’ I said, 
‘take mine, and let’s go to the cinema.’ 

‘Darling you are sweet. Can you spare it?’ 

‘Ive got another. Now what d’you want to see?’ 

To my surprise she chose, not Carmen Miranda or Maria Montez, 
but The Mask of Dimitrios. Posters outside promised us Bigger and 
Better Murders, and depicted Sidney Greenstreet in a dressing-gown, 
pointing a pistol at the queue, with Peter Lorre in the background. 

Dimitrios was just starting when we took our seats: the ragged children 
scampered shrieking away from the swollen corpse on the Bosphorus 
shore and Vicky felt for my hand. It’d been my intention to make love 
to her in the dark of the cinema, but the film was too good for that: 
except for an occasional comment designed to display her knowledge 
of ciné-technique, Vicky also became immersed in the intrigue and action. 
The film drew to a close: the mille notes fluttered down the stairwell and 
Greenstreet called sadly back: ‘There’s too little kindness in the world’ 
from between the escorting agents; we rose and made for the exit. 

Outside it was quite dark and seven o’clock. Vicky hummed happily 
to herself the tango from the night club scene: ‘That’ll be our tune, 

‘darling,’ she said. ‘Whenever I hear it played I'll think of you.’ 
It was not until we had neared Piccadilly that she remembered leaving 
her tin of beans under the seat in the cinema. She immediately wanted 
- to return and look for it, but I managed to dissuade her from doing this. 

‘Anyway, she said, ‘I couldn’t care less. I hate beans. Where are 
we going now?’ - 
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‘Café Royal.’ 

We had dinner in the downstairs café, where Vicky felt less uncom-_ 
fortable. The meal was not without interruption; a young actor with a 
silver chain round his wrist came over to our table and tried to date 
Vicky up; shortly afterwards she wanted to go across and ask James 
Agate for his autograph; but it was not until coffee had been cleared 
away and we’d settled down to drink that the real trouble started. 

Vicky suddenly said: ‘My God, it’s after nine. T’ve got to go up to the 
Scotsman.’ 

‘What for? The Scotsman’s hell on Saturday night.’ 

‘T’ve got to go there, that’s all.’ 

‘But you must have a reason.’ 

Vicky at this became very vague. She began a long incoherent 
explanation: a strawberry blonde and a message that had to be given 
her came into it somehow. I got angry. It seemed that our life together 
was to be lived entirely on the borders of Soho, subject to constant 
intrusion from Toves and Quakers and strawberry blondes. This wasn’t 
my plan at all, and I told her so. Vicky’s mouth began to droop 
dejectedly at the corners as I talked on. At last she said in a wretched 
voice: ‘Then you have changed your mind after all.’ 

‘I haven’t in the least. But don’t you see, I want to marry you, not the 
whole of the Burglars’ Rest.’ 

‘You're not just making this an excuse to get rid of me?’ . 

‘No.’ 

‘Certain?’ 

‘Absolutely.’ 

She blinked her eyelashes at me and her smile came slowly back. ‘Oh 
darling, I’m so glad. I was afraid you’d got bored with me already.’ 
She said: ‘You see I’ve no self-confidence at all.’ es, ; 
- Don’t sound so miserable, darling,’ I said. 

‘It upsets me when we quarrel.” 

‘Me too. Let’s have another drink.’ 

‘And I won’t go to the Scotsman if you don’t want me too.’ Later, 
while we were drinking gin, she said: “You know, I lied to you just now. 
About the strawberry blonde.’ 

‘Did you?’ 

‘I was meeting Dickie. I promised him I would this morning.’ 

‘But why? I thought you’d told him it was all over.’ 


‘So I did, but he looked so helpless, poor darling, I agreed to have a — 


final talk tonight.’ : ; 
‘To hell with him. He can go and recite Finnegan’s Wake.’ 
‘All right, darling. Let’s talk about us. You do love me?’ 
‘Te told you so. I usually tell the truth.’ 
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‘T don’t.’ 

‘T’ve noticed that.’ 

She giggled. ‘Now don’t be nasty, darling. When do we get married?’ 

‘First a flat. Then special licence.’ 

‘Oughtn’t we really to think it over first,’ she said with her serious 
look. ‘We’re not being awfully practical, are we?’ 

‘I don’t want to be practical and I don’t need to think it over. Do you?’ 

‘No, darling. Not in the least.’ 

It was finally decided we ought to be married by Wednesday. Vicky 
remembered a friend of hers who was moving out of her flat on Monday; 
it was three-ten a week and sounded ideal; we’d ring her first thing in 
the morning. On this note of hope the lights in the café went down and 
we got up to go. 

Outside I slipped my arm round Vicky and drew her into a doorway. 
After a moment she jerked free so suddenly I hit my head a whack on the 
wall. ‘What’s wrong?’ I said crossly. 

‘T’m not sure I like being kissed like that.’ 

‘You didn’t seem to mind it last night.’ 

Don’t be vulgar, darling.’ 

‘Ah, to hell,’ I said. The bump on my head hurt and Vicky suddenly 
seemed impossible: just another tiresome little girl who wasn’t worth the 
trouble one took. I turned to walk away from her, but two paces along 
the street she caught me up. ‘Please, darling, don’t be furious. It wasn’t 

- that, really.’ 

‘Wasn’t what?’ 

‘That I didn’t like being kissed. It’s that I’ve got a burn on my lip 
that hurts. Honest. I burnt it with a cigarette this morning. Look, 
you can see.’ She drew me under a gaslamp and pointed to her lower 
lip, but by the dim jet I could see nothing. “The light’s too bad,’ I said. 

On the escalator at Piccadilly she again tried to show me the burn; 
her lip was a little swollen, but I still couldn’t see anything else. ‘I'll 
take your word for it,’ I said. 

‘You're still cross. Please, darling, don’t be. Look, Pll come with 

- you to your train.’ 

Down in the corridor, with people clattering past, she suddenly threw 
her arms around my neck. The burn didn’t seem to prevent her from 
kissing this time. We stood firmly embraced until someone behind 
shouted: ‘Mind yer backs!’ 

‘Damn,’ Vicky said, smoothing her hair. ‘I do wish we were married.’ 

‘So do I.’ Hand-in-hand and at peace once more, we came out on to 
the platform. My train was in and I jumped aboard. Vicky called out: 
‘What about tomorrow? Where?’ 

‘Burglars,’ I called back, ‘Lunchtime’—the glass doors slid-to cutting 
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us off one from the other; I was carried away in the Tube with a lump on 
my skull and an orange stain of lipstick round my mouth to commemorate 
our second day together. 


IN the morning the bump had gone down, but the day started with a 
disappointment. Vicky’s friend had already let her flat. 

‘So we’re back where we started,’ I said, watching Vicky wind . 
spaghetti round her fork in the Frith Street restaurant where we went 
after the pubs shut down on us. 

Vicky said: “We'll try the agents tomorrow. In the end there’s eee 
that flat in Percy Street. Between us we might manage it.’ 

“Yes, there’s always Percy Street.’ 

And that was where we later found ourselves, after an interlude during 
which we looked in shop windows in Oxford Street. ‘T love looking in 
shops,’ Vicky said. ‘Sunday’s the Be day you can do it without being 
crushed to death by crowds.’ 

We stared through plate ois at a scarlet. hat on a chromium stalk. 
Then into a static water tank, at the houses reflected, rippling, upside 
down in it. Then we-wandered up into Percy Street to look at the out- 
side of the flat. The house was painted white and above a restaurant. 
We rang the bell but no one answered. We stood on the sidewalk 
debating what to do with our day; we’d both seen the French film at the 
Carlton; the bigger cinemas were sure to be full up; Turkish coffee i in 
Tony’s seemed to impend like a threat. 

“What about your place?’ 

‘No good. What about yours?’ F 

‘Too sordid,’ Vicky said. I could imagine it: the unwashed dishes, 
unmade bed, perhaps a brassiére crumpled up in a corner of the room. 
‘Never mind. This time next week we'll be married.’ 

Arm in arm, hugged closely together, we walked along Charlotte 
Street, stretching emptily ahead in the Sunday afternoon silence. Then 
I had a brainwave. ‘Let’s see if Sheila Parsons is in.’ 

‘I don’t think I know her 

‘Tl introduce you.’ ; 

Sheila was in; she popped her head out of the third-floor window, she 
waved and threw down the key. Vicky at once became worried, patted 
her hair, examined her mouth in a hand-mirror halfway up the stairs. 

- ‘It makes me nervous meeting your friends.’ But by the time Sheila 
opened the door she’d put on a false front of self-assurance, talking a __ 
little louder than usual, moving immediately to the gas-fire and sitting 
beside it on the floor, while Sheila fetched in the coffee and the cake. 

I could see straightaway that things were not going to go well. Sheila’s 
air of great sweetness, her wide ingenuous eyes whenever she addressed - 
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Vicky, told me that from the start. They soon discovered mutual friends 
and settled down to the discussion of someone called Sammy, who 
sounded hell. They talked about his taste in wine. Actors came next, 
after Sammy was. exhausted; this led Vicky to a description of how she 
had played Sadie Thompson in Rep. 

‘Tm sure you were frightfully suited to the part,’ Sheila said, eth 
her most innocent flattering stare. I wasn’t going to stand for this; I 
sidetracked Sheila, by a quick mention of Budapest, on to a train of 
reminiscence: girlhood in Hungary, parties at which she’d become 
Cleopatra. Unfortunately her marriage cropped up midway; Vicky, not 
content to let well alone, blundered in with an account of her own wed- 
ding, and Sheila’s eyes narrowed instantly to slits. ‘Now let me see. 
What did you say your husband’s name was?’ 

Vicky’s husband turned out to have two names and to be Irish; Sheila 
innocently disclaimed any knowledge of his family: had he lived in 
America? Ah yes, that explained it, he was possibly an Irishman whose 
parents had emigrated. I chipped in with a request for more coffee; 
Sheila, pouring out, became at once the perfect hostess; Vicky compli- 
mented her on the beauty of her flat. 

‘Tm a believer in gracious living,’ she said several times—far too often. 
I could see Sheila storing up this phrase as a stick to beat me with in 
time to come. The gas-fire glowed and hummed; dusk had long since 
darkened the windowpanes; as we got up to go I couldn’t resist dropping 
my bombshell. 

“You know, Sheila, Vicky and I are going to be married some time 
this week.’ 

“On Wednesday,’ Vicky cut in. “Wednesday at the latest.’ 

There was a moment of silence. Then Sheila said: ‘Married?’ 

‘That’s it. Married on Wednesday. Aren’t you going to wish us luck?’ 

_ Sheila put down the coffee cup she was holding in her hand. She 
stared at us both in an effort to decide whether we were joking or just 
drunk. Then after another pause she managed to say she hoped we’d 
be happy. Her voice sounded quite dazed and she forgot to come with 
us to the door. 

Out again in Charlotte Sirech heading for dinner in Bertorelli’ s, Vicky 
said: “But, darling, you didn’t ask her to the wedding.’ 

‘Nobody’s being asked to the wedding,’ I told her. 

All down the street she prattled on about how much she liked Sheila; 
she firmly believed she’d been a success; I did nothing to disillusion her, 
beyond a mental note that Mrs. Parsons was to be avoided in future. 

Pubs opened at seven: the Burglars, owing to beer-shortage, at eight. 
By the time we entered the saloon-bar it was already crowded; a man with 
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a waxed moustache was going round with a hat collecting bail for Bob, 
run-in on Friday night. 

Suddenly Vicky pulled at my coat-sleeve; she’d gone quite pale. 
‘Here’s Dickie. He’s just come in.’ 

‘What of it?’ I said. 

‘Don’t let him see me, that’s all.’ 

I looked along the counter and saw Galbraith, in civvies, buying him- 
self a pint of bitter. He was wearing a brown suit and a bright blue 
shirt and looked, in this combination of colours, with his fair flushed 


face, like a farm-hand in his Sunday best. He made no attempt to 


approach Vicky: walked over and stood with his back to the fireplace, 
glass in hand, looking over the heads of the crowd with his tired self- 
conscious simper. But his presence plainly made Vicky uncomfortable; 
she shook back her hair, fidgeted with her gloves, spilled her beer, and 
finally said: ‘I’d better go over and speak to him, darling. Do you mind?’ 

‘Go ahead,’ I told her. I leaned on the counter, not looking at them; 
the man with the waxed moustache came past again with the hat; he’d 
bought a round of drinks with the proceeds of his first collection; I 
didn’t fancy Bob’s chances of being bailed out at this rate. 

Vicky bobbed up again at my side. ‘Well, that’s done, darling. Buy 
me saves. ie 

But later she said: “Darling I’ve got to speak to Dickie again. [ve 
just remembered he’s got a book of mine I want back.’ 

‘Carry on,’ I said. 

So over she went and said something to him; his expression did not 
alter when she spoke; he nodded and she sat down again beside me. The 
pub was filled to bursting, one’s eyes smarted from the smoke, Scotch 
ale ran out and left only bitter: the man with the waxed moustache was 
buying another round. The original purpose of his collection seemed 
by now to have completely faded from his memory. 

It was when Vicky decided for the third time that she must speak to 
Galbraith that my patience began to wear a little thin. I said: No.’ 

‘Darling I must. I promise this'll be the last.’ 

‘Look,’ I said. “There’s no sense in telling a man you're all washed 
up with him if every five seconds you’ve got to run over for another little 
chat. You just leave the fellow alone.’ 

‘I’ve got to talk to him. Please.’ — 

‘All right,’ I said. “Then I’m off.’ 2 

‘Don’t be silly, darling. Ill be right back.’ 

‘You won’t find me waiting.’ 

She evidently didn’t take me at my word, so I thought Ta teach her 
a lesson. While she had her back turned talking to Galbraith, I pushed 
my way through to the door. But by the time I’d reached the street corner 
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my anger had abated, and I paused. I half expected her to come running 
after me, but she didn’t. At the same time I was damned if I’d go back 
there. It was nearly ten; the pub’d be closing soon; I thought I’d wait 
for her in the Tube. 

But after twenty minutes it was plain she wasn’t coming. Perhaps 
she’d taken a bus, or meant to walk. I thought I’d wait for her outside 
her flat. Then I realized I didn’t even know where she lived. Oh well, 
there was always tomorrow. She was bound to turn up somewhere in 
the neighbourhood. 

I set out along Oxford Street with the idea of encountering her perhaps 
on the way. I didn’t. I turned down a side-turning off Regent Street, 
thinking perhaps she’d ring me when I got home. “Tu viens, mon petit?’ 
asked a Frenchwoman in furs, appearing out of a See and flashing 
a torch in my face. 

‘Ah non, madame, c’est impossible.’ 

She showed no surprise at being answered in French: the sound of 


- her own language merely made her more difficult to shake off. 


‘Impossible, pourquoi? T’es malade?’ 

“Pas du tout.’ 

‘Fauché?’ 

‘Non. Suis marié.’ 

‘Ah, moi aussi. Mais faut bien s’amuser quelquefois, hein?’ 
‘Madame vous étes bien aimable. Mais pas ce soir.’ 

‘Une livre, c’est tout-ce que j’;demande. C’est bon marché.’ 
‘Peut-étre une autre fois.’ 

‘Comme tu voudras, alors. C’est bien dommage.’ 

‘Bonsoir, madame.’ 

‘Soir, mon petit.’ 


VICKY didn’t ring me when I got home Sunday night. She didn’t ring 
on Monday morning either. I lunched at Bertorelli’s, her favourite 


- restaurant, in the hope of seeing her. She wasn’t there: nor did she 


come into the Burglars or the Scotsman. When the pubs closed I was 
stumped. I’d no idea what she normally did in the afternoon or where 


_ she was likely to be. I rang Hester at her Ministry in the hope of finding 


out Vicky’s address, only to be told that Miss Hewart was taking a 

couple of days’ leave in the country. : 
I wandered down Charing Cross Road thinking she might be in one 

of the bookshops, but no. Still, I thought, she’s sure to come round this 


~ evening, if only to collect me for the Quaker supper. On the other hand 


she might easily go there direct, and ’d completely forgotten where it 
was to take place. Bermondsey? Brixton? I couldn’t for the life of me 


remember. 
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At 5.30 I went into the Café Royal: no Vicky; I trekked up to the 
Scotsman: same result; I looked in the Fitzroy, the Marquis, Bertorelli’s 
again: not a sign of her. Then I settled down to wait in the Burglars. 
Every time the door opened my heart gave a hop, but by half-past nine 
I'd abandoned hope. She was surely supping with the Quakers by now. 

Krishna came in. ‘Hallo, Julian. All alone?’ 

‘D’you know a girl called Vicky Baker?’ 

‘Long hair, Bloomsbury type, goes about with Galbraith?’ 

‘That’s it. Seen her anywhere about?’ 

‘Not tonight, last night. She was having supper in Tony’s.’ 

‘Galbraith there?’ 

‘I think so, I don’t remember. She was with a whole crowd.’ i 

So, I thought. Perhaps they’ve made it up. But a few minutes later 
Galbraith himself. blew in, back in uniform again, and ordered himself 
a bitter. ‘Seer Vicky?’ he asked me. 

‘Not all day. Have you?’ 

‘No. I expect she’s disappeared again. It’s a habit of hers.’ 

plesecs. 

I wasn’t going to discuss her habits with him. At any rate they 
hadn’t made it up: that was something. Probably she’d roll up 
next day. I had a look in at Tony’s on my way home, just in case, but 
it was empty except for a Cypriot eating Kebab. 

The phone didn’t ring that night or next morning; I repeated the move- 
ments of the day before, without success. Sheila, whom I consulted, 
was unsympathetic. 

‘Well, all I can say, darling, you’re well rid of her. She’s quite the 
worst you've trotted out yet, all that awful gush about gracious living; 
and as for marrying her, well you must be out of your mind. 

So we had a quarrel and I later got drunk on gin. 

Wednesday was the day we were to have been married. I had high 
hopes of Wednesday. They were unfulfilled. The phone remained . 
silent: the pubs, the restaurants, the Soho streets, empty of her presence. 
Nobody seemed to have seen her; I even asked Walter and the Toves. I 
began to imagine a fatal accident: a slip under a bus, blast from a doodle- 
bug, a dose of “flu. Surely something must have happened to her. 

Supper at the Scala, coffee in Tony’s; at midnight I paced the Tube 
platform waiting for the last train home. I stared at a poster on the 
wall which seemed to advertise V.D. Then a voice behind me Sai 
‘Julian,’ and there was Galbraith. 

‘I thought you'd like to know,’ he said; ‘I'd a phone-call ap Vicky : 
this afternoon.’ 

‘Oh?’ I said, making my voice casual. ‘What’d she have to aye | 

‘Just goodbye. She’s gone away you know. She often does that when 
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things get a bit too much for her. I can’t say I’m sorry, it was all get- 
ting too much for me too. I’ve no doubt you felt the same.’ 
“But where’s she gone?’ I said. 
“The Scilly Isles, I think. Somewhere like that. She’s got an aunt 
tucked away that she puts up with whenever she wants to go into hiding.’ 
I stood stupefied: the train clattered past us out of the tunnel, stopped 
alongside as the doors flew open; Galbraith took a step towards them. 
‘Coming? It’s the last one, you know.’ 
‘T think Pll walk.’ 
“As you like. So long.’ 
Doors clashed shut on him and the train drew out along the platform. 
I watched for a moment its red tail-light receding; it vanished into the 
tunnel; a dry wind whistled in its wake and the sleepers turned rest- 
lessly on their bunks. 
So she was gone and I’d lost her. Walking furiously along outside, 
I cursed everyone connected with the affair: Vicky and Galbraith and 
Galbraith’s wife and Vicky’s aunt in the Scilly Isles or wherever it was— 
and, most of all, myself. But cursing, even out loud, didn’t seem to 
change the situation, and I realized I was walking in the wrong direction. - 
Iretraced my steps, passing a soldier and his girl kissing in a doorway. 
Yes, she was gone, and what had I to remember her by: a rainbow over 
Brewer Street, the man in a bowler bleeding by the wall, music from 
The Mask of Dimitrios? All the way down the long perspective of 
Oxford Street the traffic lights changed colour under an empty sky; my 
footsteps rang hollow on the empty pavement and the last buses, 
unlighted and without passengers inside, rumbled along from Marble 
~ Arch. 
But in Regent Street there was noise and life: a night club disgorged 
a load of drunks and the headlamps of cars flashed back off plate-glass: 
the Americans stood shouting for transport on the kerb. I hesitated, 
undecided what to do. Then the sight of a phone-box islanded in the 
middle of the road reminded me of Hester Hewart, and on an impulse I 
stepped inside. She was back at her flat and just about to have a bath. 
‘What d’you know about Vicky Baker?’ I asked her. 
“Oh dear, oh dear. Don’t tell me you’ve got involved with her?’ 
“Well yes, I have in a way.’ 
‘She didn’t want to marry you by any chance?’ 
‘She said she did.’ 
“Yes, she always does. That’s her Thing, you know: she tries it on 
everyone. She was going to marry poor Dickie Galbraith only a week 
ago, if it hadn’t been for his pangs of Conscience, my dear. She’s abso- 
lutely mad on the idea of getting married. I’m rather surprised you took 
her seriously, though, I must say.’ 


~ 
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‘Why? She’s very attractive.’ 

‘Yes I know, she’s a perfect poppet, but the point is she can’t marry 
anyone at all: at least not just yet.’ 

‘Why can’t she?’ 

‘Well, didn’t you know, her decree isn’t even through: months more 
to wait. How can she marry again when she isn’t even divorced?’ 

‘Good God,’ I said. ‘We were to be married by special licence today.’ 

‘There you are, she’d have been in clink for bigamy first thing you 
knew. I tell you the poor sweet’s quite, quite crazy. She'll get herself 
in terrible trouble one of these days.’ 

‘But this is a frightful story. The girl must be completely irresponsible.’ 

‘Of course she is. Nuts, my dear: absolute nuts. Very odd you didn’t 
find it out, though I admit she seems perfectly plausible if you don’t 
know her well.’ : 

‘Now she’s gone racing off to the Scilly Isles or somewhere.’ 

‘Yes, that’s another of her tricks: disappearing for months at a stretch. 
Nearly drives her poor Papa frantic with worry, he’s never certain she 
hasn’t been murdered or else committed suicide. Mark my words, she'll 
bob up in a few months, large as life and engaged to someone completely 
new.’ 

‘Just another neurotic,’ I said bitterly. 

‘Yes, poor darling, you do seem to collect them, don’t you? One’d 
think you did it on purpose. Still it’s a good thing for you she’s gone 
away.’ 

‘I’m beginning to think so too.’ 

‘T’m sure of it . . . well, darling, I must dash: I can hear my bath 
boiling over, the whole place’ll be flooded if I don’t turn it off quick. 
See you soon, sweet.’ 

‘On the barricades,’ I said. 

So that was that; just another neurotic: neurosis followed me out of 
the phone-box into the violent noisy night—drunks singing, shouts of 
TAXI, the rumble of a rocket exploding in the suburbs; neurosis, not 
happiness, lay in wait round the corner: my own neurosis, augmented 
by a succession of psychopathic girls, transmitted through the mind and 
through the blood, playing hide-and-seek, now dodging ahead, now 
pacing a step behind, waiting its chance to catch up: the hooded stramets 
the shadowy third, of T. S. Eliot and the arctic wastes. : 

As I turned off Regent Street—towards the Frenchwoman in furs—_ 
I remembered a story Vicky had once told me against herself: how, 
waking one morning after a thick night, she had made herself a Welsh | 
rabbit for breakfast. She ate it and noticed nothing wrong: until, going 
to the kitchen sink to wash her hands, she found that the soap was gone. ( 

So then she washed with the cheese. 


~ 
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2. When Miss Coles Made The Tea 
by Norah Hoult 


Mr and Mrs Coles were pleased when they heard definitely that Olive 
had got the job as junior assistant at the Standard Book Shop and Library. 
It wasn’t much money, of course: only twenty-five bob a week, but 
money wasn’t everything. 

‘It'll be nice surroundings, you see, Olive,’ said Mrs Coles, who had a 
pale face, a lot of dark hair, and dark eyes, and a habit when she felt 
tired of sitting down and looking long and thoughtfully at herself in the 
mirror—which examination generally ended in a sigh and a shake of 
the head. ‘Refined! You should get to know a lot of nice people.’ 

And Mr Coles, who was short and stout and rubicund, and enjoyed 
being helpful about everything, whether it was washing dishes or con- 
-_tributing to a discussion at his local, said: ‘With all those books and fancy 
magazines around, you should pick up an education in no time. Because 
it don’t follow that because you're fifteen and have left school, you’re 
educated. Not by a long chalk it don’t.’ 

And between themselves, and not so that Olive could hear, because 
they wouldn’t have hurt her feelings for anything, they agreed that with 
her slight deafness she was lucky to get the job. 

‘I mean to say there are some places, factories and that, where she 
wouldn’t be no manner of use,’ said Mr Coles. And Mrs Coles said: 
‘I wouldn’t let her go to a place where they might start shouting rough 
at her for anything. Olive hears well enough if only she is spoken to 
quietly and polite. She’s like me: she’s sensitive.’ 

There were certainly quite a lot of things about the Standard that Olive 
liked at first. For one thing she liked being called ‘Miss Coles.’ It made you 
feel ever so grown up and more important. It was like having a present 
_ of a strange and superior personality which inspired you to walk differ- 
ently, holding your shoulders stiffly, and to see that your shoes were 
polished and that if you had a hole in your stocking that. at least it 
didn’t show. 

It was true that the older girls weren’t very friendly: sometimes looking 
through her as if she wasn’t there, and generally, and especially when she 
was upstairs in the Library, making her feel that she belonged to an 
inferior and separate order of the human race. But Olive, having sweet- 
hess in her disposition, was ready to admit their superiority. 

“All the girls except me and Miss Phillips have been to ever such high- 
class schools, and Miss Steadham, who does the foreign books, can speak 
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French like we can speak English. Because she’s been there. She was 
at a school in Paris before the war.’ 

‘So’ve I been to France,’ said Mr Coles. ‘In the last war. And I can 
speak French. “Oui, oui! Voulez-vous couchez avec moi, mamselle?” * 

‘Now then, Fred,’ said Mrs Coles reprovingly. But unheedingly, for 
she knew dad liked his joke, and it was plain enough that going to France 
hadn’t educated him like it had Miss Steadham. Olive raced on: 

‘And her clothes are lovely. Plain, you know, mum, but good. And 
another one who’s ever so pretty, and whose clothes cost an awful lot, 
you can tell, is Miss Taylor. She’s upstairs in the Library where they 
give out the books to the public. There was someone ever so important 
came in today to change her book; I was told who she was, but I didn’t 
quite catch it. Id like to give out books, but I shall have to be there 
quite a while before I’m allowed to do that.’ 

Indeed, Miss Coles’s job was mostly fetching and carrying and putting 
away. Down from the shop to the basement where the unpacking went 
on, and upstairs with her arms loaded with print. And in the Library it 
was putting the books the readers returned back on the shelves in the 
right place. It was very important to get exactly the right place; and 
she had to keep running over the alphabet all the time because it wasn’t 
just all the A’s together, it was the Ab’s together, and she had to remember 
that the Che’s came after the Cha’s, and so on. 

She was a bit slow in getting the hang of it, slower than the other junior, 
Miss Phillips, who was full of self-confidence, and as pert as they came. 
But Miss Coles didn’t feel inferior about this because she knew she was 
prettier than Miss Phillips, who had straight sandy hair and a snub nose 
and looked like a kid, while her curling dark hair fell to her shoulders 
in a Hollywood bob, and several people had already commented upon her 
eyes. And she didn’t look just a kid, because she used lipstick. ae 

‘My mum wouldn’t half give me what for if I put that stuff on my- 
lips,’ said Miss Phillips watching disapprovingly, and Miss Coles was 
able to reply, ‘My mum says, “Well, you're out in the world now, and 
it’s only natural that you should want to look your best.” ’ «i 

But when Miss Coles got over her first interest in the job, she found 
its inconveniences increasing. Chief of the inconveniences was Mrs 
Dickenson. When Mr Coles said to her, ‘What book you been reading 
today, Olive?’ she looked at him in pity. 

‘Why, dad, I’d like to see Mrs Dickenson’s face if she caught me 
reading a book.’ - Se 

‘Why, who’s Mrs Dickenson when she’s at home?’ wie 

‘She’s the boss, she’s everybody,’ said Miss Coles sadly. ‘She’s the 
one that tells you off.’ 3 : ae, 
Mrs Dickenson wasn’t in fact the boss, but she was the Assistant 
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Librarian whose job it was to see that the wheels never stopped turning. 
She was the wind who blew the dust out of the shelves, or caused it to 
be blown; she was the stick ready to beat girls who paused in their 
labours to giggle or gossip; she was the ear that listened to be sure 
you said the right thing like: ‘I’ll inquire, Madam, if you will just wait 
a moment,’ she was the voice that pursued relentlessly: ‘Do hurry up, 
Miss Coles!’ 

Mr Coles said, when the situation became clear, ‘I see! She’s the one 
that’s always hauling you over the Coles.’ But Miss Coles was not amused. 


Now there is in offices, and other places where toilers are gathered 
together, an institution known as ‘having tea.’ One person usually makes 
the tea, and the others come along to sip, and gather what relaxation 
is allowed. At the Standard Book Shop the staff were theoretically 
permitted ten minutes for their cup of tea: the most important came 
first, then the intermediates, and, finally, the unimportant juniors. A 
fat girl named Miss Scott, who worked in the basement, usually made 
the tea, and her method was to pour it out of the teapot into the required 
number of cups all in one movement, so that the last to come were the 
most coldly served. 

But when it was Miss Scott’s half-day off, for the Library remained 
open on Saturday afternoons, another girl had to make the tea. In due 
course Miss Coles heard from one of her elders and betters: ‘Mrs 
Dickenson says you’re to make the tea this afternoon. You know how, 
don’t you? Here’s the key of the cupboard with the tea and the cups 
and biscuits. You put the kettle on the gas ring, and wait till it’s boiling, 
for Heaven’s sake.’ 

‘I know how to make tea,’ said Miss Coles with dignity. ‘I often make 
it for mum.’ 

‘And here’s the fourpence-ha’penny for the milk that you get from the 
dairy round the corner in New Street. You tell them its for the Standard. 
You're up in the Library this afternoon, aren’t you? Ask Miss Taylor 
to excuse you at ten to three because you have to go and make the tea.’ 

‘Okay.’ 

It was with a little frown of responsibility that at ten to three Miss 
Coles set forth for the dairy. But those who are incarcerated in employ- 
ment vile for most of the daylight hours know how dear the outside 
world can appear if only perceived for a brief glimpse, and the sight of 
free people walking up and down and staring into shop windows 
instantly banished the frown. Cheered and fortified Miss Coles returned 
with the bottle, carefully she warmed the teapot, cautiously she infused 
the beverage, and finally by verbal message and the house telephone, it 
became known to the staff that tea was ready. ? 
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Each in their turn went and drank and took their biscuit, Miss Coles 
passing the cups to those who were to her the highest in the land, being 
the élite of the Standard Book Shop, and hoping politely that they had 
the amount of milk that suited them—sugar they provided, or failed 
to provide, for themselves. She didn’t notice that one or two raised 
haughty eyebrows, for, as she had said, she had often made tea for 
her mother or for a friend who had dropped in, and she knew the pro- 
cedure. And in fact she gave them a better cup of tea than that doled 
out by the usual hostess. 

The highest drank quickly and departed, for so important were they 
that their absence might suspend affairs of the utmost moment, the 
secondary class lingered but very little longer, and, finally, Miss Coles 
was left with the last arrival Miss Phillips, and with a woman who though 
much older had only started work that week with the Standard, and who 
was still sufficiently conscious of her lowly and confused estate to behave 
herself pleasantly even to the two juniors. 

Miss Coles, feeling the change of atmosphere, allowed herself to 
relax. She sat down and, the others refusing, boldly refilled her own 
teacup from the dregs of the teapot. And, the new woman having said 
they were lucky to have biscuits, and how difficult shopping was nowa- 
days, she dipped into conversation. 

‘My dad always does the shopping in our house. Every Saturday 
morning he sets out with mum’s string bag.’ % 

‘Isn’t that sweet of him! So few men would bother,’ said the new- 
comer, turning to Miss Phillips, who stared blankly back at her. 

‘What dad says is that he’s better able to stand in queues. You see, 
mum’s legs are weak, and she’s no good, she says, at standing.’ 

The newcomer nodded understanding, and Miss Coles looked back at 
her appreciatively. She had always known that her dad was a special 
person, just as, of course, her mum was a special person. And it was 
nice to be able to put some of it into words. 

‘He’s a very good shopper, too. Mum says, “Well, you mayn’t look 
romantic, but you can shop.” Dad’s got a bit fat lately; that’s what she 
means. You know how difficult it is to get cornflour and jelly now, 
don’t you?’ | ae 

‘It certainly is.’ 

‘Well, last Saturday, my dad got both.’ 

‘Did he really?’ 

At the very moment when Miss Coles, at the top of her form, enjoying 
the cosiness, enjoying the jvicarious triumph o1 dad’s cleverness, was 
about to nod, something happened. The door didn’t open, but it was 
flung open, and Mrs Dickenson stood before them. Her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes glittered with rage. Before she spoke a blind man 
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would have seen that the world had turned black with her anger. She 
said: 

‘What do you think you are doing, Miss Coles?’ 

It was so obvious what she was doing, that she was doing what she 
had been instructed to do, and serving the tea, that Miss Coles merely 
gaped back, thinking that she could not have heard aright. 

Mrs Dickenson saw the painted lips framed in the cascade of falling 
hair drop apart, and these two features, which to her mind made Miss 
Coles look common and therefore unworthy to minister in the Standard, 
served as an added impetus to her rage. However, she remembered that 
the girl was inclined to be deaf, and with a great effort made herself 
speak slowly: 

“You are allowed not more than ten minutes for your tea, Miss Coles: 
you have been here at least twenty minutes.’ 

‘I thought I was supposed to wait to put the cups away. Miss Scott 
does.’ : 

Mrs Dickenson*closed her eyes as if in pain. She also closed them 
against the recognition that Miss Coles had scored a point in her own 
defence. Miss Scott did usually wait to lock away the precious packet 
of tea with the cups in the cupboard. But Miss Scott was one person; 
this monster of a junior who had been sitting down and chatting away— 
Mrs Dickenson had paused to listen at the door before she made her 
dramatic entry—as if she were giving a tea party, was another. Mrs 
Dickenson, who, like many highly-strung women set in authority, was 
not infrequently beset by dark angers directed towards the stupidity and 
light-heartedness of her subordinates, would have liked to hold her 
head with both hands and scream. She refrained from doing so, but as 
Miss Coles was still sitting there when she opened her eyes, she did 
stamp her foot. 

‘WILL YOU RETURN TO YOUR WORK? CAN YOU HEAR ME?? 

Miss Coles didn’t hear the actual words flung at her, but she knew 
what they signified, and went. She was still too confounded to realize 
quite what had happened, and why Mrs Dickenson was in such a rage. 
When a child has broken her doll, when a woman sees her home des- 
troyed by a bomb, when a painter finds his canvas slashed with knife, 
there is a time-lag, perceptible or imperceptible, before the complete 
realization of loss strikes home. It was Miss Phillips who helped on the 
work of full enlightenment, Miss Phillips who came running in high glee 
down to the basement. 

‘Cor! Didn’t you catch it? Stamping her foot at you. And didn’t 
she go on something terrible after you’d gone!’ 

“What did she say?’ 

‘She said to Miss What’s-Her-Name, “to think,” she said—and Miss 
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Phillips gave a not unsuccessful imitation of Mrs Dickenson’s sharp and 
anguished voice—‘ “‘to think that the Standard is reduced to employing 
such nit-wits.” She stared out of the window, and she was wringing her 
hands. At least they were clenched, you know. And then she said 
through her teeth, ““And she’s deaf,” she said. “Deaf as a door post.” ’ 

‘I’m not,’ said Miss Coles, staring very hard but quite unseeingly at 
the pile of secondhand books she had been given to dust. 

‘T’m only telling you what she said. I washed my cup, and then I 
scrammed quick. And the other woman, she was out after me pretty 
quick. Oh my, wasn’t she in a wax with you!’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said Miss Coles, and started to dust Plato’s Republic. 

She did care. She wouldn’t cry, because she wouldn’t give Miss Phillips, 
who was only a kid, that satisfaction, and so the misery inside her slowly 
grew a shell, retaining the poison. For she felt she couldn’t go home and 
tell mum and dad what had been said about her. It would spoil their’ 
pride in her; she could see their faces getting worried. 

Besides, though she couldn’t explain it, Miss Coles felt that this was 
more than an ordinary telling-off. It was unfair, of course, because 
she couldn’t have known that because she was only a junior she wasnt 
allowed to stay to put the things back after making the tea. 

What she couldn’t explain, but only felt, was her knowledge that she 
had wrought well, that she had made good tea, and at the end entertained 
successfully. She had created something: a little oasis of cosy warmth in 
- the middle of the grey office routine. And then a hand had come down 

obliterating, so that it must never be thought of with pride but only with 
mortification. : z 
AFTER that first time she had made the tea, somehow Miss Coles never _ 
cared much for her job at the Standard. But her mum was still pleased 
that she was there, so when people asked her how she was getting on, 
she said, ‘It’s all right,’ because she didn’t want to disappoint mum. But. 
what she really looked forward to was when the clock said five to six, and 
she could start getting ready to go out into the gay streets. For at this 
time, there was generally an American soldier or two who stared hard at 
her, or who even said, ‘Hallo beautiful!’ Because that showed that 
everybody didn’t think she was so dumb. 


3. The Other Side of the Medal 
by Stella Gibbons 


a In the First World War a legend grew up that 
during the bitterest fighting in the Retreat from 
Mons the English soldiers saw the bowmen of 

Crecy, who fought at their side. 


(Thomas Colmord, assistant to Thomas Walys, visiting doctor to the 
monastery called Vallis Florida or Vale of Flowers, is writing in the 
year 1366.) os 
Now will I set doune a strange thing that once I heard, so that there 
* may be some record of it, although in these days, since the time of the 
Sickness, a man may not write any record or indeed set his hand to any 
thing and know that his children will read it after him or the thing he 
sets his hand to be finished, for the times are troubled. 

In the first year of the coming of the Sickness, the year of our Lord one 
thousand three hundred and forty-nine, I, Thomas Colmord of Dunster 
in Somerset, went in the spring of the year to the monastery called Vallis 
Florida hard by Dunster, with Thomas Walys, the doctor who visited 
the infirmary in those days to tend the sick, and one Walter Blok, who 
with myself did carry the fermacies of herbes and other gear. It was 
bitter cold that year, and ever and again the rain fell doune, and towards 
nightfall we came near to the monastery, hearing ever the great bell 
ringing without stint through the forest as the freres did toll it for those 
of their number that died hourly of the Sickness. 

The way through the forest was foul and miry, for many had died in 
Dunster of the Sickness, and they had suffered the ways to be overgrown, 
therefore Walter Blok did go before us and cut away the great boughs 
and the lytel and make a way for us, and suddenly hee stopped him and 
cried out, saying, There is one lying here that is dead of the Sickness, 
and Thomas Walys got him off his horse and did go to the man lying in © 
the miry way. 

Yewis, hee said, there is no stench of the Sickness here, and hee put 
his hand in the man his bosom and felt that his heart did beat and his 
flesh was warm, and we took counsel together, for the night was coming 
on and the wolves did begin to howl because of the spring and their great 
hunger. Master Walys set the man upon Walter Blok his horse, and 
so we came to the monastery at moonrise, and ever the bell tolled, and 
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after some parley the freres opened the great gate to us and we went 
within. They feared lest the man should have the Sickness, for seven and 
twenty of the freres had died of the Sickness to that day, and Brother 
Matthew lay in the infirmary with his shoulder awry because he had 
lifted so many of the sick and dying since the Sickness began. 

Thomas Walys parleyed with the abbot, that was named Stephen, and 
said of the man we had found, that he was but sick of a fever come from 
sleeping in the foul night air and the unwholesome dews of morning, and 
also hee was old and starved, and there was in his cheek an ancient 
wound that an arewe had made, and against this wound hee had sett 
the wool of a milche ewe (for the vulgar believe that there is a healing 
power in the grease of the wool to cure blood that corrumpeth). Thomas 
Walys had studied with John of Arderne his leche-craft in the French 
wars and he told the abbot how such wool harbours all manner of 
filthinesses, causing the wound to breed venime, and even so this wound 
in his cheek was great as a Kent apple, and when we did lift him onto 
the horse (f mind me of this now) hee did shright out loud, so sore was the 
pain of his wound, though his eyes were closed and his wits away. 

Brother Nicolas the Infirmarian was a little man and old. We went 
with him together, Wat Blok and I, Thomas Colmord, bearing the man 
the twain, I bore his legs and Wat Blok his arms, and we were very 
weary, for he was a great man and heavy withal, and all the time 
his eyes were shut and we could feel the fever in his body as we carried 
him. Brother Nicolas the Infirmarian said ever that the ewe’s wool was 
a soverign remedy against wounds, but Wat Blok swore by Thomas 
Walys his word and the word of John of Arderne, and so disputing we 
came to the Infirmary, a fair long chamber with windows of the new 
fashion, set with glass instead of horn or woven cloth to break the wind. 
We set the man upon a bedde, and Brother Matthew was there but others — 
there were none, and it was about the third hour after sunset and the 
wind cried about the chamber but it could not enter, because of the . 
new fashion of the window. And there was a fire in the room and we 
were snug. This I mind well and I mind how the great bell did toll 
without stint for the dead and there was the smell of the vinegar the freres 
did cast about the rooms against the Sickness. ; 

It was about the fourth hour after sunset that Thomas Walys came with 
the abbot to look at the man we had brought in, as we sate at our supper 

of onions and mutton broth and white bread (this we had of the freres, 
as part of Thomas Walys his fee) and the abbot had a robe of camelin 
de Tripoli, wondrous soft and warm, about his shoulders and hee stood 
with Thomas Walys looking down at the man. Thomas Walys did show 
the abbot Stephen the man, his long arms and leather jerkin, and hee 
said, hee (the man) had been a soldier all his life and perhaps had fought 
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him at Crecy field. I saw Brother Matthew listen when hee said this, 
for Brother Nicolas said ever that it was Brother Matthew his besetting 
sin to love to hear of battles and valorous deeds. Hee too was a great 
man, and not old. 

Brother Nicolas the Infirmarian spake up and asketh boldly about 
this matter of the ewe’s wool, saying that he knew well and had known all 
his life that ewe’s wool was a remedy for wounds, better than ventousing, 
because of the goodly grease in it. Thomas Walys waxed wroth and 
saith, Certes, in some sort it is a remedy for wounds, for if so be ye keep 
it against them in all its filthiness, in time will the man die and be done 
with wounds and ail, but if ye would see him hale again and his flesh 
healed and sweet, then to the fire with your ewe’s wool, and so saying hee 
put out his hand and yerked away the foul rags against the soldier his 
cheek and the ewe’s wool also, and even as hee did so the man shright 
aloud and sat him up in the bedde. 

Then we were all amazed, thinking him near to death, but he opened 
his eye (he had but one eye, the other being shut by reason of the 
venime that had runne into it) and he held out his arms and cried upon 
the Name of Our Blessed Lord because of the great pain that was in him 
and the fever also, and he shivered. 

Brother Nicolas did runne to the fire crying out to save the ewe’s wool 
that Thomas Walys had cast towards it, but Thomas Walys caught it from 
him and did cast it upon the flames and it did burn with a most foul 
stench. The abbot did laugh with Thomas Walys and did cast upon the 
_ soldier his naked body (for we had drawn off his hose and jerkin after the 

_ abbot had seen them) his robe of camelin de Tripoli, and Wat Blok did 
give him a drink of herbes to soothe his fever, and presently (it was about 
the fifth hour after sunset) hee looked at us and hee said, Who be ye? and 
hee said again, Pray for my soul. 

Thomas Walys asked him, saying, Whose soul shall we pray for? 
but the soldier answered not, for the fever was upon him again and hee 
only cried, Ah, sweet Jesus, and shivered in the bedde, and the abbot 
_ blessed him and went forth with Thomas Walys, leaving his robe upon 
the soldier. (This abbot died that same year of the Sickness.) 

Then it was that the rain fell doune again, and the bell ever tolled, 
and we lay doune to slepe about the fire, I, Thomas Colmord, and 
Brother Nicolas the Infirmarian, and Walter Blok, and Brother Matthew 
and the soldier lay in the beddes. (There were but two score of freres 
left in the monastery in those days because of the Sickness, and none to 
tend the piscary, nor plant the herbes by the south wall, nor scrape the 
‘dung from the pigeon cotes and lay it upon the fields, nor tend the bees; 
all their days were spent in tending the sick and burying the dead and 
saying masses for their souls.) 
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So we slept. = 

About the ninth hour after sunset I, Thomas Colmord, awoke on a 
sudden from my slepe. The moon was going doune and shee shone 
through the glass in the window of the chamber and made gules upon 
the floor and the beddes. The bell had ceased to toll and the wind it had 
ceased and all the place was silent. But one was talking aloud in the 
silence, and that was what I had heard and why I had awakened from 
my slepe. 

Yewis it was the soldier who was talking, and it was an unholy thing 
to hear, a thing not of God, that a man should talk thus to himself while 
all the world did slepe and the very bell that tolled for the dead was silent. 
I did lift mineself upon mine elbow, but softlie, softlie, lest hee should 
look over from his bedde and see me, and perchance cry out or leap 
upon me, for he was full of fendes like those that did enter into the 
Gadarene swine, and it was these fendes that were talking through his 
mouth. (And yet they did.right manfully speke out the Name of Our 
Blessed Lord as I will write, and surely never yet did fende utter that 
Name. But I will write.) : 

Now this is what the fendes in the soldier did say, in words here and 
there all whispered, and I, Thomas Colmord, did put them the one to 
the other and make them out into a tale, even as hee spoke them. ’ 

They said, in the voice of the soldier, that hee had fought at Crecy field 
even on that day when the bowmen of England did break the armes of 
the French and set them to flee, and there was much talk of his company, 
and of Jakin and- Hugh and Dickon and Miles, goodly fellows all hee 
said (and I will swear on the word of a mercer that not a maid or a cok 


would have been safe within a mile of such good fellowes, for such are 


soldiers, and alwaies will be). 

In the days after Crecy field (hee said) hee went with his company to 
the north part of Flandres, sometimes fighting with the French and some- 
times resting, and one day they had romed far after a fleeing band of the 
French and it came towards evening, and all was husht and quiet. They 
went on, seeking the waie to find the great company of the King his 
armes again, and the sonne was going him doune and the vapours 
beganne to come up, and they wished to find herbergage. (Alle this hee 
saith, or the fendes in him saith.) 

Presently it was night, and after a long whyle they came to a place 
where there was a noise of battle and a storm of thunder together, some- 
times they heard the thunder and sometimes they heard men shouting in 


battle. By Cristes swete tre (hee said) and sat him uppe in bedde, that 


was the most loud thunder that I ever heard, and so said we all. Then 
hee laid him doune again and cried sore with his wound, then in a lytel 
whyle he went on with his tale. 
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By Cristes swete tre (hee said), then saw we such a battle as never 
saw I before or since, spread alle about on a great plain, and there were 
monstrous great catapults that did send out fire as fast as man could 
tell his beads, with a terrible noise like to brake our breastes in twain. 
And Jakin cried out (hee said), We are come to hell before our time, 
swete Jesus have mercy upon us all, and all the company cried aloud and 
gazed about them, and we saw men in drab jerkins and helmets of iron, 
with armes that were like a rod of iron that did send out fire with a lytel 
noise, and they were sore pressed, by the Body of Our Lord (hee said) 
they were sore pressed, and ever they moved backwards across the plain 
before the foe that beset them, men in grey jerkins and helmets of iron, 
and we liked not their looks. Then heard I (hee said) one of the men in 
the jerkins of drab call out upon the Name of Criste as hee fell, and so 
we knew that these were Christian men like ourselves. These be good 
fellowes and followers of Criste Our Lord, quoth Hugh, and they stared 
upon us in amaze but so great was the noise of battle that we spoke not. 

Then spoke the fendes in him again, lying as is their wont, we saw 
(hee said) a monstrous thing that flewe in the sky, there were four of them 
that flewe with a great noise. They flewe in the sky (hee said). Hee said 
this thing many times, whispering to himselfe. Yewis (hee said) that this 


‘place we were come to was like hell itself and we were very afraid, but 


the soldiers in drab were hard pressed, ah, swete Jesus, they were sore 
beset, and ever the men in grey jerkins came upon them. Then did 
Jakin and Hugh and Ralph and Dickon and all of us (hee said) a goodly 


company of bowmen were we all, take cousel a lytel among ourselves 


and presently we did go in amongst them and stand by their sides, and 


we cried, Saint George for England (hee cried this aloud and sat him 


uppe in his bedde) and we fired our arewes into the men in grey jerkins, 
and those that we stood among did cry out in amaze, and some did laugh 
as if their wits were gone and called upon the Name of Criste, and ever 
they went back across the plain and we went with them, and we did 
send our arewes into the foe as we went. Then the thunder and the light- 
ening came again towards morning with a noise that bade fair to brake 
our breasts, and then (hee said) of a sudden all was quiet, and each of 
us did look at his fellow and marvel, for the battle it had gone away, we 
knew not where. . 

Then he laid him doune for a lytel while and slept. 

I marvelled much at what the fendes in him had said, and even as I 
marvelled the great bell did begin to toll again and the blessed sonne 
sprang uppe and did shine his light into the Infirmary, and Thomas 
Walys did come in, bearing fermacies. Hee asketh of me whether the 
soldier hee yet liveth. Verily, I said, he liveth and telleth of marvels. 


It is the fever in him that speketh, quoth Master Walys, and hee set 
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doune the fermacies upon the floor and bent him over the soldier and 
feeleth his bosom. Then crosseth hee himself and saith, hee is dying, 
God rest his soul, And even as hee said this, the soldier did spring him 
uppe in his bedde and cry with a very loud voice, It was at Mons I saw 
these things, at Mons in Flandres, at Mons, pray for me, and even crying 
out so, hee fell doune and was dead. i 

All that he had said told I to Thomas Walys, but he saith that John of 
Arderne saith that the fever filleth a man’s mind and mouth with fancies 
and that it was alle the fever. But I, Thomas Colmord, have a mind to 
believe that it was the voices of the fendes that spoke through him of that 
hell in which they dwell for ever, and yet, if it were the fendes, how came 
they to speke the Name of Criste so swetely? 

So I have set doune this thing that did befall to me, to ease my mind 
of it, I know not why it cometh to my mind so often and hath these twenty 
years. The freres buried the soldier in the great pit where they buried 
all those that did die of the Sickness, nor did we find out where was his 
home, and what was his name. 


Endpapers 


I. Was Mr. Ford Right? 


by Ernest Newman 


‘What is truth?’ (worried query by Pontius Pilate). 
ro) 


‘History is bunk’ (obiter dictum 


Mr. Henry Ford). 


le reader will recall that Flaubert’s 
Bouvard and Pécuchet, in the course of 
their dolorous pilgrimage through all 
the arts and sciences in quest of the 
final truth about things, coquetted at one 
stage with the idea of writing a grand 
historical - biographical work. They 
chose as their subject the Duc d’Angou- 


material. Not for them the nonchalant 
methods of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s 
Albert Eustace Peasemarch, who had to 
confess on one occasion that he was 
‘unable to veridify the supposition by 
actual personal enquiry.’ It was no 
doubt this lack of schooling in what the 
historians grandiloquently call metho- 
dology that made Mr Peasemarch 


‘| inform Monty Bodkin that what started 


~ the war of 1914 was ‘that bloke in 
Switzerland shooting the German 
Emperor.’ This, I gather, is not the 
opinion of the best historians; but is it 
any wider a shot than some of the 
accepted theories of causation in the 
events of centuries ago? 

The difficulties of Bouvard and 
Pécuchet soon began. They found 
themselves, for example, unable to 
settle so simple a point as the Duke’s 
way of wearing his hair, for one authen- 
tic portrait of him showed him with it 
straight, while in another, equally 
authentic, it was crisped—‘a grave 
question from Pécuchet’s point of view, 
for the mode of wearing the hair 
indicates the temperament, and the 
temperament the individual.’ 

But soon the historical problem was 
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overshadowed by a domestic one: what 
precisely had their pretty maidservant 
Mélie and the good-for-nothing Gorju 
been up to in the corn-loft? The 
evidence being scanty and capable of 
more than one interpretation, the house- 
hold was divided into two schools of 
thought on the matter. In the end the 


_ two researchers had to admit themselves 
léme, and sent for all the available 


baffled, and Bouvard drew a discourag- 
ing conclusion from it all: ‘We are 
unable to tell what is happening in our 
own household, yet we claim to discover 
all about the hair and the love affairs 
of the Duc d’Angouléme.’ Whereupon 
they concluded that external facts are 
not everything. It is necessary to com- 
plete them by means of psychology. 
‘Without imagination, history is defec- 
tive-—in which sage conclusion they 
anticipated Ranke. So they decided to 
‘send for some historical romances’— 
Walter Scott, Alexandre Dumas, and so 
on; as if any real dividing line could be 
drawn between historiography and 
fiction! 


Sir ROBERT WALPOLE declined an 
offer from his son to read some history 
to him. Not history! he protested; ‘I 
know it must be false.’ ‘A saying more 
pregnant than it is generally understood 
to be,’ is the comment of Walpole’s 
most recent biographer; the wily old 
statesman, who had sat for years at the 
centre of the web of European intrigue, 
‘evidently meant that from his know- 
ledge of his own age he could deny that 
knowledge of inner facts was generally 
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divulged to the world.’ How then, one 
timidly asks, can our historians and 
biographers be as magnificently certain 
as they profess to be about the ‘inner 
facts’ of politics and the secret psycho- 
logical motives of politicians of ages 
long ago? Even when the documents 
_contemporary with the events are legion 
it is often impossible to be really sure 
what happened in a particular instance 
only a few years back. 

With all the first-hand documents we 
possess it should be fairly easy to decide 
just what part Cavour played in the 
planning of Garibaldi’s famous Sicilian 
expedition. But Professor Trevelyan, 
who knows that epoch inside out, tells 
us that ‘the degree of credit which 
Cavour can claim for Garibaldi’s suc- 
cess’ is ‘still in debate among Italian 
historians’: ‘one school maintains that 
the great minister aided and abetted the 
Sicilian expedition from the first... 
the opposite school seeks to deny him 
even the merit of good will. It is pos- 
sible now to trace many of Cavour’s 
principal actions in the matter, but his 
motives and intentions from day to day 
are not always clear and are still in some 
cases open to different interpretations.’ 
Well and good; but if it is as difficult as 
this to see inside the head of a copiously- 
documented statesman of the day before 
yesterday, how can the historians be as 
sure as they pretend to be about what 
went on inside the head of Pericles or 
Cardinal Wolsey or Richelieu? : 

At the end of Professor Trevelyan’s 
fascinating Garibaldi and the Thousand 
is a ‘list of printed matter and manu- 
scripts consulted by the author,’ as well 
as records of conversations: it runs to 
29 pages of print and comprises some 
450 items. With all this material on 
which to base a judgment, ‘I do not pre- 
tend to have fathomed his [Cavour’s] 
motives’ in 1860, says the scrupulous 
author. Yet the historians profess to 
know the true inwardness of the Catiline 
conspiracy on little more evidence that 
that of Sallust, putting composed 
speeches of his own into Catiline’s 
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mouth more than twenty years after the 
event, and that of Cicero,~a_ bitter 
political opponent of the conspirator. 
Is it not possible that we might have 
to revise some of our judgments if a 
long-lost diary or autobiography of 
Catiline were to be discovered some 
day? 


Wuicu puts the conscientious 
historian in the worse quandary—to 
have an abundance of documents or 
hardly any? Anatole France seems to 
have been right in his ironical remark 
that the only events in history about 
which we can have no shadow of doubt 
are those for which we have the testi- 
mony of only one writer; in proportion 
as the contemporary records multiply 


‘the greater becomes our uncertainty as 


to what really happened, and why. 
Let us listen once more to Professor 
Trevelyan. ‘Cavour’s words, letters, and 
actions in April-May 1860 contain many 
contradictions. This is perplexing, but 
not surprising, because he often em- 
ployed deceit as a part of his method in 
times of grave international emergency; 
and also it well may be that he, like 
Garibaldi, changed his mind once or 
more during this very difficult and 
doubtful crisis. . A statésman so 
much in the habit of saying one thing 
to one man and another to another 
covers up his traces from the historian 
who would track out his real motives.’ 
True; but were the politicians of the re- 
mote past any less given to tortuous de- 
vices of this kind? Did we possess as 
many documents relating to Henry VIII 
or Julius Caesar as we have relating to 
Cavour, might we not begin to suspect 
that what they did in public, or even 
said in private, cannot always be taken 
at its face value? ; 
First-hand documents, again, can be 
as untrustworthy as those that have 
come down to us at the second or the, 
tenth remove. Very few human beings 
can be relied upon to record the whole | 
truth and nothing but the truth about — 
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this incident or that in which they them- 
selves played a leading part. Garibaldi, 
the most truthful of-men in intention, 
more than once described inaccurately, 
in later years, his own experiences and 
motives; yet we accept without batting 
an eyelid everything that St Augustine 
or Goethe or Benvenuto Cellini says 
about what he did on a given occasion 
and why he did it. We obsequiously 
take at its face value Pericles’ flattery 
of the Athenians, including himself; 
perhaps two thousand years hence, if all 
other contemporary records have 
perished, the historians of twentieth- 
century Europe will similarly be taking 
at its face value Dr Joseph Goebbels’ 
eulogy of the Germans of his day as ‘a 
nation of poets and philosophers.’ 

One story is good only till another is 
told; and a plausible first story may hold 
the field for centuries.in the absence of 
some document or discovery that casts 
doubt on it. An interesting illustration 


‘of the tricks that memory can play is 


Wagner's story, in My Life, of his first 
conception of the Good Friday scene in 
Parsifal. According to him, he woke up 
on the Good Friday morning of 1857 in 
his little house (the ‘Asyl’) on the Wesen- 
donk estate, and was reminded of his 
reading of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
Parzival twelve years earlier, felt a new 
operatic subject taking shape within him, 
and there and then made a sketch for it. 
No one doubted this story. But one day 
some plaguey fellow who could not 
leave well alone looked up an almanac 
for 1857 and discovered that Good 
Friday fell that year on the 10th April, 
whereas we know that Wagner did not 


go to live in the ‘Asyl’ until the 29th. 


Many a man who would scorn to tell 
a lie is congenitally incapable of 
accuracy of statement. There is a dis- 
tressing distemper known among histor- 
jans as ‘Froude’s disease, from the 
historian who seems to have been a 
chronic sufferer from it. ‘Froude was 
a gifted writer,’ say MM. Langlois and 
Seignobos in their invaluable Introduc- 
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tion aux études historiques, ‘but destined 
never to advance any statement that was 
not disfigured by error,’ and that with 
regard not only to events of the distant 
past but to his own _ experiences. 
The classical example of his ‘constitu- 
tional inaccuracy’ is his account of his 
first view of the town of Adelaide in 
Australia: ‘We saw below us, in a basin 
with a river winding through it, a city 
of 150,000 inhabitants, none of whom 
has ever known or will ever know one 
moment’s anxiety as to the recurring 
regularity of his three meals a day.’ 
The facts, say MM. Langlois and 
Seignobos, are that Adelaide stands not 
in a basin but on an eminence, that no 
river runs through it, that its population 
was at that time only about 70,000, and 
that when Froude saw it it was suffering 
from a famine. 

May we not legitimately wonder 
whether some of the ancient authorities 
on whom we rely for our knowledge of 
the past may not have had a touch of 
Froude’s disease? 

For man is not only a constitu- 
tionally inaccurate animal but a consti- 
tutionally credulous and mendacious 
one. The ineradicable simian strain in 
him—surely the worst strain that Nature 
has produced in aeons of slapdash ex- 
periment—makes him an_ incurable 
exhibitionist. I have recently come 
upon an interesting example of this 
little failing in the case of Delius. Mr 
Eric Fenby, who lived with the com- 
poser during his last years, tells us that 
Delius ‘was not likely to forget that 
incident he had witnessed [in his youth 
in Bradford] when Bradlaugh had stood, 
with his watch in his hand, calling on 
his Creator to strike him dead within 
two minutes if He existed! Delius had 
never forgotten that two minutes. It 
had made a lasting impression on him.’ 
But Delius never witnessed any such in- 


cident, for the simple reason that it 


never happened. That nonsensical 
story about Bradlaugh and the watch 
has been proved false again and again. 
It has been told of one leading Free- 
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thinker after another since at least the 
early nineteenth century, when the sup- 
posed hero of it was the American 
Kneeland, and may be even older than 
that; and a few years ago it was told, 
in a Continental biography of Mus- 
solini, of the Duce in his early days in 
Switzerland. Bradlaugh used to issue 
writs against over-zealous clergymen 
who circulated it regarding him, and the 
affair always ended in a retractation and 
apology. 

Delius’s case is quite a common one. 
A man is struck by the dramatic quality 
of some story or other. At first he re- 
tails it with gusto as something he has 
read or heard; then, succumbing to the 
simian impulse to dramatize himself, he 
speaks of himself as having been present 
when the thing happened; and in the 
last phase of all the poor ‘man really 
comes to believe that he was, so often 
has he taken the stage as the hero. 


Musr not a similar process have gone 
on in the mind of many a worthy 
chronicler of ancient days? The stuff 
of human nature has always been the 
same. Here is an illustration from my 
own experience. Because Hans Richter 
was known to have gone to Triebschen 
in 1866 to act as Wagner’s amanuensis, 
the legend sprang up that it was he who 
had scored the Meistersinger. Now 
apart from the absurdity of the supposi- 


tion that Wagner was incapable of doing” 


this himself and had to call in the assis- 
tance of an entirely unknown young 
man of twenty-three who played the 
horn in a Vienna orchestra, we now 
have the most precise documentary 
evidence as to what really happened. 
Wagner’s letters show that Schott’s en- 
gravers were making a sorry mess of 
his carefully written manuscript 
which he intended as a gift to King 
Ludwig when the printing was com- 
pleted; so he decided to send them no 
more of it, but to have a copy made of 
it for their use. Richter’s letters to his 


mother from the first day of his entry 
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into Triebschen, and his later diaries, 
show precisely what his humble func- 
tions were in Wagner’s house. Yet I 
myself, when I lived in Manchester, was 
positively assured by an acquaintance of 
Richter’s that it was the latter who had 
scored the Meistersinger; and when I 
professed polite scepticism the brazen 
fellow told me that his authority for the 
statement was Richter himself! 

I speak feelingly, from my own ex- 
perience, of the general unreliability 
not merely of verbal testimony but 
even of documents contemporaneous 
with an event. For my sins I have been 
condemned during the last fifteen years 
or so to work over the vast field of 
documents bearing on Wagner bio- 
graphy; and at almost every turn I have 
come upon evidence that Froude’s 
disease and Delius’s disease are as com- 
mon as measles, and that only the 
fortunate chance survival of a single 
document has resulted in the discredit- 
ing of some plausible legend or other. 

One Wagner biographer after another 
has told the story of how Biilow, mag- 
nanimously forgetting his wrongs at 
Wagner’s hands, endowed Bayreuth to 
the tune of 40,000 marks, the proceeds 
of his piano recitals. Everybody you 
meet today believes that story. Yet it 
now appears, from a _ contemporary 
letter of Cosima’s to her daughter 
Daniela, that while the money was 
sent to Bayreuth Wagner refused .to 
accept it, but insisted on its being in- 
vested in trust for the Biilow children. 

In 1913 the American critic James 
Huneker assured the world that ‘the late 
Felix Mottl, in the presence of several 
well-known music critics of New York 
City, declared that in 1904 he had read, 
in the jealously guarded private imprint 
of Wagner’s autobiography, the state- 
ment ‘I am the son of Ludwig Geyer.’ — 
But Mottl could never have read that 
statement either there or in the manu- © 
script; as has been proved by the recent 
publication of photographs of the open- 
ing page of (a) the manuscript of Mein 
Leben, (b) the private imprint; in each 
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of them Wagner speaks of ‘my father 
Friedrich Wagner.’ 


THERE is no belief more naive than 
that a description of an event by 
someone who took a leading part in it 
can be accepted as accurate. Here is 
an instructive example to the contrary. 

In 1885 one Frau Wolter, an actress 
of high repute in Vienna, was invited to 
play the Marquise de Pompadour in a 
private performance of Brachvogel’s 
Narziss for the benefit of King Ludwig. 
A few years later she published an 
account of her woeful experiences that 
night. The performance before the 
supposedly eccentric King began, 
according to her, at the uncanny hour 
of midnight. Behind the scenes a 
nerve-racking silence was imposed on 
everyone before the curtain rose; even 
the stage hands had to go about in felt 
slippers. Frau Wolter, looking appre- 
hensively through the peep-hole in the 
curtain, saw only a vast empty 
auditorium in pitch darkness.’ Accus- 
tomed as she was to playing in crowded 
and brilliantly lighted theatres, her 
heart, she said, sank within her; how 
could she give of her best in conditions 
so macabre as these? When the curtain 
rose there was only one spectator—the 
King—and even he was invisible to the 
players. 

So much for Frau Wolter. But a few 
years later quite another story was told 
by Ernest von Possart in his memoirs. 
Possart had become by that time Direc- 
tor of the Munich Court Theatre, after 
a long connection with it as actor and 
producer. He had not only produced 
‘Narziss on that evening in May 1885 
but played in it. He gave Frau Wolter 
the démenti courteous at point after 
point, on the strength not merely of his 
memory but of the theatre books. 

Not a single one of the private perfor- 
mances—there were 208 of them 
between about 1870 and 1885—began at 
midnight; on the contrary, they all 
ended before that hour with the sole 
exception of an uncut production of 
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Schiller’s lengthy Don Carlos. The per- 
formance in which Frau Wolter took 
part began punctually at eight-thirty. 
Far from the theatre being in darkness, 
then or at any other time, the auditorium 
lights were invariably full on, as was 
the custom in that epoch; and the King, 
in his central box, was as visible to the 
players as he would have been at a 
public performance. Ludwig was in the 
habit, said Possart, of comparing the 
details of the costumes and scenery of 
a production with the sketches that had 
been submitted to him for them; these 
were spread out before him on the ledge 
of his box, and of themselves would 
have necessitated the theatre being 
lighted up. 

Possart himself supplies the simple ex- 
planation. of Frau Wolter’s many 
departures from the truth—mortified 
self-esteem. Her acting had not found 
favour in the critical eyes of the King: 
he had been as courteous as usual and 
rewarded her handsomely, but she was 
never invited to Munich again. Brood- 
ing year after year over the private and 
public slight, she had pictured to herself 
all sorts of things that might put a good 
face on her failure, and had possibly 
almost come to -believe, in time, that 
matters in 1885 had actually been as she 
would have liked the theatrical world to 
think they were. 


Ir is in the field of biography, even 
more than in that of history, that we 
need to be on our guard against the con- 
stitutional bias of humanity towards 
false witness with the best intentions. 
Virtually every first ‘official’ biography 
We possess of a great modern turns 
out, as the first-hand documents accumu- 
late, to be largely untrustworthy as a 
reading of character: I would cite, as 
outstanding examples, Glasenapp’s 
Wagner, Lina Ramann’s Liszt, and 
Elisabeth Fé6rster-Nietzsche’s Life of 
her brother. 

What then of the biographies of the 
remote past upon which we have small 
independent check or none at all? Is it 
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not probable that they are packed with 
misrepresentations due either to ran- 
corous prejudice or infatuated prepos- 
session? Can we, indeed, take a single 
one of these ancient biographies au pied 
de la lettre? Even the most superficial 
biographer of today has some notion of 
a standard of fact, even if he does not 
always live up to it. But is it not the 
extreme of innocence for us to accept 
at its face value any statement that 
comes down to us unsupported, un- 
checked, from periods notorious for 
their credulity, when it was thought not 
a crime but a virtue to eke out fact with 
fancy? ; 

Let us glance at an ancient case and 
compare it as best we can with a modern 
instance. If historians are agreed upon 
anything it is upon the near-as-makes- 
no-matter human perfection of St Louis, 
the thirteenth century French king. 
One modern historian describes him as 
‘truly almost a paragon among men.’ 
Another rhapsodizes over ‘the example 
of saintly king and perfect knight, kept 
bright in the narratives of men equal to 
the task. Louis was happy in his bio- 
graphers. Two among them knew him 
intimately and in ways affording special 
opportunities to observe the sides of his 
character congenial to their respective 
tempers. 
twenty years, the Dominican Geoffrey of 
Beaulieu; the other was the Sieur de 


Joinville who accompanied Louis on his . 


crusades.’ 

It sounds most convincing. But I recall 
a public man of only yesterday who also 
was depicted for us as all-good and all- 
wise, not merely ‘almost’ but absolutely 
‘a paragon among men, by people 
who would be accounted ‘equal to the 
task,’ people who ‘knew him intimately 
and in ways affording special opportuni- 
ties to observe the sides of his character 
congenial to their respective tempers’— 
in the one case his wife, the sharer of all 
his secrets, his partner in all his labours, 
a woman of exceptional intellectual en- 


One was his confessor for 
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dowment who was shrewdly critical of 
every human being she met, in the other 
case a friend who lived within a few 
yards of the paragon, saw him almost 
daily, and co-operated with him in his 
cultural work. This modern instance is 
Richard Wagner, and the sources re- 
ferred to-are the letters and diaries of 
Cosima and the recollections of Hans 
von Wolzogen. We can imagine how 
Wagner would look in the eyes of 
posterity a thousand years hence were 
these the only two sources for the 
world’s knowledge of his life’ and 
character. Yet we know that their por- 
traits of Wagner, though perfectly 
honest in conviction, disclose nothing 
approaching the whole and often dis- 
creditable truth about him as a man. 
Something magical in him, combining 
with something in themselves, made 
them frankly unable to see him as we 
know him, from a multitude of docu- 
ments, to have really been. 

Can the cautious assumption be ruled 
out that the worthy confessor and the 
valiant seneschal of St Louis may have 
been equally blind to, or equally reluc- 
tant to record, anything in the king but 
just what it gave them pleasure to see, 
just what they thought would tend to 
the glorification of their idol and the 
edification of mankind? 

Methodology can train the historian 
in the careful tracking of a course 
through the material bequeathed to us 
by the remote past. But it cannot re- 
pair two fundamental defects in the 
material itself—our lack of any check 
on the personal equation of the people 
who wrote the documents, and the 
absence of what would perhaps prove to © 
be countervailing documents did we 
possess them. ‘We should have a dif- 
ferent idea of Caesar,’ said Bouvard and 
Pécuchet, ‘had Vercingetorix written his 
Commentaries.” Can we doubt that? _ 
To sum up, do not Pilate and Mr Ford © 
seem to join hands across the 
ages? 
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2. (iree’s Isle 


by Alan Houghton Brodrick 
ee 


A LITTLE off-shore and from a slowly 
swaying smack, the island-outline of 
Monte Circeo rises steep and bold out 
of the Tyrrhenian’s oily green waters. 
The Mount is an island until one is right 
upon its eastern or western limits and 
then it is seen as tied to the Pomptine 
Plain by thick ridges of tree-grown 
dunes. The northwestern edge of the 
Mount drops to the sea in sheer pre- 
cipice, whereas on the east the great 
limestone mass breaks up a little before 
it merges into the sands. 

Monte Circeo was in the news some 
time ago, and some must have wondered 
whether this strange-sounding place had 
anything to do with Ulysses’ enchant- 
ress. Well, Roman legend, at least, here 
set the palace and the grove of Circe— 
whose name, we may remember, means 
a female hawk. 

The hill is strewn with ruins, for here, 
in imperial times, the Romans lolled by 
one of their Riviera playgrounds. Most 
of the ancient houses were, apparently, 
to the east of the Mount and there, in 
Republican times, had been the town of 
Circei itself, but when the place became 
really fashionable the vulgar townsfolk 
were moved bag and baggage down to 
the shores of what is now called the 
Lago di Paola. It is a lagoon full of 
fish and pierced to the sea through the 
sandhills by a Roman canal and still set 
with the oyster-beds that made Circei 
famous on the menus of ancient Rome. 
It may have been, indeed, the oysters 
that lured hither Lucullus, since they 
point out his reputed bathing-pool not 
far from where Cicero and Atticus, 
Tiberius and Domitian owned villas and 
palaces. 

Today the only town upon the Mount 
is little San Felice Circeo, perched 
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on a subsidiary crest of the rocks 
and dominating from some height the 
strand eastwards there where the dunes 
dust the limestone escarpment. An 
ancient inscription cut into the rockface 
above San Felice blazons a glorious title 
of the Mount—promunturium veneris— 
the ‘Headland of Venus,’ and this is the 
only instance of the Mount being called 
thus, though it was often termed Circe’s 
Promontory. But local deities every- 
where tend to be identified with great 
gods. . 

San Felice may be built upon a most 
antique site, since its medieval walls rest 
upon Cyclopaean foundations that are, 
however, less cunningly and skilfully 
wrought than those of the so-called 
‘ancient citadel’ some three hundred feet 
higher on the hillside behind the town. 


Up here is an enclosure of polygonal — 


masonry reminding one of Cuzco or the 
Peruvian Andes. The space between the 
worn walls is some two hundred by one 
hundred yards, and it may have been an 
ancient acropolis, surely pre-Roman, for 
sunk below the ground is a circular 
beehive-type cistern. Even from the 
Old Citadel—that is by no means at the 
summit of the Mount—the prospect is 
imposing. The dome of St. Peters 
twinkles eighty miles away to the north. 
Capri and Vesuvius bar the southern 
horizon. , 

The whole Mount is clothed with a 
sweet-smelling mantle of southern 
shrubs, rosemary and myrtle. . . . It is 
two hours’ scramble up a stony, toil- 
some path to the flattened summit 
eighteen hundred feet above the sea. 
On this platform, it seems, stood Circe’s 
own temple, a flashing, glistening white 
beacon lighting the Latin Shore. 

The. Pomptine Marshes separating 
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Monte Circeo from the Volscian Hills 
were fertile cornlands early in the times 
of the Roman Republic. But even 
before Caesar these lowlands had 
festered, and it was in an attempt to 
drain away the pestilence that the Via 
Appia, formerly a winding course 
around the roots of the Volscian Hills, 
was driven straight through the Marshes 

Well, whatever else may have been 
its fruits, the Fascist regime must take 
the credit for an achievement such as 
none of the Italians’ forefathers could 
compass. The transformation of the 
Pomptine Marshes into the Pomptine 
Fields not only facilitated our landing 
operations during the Peninsular cam- 
paign of 1944, but had earlier singularly 
served the cause of knowledge. 

The cuts sliced through the soft soil 
enabled an Italian scientist—Baron 
Blanc of Rome University—to trace the 
phases of the soil’s formation. For in- 
stance, at a place called Foce Verde 
alternate sea and land—marine and 
continental—deposits showed clearly 
what were hereabouts the changes of 
climate in Quaternary—that is Ice Age 
and Interglacial—times. There were 
even laid bare fossil fir-forests, sure 
witnesses of cold weather. Climate, of 
course, is always changing, but so slowly 
that we do not notice it, although even 
in historical times western Europe has 
known several different climates. 

A few flint tools were embedded in 
these layers. Among the artefacts were 
plenty of a type called Mousterian, and 
these are associated with the remains 
of that strange other type of Man 
known as Neanderthaloid. One of the 
prim problems of anthropology is 
the problem of modern-type man’s 
relationship to the Neanderthaloid 
types, that were in some ways so dif- 
ferent, so much more ‘primitive, than 
ourselves. Discoveries of the last few 
years have afforded a great mass of 
evidence in regard to these matters. 

It was evident that in this region 
men had lived for a long time— 
indeed, for longer than one would be in- 
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clined to suspect when lazing off this 
classic shore. One might not be far 
wrong to say that men have lived by the 
Tyrrhenian Sea for a full hundred 
thousand years. Prehistory is so much 
longer than history, and, as the Romans 
said, everything opens out into mystery. 


The poor Italians of post-Mussolinian ~ 


Italy, the fever-racked peasants of the 
Papal States, the slave-served Romans 
on their Riviera . . . and then strange 
peoples that came before the Romans 


and the confused but insistent legends . 


of our Mediterranean epic . . . Circe, 
daughter of the Sun and an Ocean 
nymph, Circe, slayer of her husband and 
set down by her father’s magic on an 
island off the Italic shore... . In that 
island by her drugs and incantations she 
transmuted mortal men into wolves and 
lions, and Ulysses’ companions into 
swine. And the Hero himself, immune 
by his sacred herb, forced the sorceress 
to do his will so that after a year’s love- 
dalliance the she-hawk showed him how 
to sail to the Land of Shades lying upon 
the verge of the Ocean Stream .. . and 
later how to shun the perils of his 
journey home. It is always the journey 
home that is the most dangerous. It is 
the last lap that kills. 


Wuat did Circe stand for? We 


cannot even guess save that the 


’ Homeric legend preserves a story more 
But only a few: 


ancient than itself. 


years ago Circe’s Mount yielded some-~ 


thing much older than the she-hawk and 
as evocatory . . . All the seaward- 
side of Monte Circeo is honeycombed 
with grottoes not many feet above the 
sea-level, so that as you look closely 
and laze in your sailing-boat the pitted 
Mount, without seeming less friendly, 
takes on a mysterious air. ; 

Until 1936 four only of these sea- 


grottoes had been explored. One of 


them had been called grotta delle capre 
from the quantity of ibex horns and 
bones (together with charred Christmas 
trees) removed from the upper layers of 
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the cave’s filling. Such things indicated 
a cold climate like that of today’s 
Norway, but lower down were found 
‘warm’ beasts such as hippopotamus. 
Then Blanc undertook the systematic 
examination of the grottoes. He went 
through twenty-seven other caves and 
removed from them flint tools fashioned 
by men as well as plenty of beasts’ 
bones. 

By February 1939 it looked as though 
the Monte Circeo campaign were 
coming to an end. It had been useful 
and enlightening but had produced 
nothing sensational. There was, indeed, 
evidence that Neanderthaloid type of 
men had lived here many years ago. 
But this was already clear from his tools 
found elsewhere and from two rather 
imperfect skulls unearthed at Sacco- 
pastore, near Rome. 

But one day Professor Blanc went 
round to San Felice to have luncheon 
at Signor Guattari’s comfortable little 
hotel—much frequented by sea-bathers 
in the season. Guattari brought out 
some animal bones found by his work- 
men digging for limestone at the hill- 
face just near the inn. 

By mid-February Guattari had col- 
lected two cases of bones, and Blanc 
told him to keep all he had, adding as a 
joke that perhaps that most precious of 
“all fossils, a Neanderthaloid skull, might 


turn up. 


The rock-face showed the lime- 
stone breaches stopped up with a sort of 
conglomerate. On February 24, 1939, 
Guattari’s workmen crashed open the 
entrance to a low and narrow cor- 
ridor. There was no mystery about 


subterranean caves existing in this part . 


of Monte Circeo. Once a man plough- 
ing had seen his bullocks disappear be- 
fore his eyes. They had gently subsided 
into a cavern, and the poor fellow sus- 
pected magic. After all, it is very dis- 
turbing to be ploughing along thinking 
of nothing in particular, to turn your 
head as the furrow ends and then to 
find that in the twinkling of an eye your 
beasts have vanished. x 


Now a dark corridor stretched before 
the rather bewildered workmen. 
Guattari grovelled in. The next 
day Blanc hurried to San Felice 
and with Guattari made the journey. 
On their hands and knees they crawled 
some yards. Then the roof lifted and 
they could stand erect in a cavern from 
whose roofs hung stalactites and whose 
floor was strewn with fossil bones. 

Blane recognized that here was 
something that never before had been 


seen anywhere. It was a Lower 
Palaeolithic floor intact. No burying, 
no covering. Save for the chips 


dropped from the ceiling, nothing had 
here been changed for, well, Blanc 
thinks about seventy thousand years. 
But it may be longer. For the most 
part the bones were not even cemented 
together. Each piece was free. Bones 
of Deer, of Horse, of Hyena, all of 
antique kinds, as well as the skeletons of 
warm-loving beasts such as Hippo- 
potamus, Rhinoceros, and Elephant. 

A series of chambers separated by 
low and narrow passages stretched be- 
fore them. In one of the halls is 
a pool whose level varies with the 
seasons. It was, later, easy to recon- 
struct the history of the caves. The 
entrance through which Professor Blanc 
and Guattari crawled is about fifteen 
feet above sea-level and some five hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the sea-shore. 
At one time all these caves were invaded 
by the waters of the Tyrrhenian, and the 
Mount was probably a real island. 
Then when the sea fell back—this rise 
and. fall of levels has to do with 
glaciation and accumulation of ice 
—Man, Hippopotamus, and Hyenas 
moved in. 

In the Guattari cave—as in the sea- 
ward grottoes—were plenty of ibex 
horns. The custom of burying bodies 
with beasts’ horns is a very ancient one. 
It goes back to Neanderthaloid men, 
who certainly practised quite elaborate 
funeral ceremonies, a thousand 
centuries and more ago. Ibex horns 
were favourites with these antique men, 
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and they have been found recently in 
the Neanderthaloid burial high up in 
the Hissar Mountains in Soviet Central 
Asia. 

Such customs mean something, or 
meant something, but we must confess 
that we are far from understanding 
them. No comparisons with the habits 
of modern ‘savages’ help much. We 
do not even know what was the reason 
for sprinkling bodies and bones with 
red colouring matter, and that is a 
custom which survived into _ Upper 
Palaeolithic times and much later, and 
is noted from all over the world. To 
this day the Emperors of Annam are 
buried in scarlet and in scarlet coffins 

It’s all very ancient. 

So, after passing through chamber 
after chamber of this age-old dwelling, 
they came upon the last cave. It is 
almost circular and it is not large— 
about thirteen feet by sixteen—and it is 
lofty enough for a man of middle 
height to stand erect with ease. 

This secret, and doubtless sacred, 
place commands an extraordinary im- 
pression on those who visit here. Bones 
of deer and oxen were scattered over 
the floor, but they were also heaped 
in neat little mounds around the 
walls, and these walls were stained 
black to within a few inches of the 
floor where the limestone showed white. 
The line of demarcation between the 
oxide of magnesium dye 
natural colour of the stone shows, no 
doubt, the level of an old water-line. 

But the central object of all these 
caves buried in the bowels of Circe’s 
Mount was towards the farther end of 
the chamber. Here a slight depression in 
the floor was surrounded by an oval of 
small stones, a sort of miniature Stone- 


henge, and in the centre of the oval was — 


a human skull. When Blanc saw it the 
cranium was upside down, but it is clear 
from discoloration that it originally 
lay on its left side—Guattari admitted 
that he grabbed it on his first visit. and 
could not swear that he had replaced it 
as he found it, and moreover what 
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struck him when he first entered was the 
roundness of the object. 

Now, never before has a Neandertha- 
loid-type skull been found in what must 
be called a ‘ritual’ position. Such 
skulls have been unearthed from strata 
or they have been discovered with their 
skeletons in burials—for Neanderthaloid 
men generally interred their dead in the 
floor of their cavern-homes and near the 
hearth. But the cavern-homes were 
mostly caves with open entrances. The 
underground labyrinths served, perhaps, 
other ends. ; 

This Guattari skull is well preserved. 
The lower jaw is wanting and the 
cranium bears over the left eye-ridge 
the mark of a crush that must have 


caused death. And the aperture at the | 


base of the skull (the so-called foramen 
magnum) had been turned into a gaping 
hole. 

It is difficult to avoid the thought 
that we are in the presence of an 
elaborate ritual. The skulls of Peking 
Man (a more primitive form than 
the Neanderthaloids) also show signs of 
violence. To this day men in several 
parts of the world hack round the fora- 
men in order to extract the brain, eat it 
and acquire the virtues of the dead man 
who is, as it has been said, ‘eaten with 
honour.’ If these subterranean Caves, 


difficult of access, were really used by. 


Neanderthaloid man as a home, then 
this oval chamber may have been some 
sort of private chapel. . . . Ritual feasts 
are very ancient things. 

It is a long way from the magic 
skull and the bones of beasts, through 
the dim legend of Circe’s isle and her 
magic beast-transformations, to the 
glittering temple of Roman times 
and to our day. But all recorded 
history from Ur to London is but a 
small fraction of the time that has 
passed since men gathered round the 
magic head in the recesses of Monte 
Circeo—and then men had behind them 
and their forerunners thousands of 
centuries. Yes, there is plenty of con- 
tinuity on the Latin Shore. 


eee 
3. Mr Somerset Maugham 
by Fred T. Bason 


Tuave known W. Somerset Maugham 
for over twenty years and yet I do not 
know a great deal about him. What I 
do know about him is interesting from 
a very unusual angle, and so for the first 
time I write about my friend. Perhaps 
this study will help somewhat towards 
a full-length photograph which will no 
doubt some day be written to fulfil 
public demand. 

Perhaps I had best introduce myself 
to you. This article is a splendid 
example of a ‘nobody’ Writing about a 
‘somebody’—a man of the slums writing 
about a social lion who seldom roars! 
I was born and have lived all my life in 
the slum district of Walworth, one mile 
from Big Ben. I deal in books—am, in 
fact, a third-rate bookseller in a fifth- 
rate neighbourhood. I do say ‘ain’t’ 
and ‘blimey’ on occasions, and I do 
Wear a cap and a choker. How did the 
likes of me come to know the likes of 
im? I'll tell you all about it. I have 
tread every book, play, and story that W. 
Somerset Maugham to date has had 
published. (In 1931 I compiled The 
Bibliography of the Writings of W. S. 
Maugham, Unicorn Press.) I have not 
seen every play he has written because 
a good many of them were produced 
while I was trying to walk. I’m told 
that I saw The Tenth Man by him when 
I was six. I was only present because 
a neighbour helped to keep the theatre 
clean and got some complimentary 
tickets and I was taken along because I 
couldn’t be left alone with safety to the 
furniture. But ten years later I saw 
Maugham’s play The Unknown (round 
about 1920), and I didn’t like it! So 
much so that with the colossal im- 
pudence of sixteen I wrote and told the 
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author that I hadn’t enjoyed it a bit and 
it still remained Unknown to me and 
why I didn’t like it, and that I did know 
I'd sooner have gone to see Tom Mix 
(he was my hero then). I was amazed 
to get a very kind, very human and 


‘friendly letter back about two weeks 


later. It came from France, and it had 
Maugham’s celebrated device in deep 
red on the back of a blue envelope. The 
letter was typed (he apologized for the 
typing) and it was kind. He said he 
would be delighted to meet me some 
day when he was back in London. 

When Christmas of that year came 
something prompted me to send W. S. 
M. a card of greeting (I used to paint 
my own in those days), and as there was 
some talk about a play of his called The 
Circle I drew a circle with much holly 
and mistletoe and a ? representing “The 
Unknown’ in the centre. I suppose it 
amused him because a few days later I 
got another very human and friendly 
letter from him in which he reminded 
himself (and me) that he intended to 
meet me when in London. - 

He came down to Walworth on Pan- 
cake Day. I had never seen a reason- 
ably recognizable photograph of him 
but when I went to the door I knew it 
was Maugham—the one and only! I 
Was very excited and not a little uneasy. 
Our home was very working-class, while 
he lived in Mayfair and some posh spot 
in south France. I was very poor. -He 
was rich and famous. I went to an 
ordinary L.C.C. elementary school and 
was earning to help keep my folks at 
fourteen. He was educated at King’s 
School, Canterbury and at Heidelberg 
University. I had read all his novels, 
from Liza to Moon and Sixpence by the 
time I was sixteen, (Yes, I was a book- 
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seller at sixteen and my own master at 
that!) Talk about Mohammed going 
to the blinking mountain! Here was 
W. S. M. calling upon me—when 
fashionable hostesses couldn’t get him 
to their Mayfair parties! 

My dear mother had got a very special 
tea with pancakes all hot and cakes with 
fruit in them. (He had sent a wire 
saying he would visit us at four that day 
and that we were not to make any 
special preparations for him.) She 
knew how much I admired Maugham. 

/She had seen me put aside my sixpences 
in order to buy cheap editions of his 
novels and plays and knew that my 
admiration for his writings was very real 
and sincere. Mother wasn’t going to 
let me down. The nicest tea possible 
was spread with Mum’s very best china 
out from the cupboard—it hadn’t been 
used for ages. It was the high days and 
holidays set. The fire was bright and 
the room was warm and homely. It 
was a basement room with a very dim 
light (we all lived and slept for months 
in this room during the blitz). 

Maugham came in. He took his coat 
off and, looking round for a peg, found 
one behind the door and hung up his 
coat. I just watched him. Id said 
nothing except, ‘It’s you, isn’t it, sir?— 
Do come in and be at home.’ I didn’t 
quite know what to say. (You. can’t 


talk about the blinking weather on such. 


a red letter occasion!) Mother had 
been upstairs tidying herself. She came 
downstairs and the ice was broken. He 
gave her a box of Fortnum & Mason’s 
best chocolates (that box lasted her 
nearly four months at the rate of one 
every three days—‘luxury is a thing to 
be taken in regular doses at reasonable 
times’ was one of her sayings). 

He sat down and looked at me from 
across the spread on the table. I had 
better describe him. He is small, dark, 
and dapper in appearance. He is in 
manner quietly courteous and charming. 
He has dark, piercing eyes, the kind 
which see right through you. You 
couldn’t tell W. S. M. a downright lie 
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and get away with it! I have one word 
to describe him: it is Elegance. -He was 
throughout the years I knew him always 
elegant in person and in culture. I liked 
the look of him when he smiled. He was 
at home and I could see that there was 
no side or swank in him. He stayed two 
hours with us. I regret that I didn’t 
keep a copy of all the questions I asked 
and the answers he gave. —Twenty years 
have passed and it is practically impos- 
sible to record the conversation. It was 
never my ambition to be a writer of 
books—only a seller of them! And, 
besides, he was my friend and one 
doesn’t keep records of conversations 
with friends! I know that Mum 
apologized for the humbleness of the 
home and he said it didn’t matter a bit 
and that it was not by any means the 
first time he had visited a working-class 
home. He recalled that round about 
1896 he was a medical student at St 
Thomas’s and often visited the poor of 
Lambeth—and that the folks in Liza of 
Lambeth were very much drawn from 
life and that the surroundings of Lam- 
beth in those days were even worse than 
Walworth twenty years later. 

I put one leading question. “You have 
known poverty—haven’t you, sir? You 
weren’t always posh and famous!’ He 
laughed when mother scolded me for 
being rude. ‘Yes, I’ve certainly known 
poverty—and starvation. I was 
absolutely stony broke when the Stage 
Society decided to produce my first play, 


The Man of Honour, for a two-day 


performance. I was very hungry—and 
very nearly friendless. Yes, I’ve known 
real poverty.’ 

There was silence. Maugham looked 
away from us and gazed into the fire. 
He took out a tortoiseshell cigarette-case 
with diamonds set in the clasp. His 
hands trembled and he was unable to — 
open the case. I tried but failed. He | 
smoked my Woodbines for the rest of 
the afternoon—instead of his own — 
specially-made Egyptian cigarettes. : 
Mum poured out the tea. He would — 
have no pancakes: he was on a strict 
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diet. I ate mine as we chatted together. 
(AFTERTHOUGHT: I ate mine and then 
his pancakes as well, it should be. 
Damn it all, of course I ate mine! Then 
as he didn’t want any I got on with his !) 
I remember another question that I 
asked him. ‘Do you write when you get 
the inspiration? Sort of wait for the 
urge and then dash off the masterpiece?’ 
‘No, no, I’m a business man. Writing 
is my business. I get up, have my 
breakfast, have a little smoke, a little 
read—maybe a little walk, and then I 
‘go up to my study to work—and I 
work until lunch-time. I don’t work 
after lunch. I don’t wait for in- 
spirations. I go to my study and sort 
my ideas out. And you'll be interested 
to know that I still use the same chair 
to sit on as I did when I wrote Liza.’ 
This made me think that W. S. M. 
was very sentimental—but a cloak 
(that’s sometimes chilly) covers that 
sentimentality to protect him. I still 
think he’s sentimental at heart. I bet 
way down in Carolina, at over seventy, 
he still keeps his rigid rule of writing 
until lunch-time, and that he often sighs 
for a London fog and for the sign that 
hung over his door of the Villa Maures- 
que, Cap Ferrat, to ward off the evil eye. 
As the light was drawing just a little 
dim I boldly asked him if he would 
allow me to take a snap-shot of him in 


our back yard. He agreed. Out into - 


the yard we went. He stood beside the 
dustbin. We didn’t notice how very 
near the dustbin he actually was until 
the picture was developed. Then we 
apologized sincerely for allowing the 
dustbin to appear with his elegant self 
(complete with monocle) beside it. He 
wrote saying he didn’t mind a bit. 
“One’s got to have a dustbin!’ 

Before he left he autographed for me 
eight various books of his that were in 
my little den. And he told me to sell 
them whenever I was hard up and that 
he would replace them with others! I 
sold six of those eight in 1929 at the first 
edition boom period. I still have the 
other two (although Hitler, with his 


_ Star. 
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bombs, nearly damaged them when we 
were blitzed in 1941). Perhaps it is of 
slight interest to record that he had his 
tea with us (at his own request) in 
Russian fashion, medium-strength tea 
with two slices of lemon. Nowadays 
when IJ myself get sentimental I have my 
tea in that same manner (if I can get 
hold of a lemon!) and think of Maug- 
ham, whom I haven’t seen for four 
years and am most unlikely ever to see 
again. (I doubt if he will ever again 
visit England.) 

My father came in just as Maugham 
was preparing to leave and was intro- 
duced, but the name conveyed nothing 
to Dad, who had never once in his 
whole life read a novel, and whose only 
literature was the racing edition of the 
Maugham gave him a cigar—the 
first Dad had had for ten years—and 
father calied him ‘A Toff’ (the highest 
possible praise for any man down Wal- 
worth way). Asa parting present I gave 
W. S. M. a copy of The Bookman in 
which there was a sketch by Maugham 
and a picture of him in tights acting for 
some amateur dramatic society. 

I didn’t ever expect to see him again. 
He had many claims on his time during 
his infrequent visits to London. I was 
but a ship passing in the night—a no- 
body he was amused to meet out of 
curiosity. But about a month later he. 
wrote suggesting another meeting. He 
wanted my company to see something 
of Walworth as a whole and to attend 
our local variety theatre. I was de- 
lighted. I had made a favourable im- 
pression upon him by just being my 
ordinary (or extra-ordinary) self. I told 
him that our ‘local’ was the South 
London Palace of Variety, called ‘The 
South, and was in the London Road. 
We arranged to meet at five, see Wal- 
worth till six, and get to the music hall 
just before the overture began. 

Now I think it is time to say that 
although in W. S. M.’s novels and plays 
you get epigrams and wit of the highest 
order, you do not find in conversation 
that he is epigrammatic or witty. He 
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opens his mouth to speak. You wait 
some important and significant pro- 
nouncement. But it never comes! We 
walked and talked for the best part of 
an hour, but for the life of me I cannot 
recall any significant saying. I remem- 
ber that he said he wished they would 
plant more trees in London. That the 
slums wouldn’t look so much slums if 
there were more trees. To which I 
replied that I was sure that mongrel 
dogs would appreciate more trees, but 
that women wouldn’t, if their boys 
climbed them—and tore their trousers— 
and what about the leaves in autumn? 
He seemed to think that one out, then 
he said: ‘Well—there will always be 
leaves in autumn.’ 

I can recall that just once he said 
something that might have been written 
in one of his plays and might have been 
called an epigram. I was talking 
about marriage (I’m still single—un- 
fortunately).. I had read that his own 
marriage to a daughter of Dr Barnardo 
(Homes for Orphan Boys) hadn’t been 
particularly happy, and ended in divorce. 
I asked something about the gamble of 
matrimony, and he replied: ‘Gamble— 
yes. You get better odds on dogs!’ 
And looking back—I’m now  thirty- 
seven—over my own romances which 
came to nothing but faded petals and 
sighs, I feel bound to agree with him! 

As I have said, we walked for about 
an hour all round Walworth. Then just 
as we found ourselves in the Old Kent 
Road it commenced to become chilly 
and rained. He asked if I preferred to 
have a meal ‘up West’ and leave the 
show to another time. I had never had 
a meal in the West End and it was much 
more a treat for me than a visit to “The 
South,’ and I said so. Maugham called 
a taxi (you could call’em in those days!) 
and we went to a little café in Soho 
where we had a slap-up dinner. 

A whole year passed before I saw him 
again, but in the meantime I had many 
letters and postcards from him, which 
came from various parts of the globe. 
Some were exceedingly long and inter- 
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esting, others were very short—such as 
a postcard from Egypt with the words: 

‘Pah! It’s ’ot! W.S.M. And another 
from Greece, ‘Most certainly not. W. 
M.” (Which took me a devil of a job 
to find out what was ‘most certainly not’ 
—until I eventually gathered that it 
meant he had no objection to writing a 
foreword to a book on the theatre and 
galleryites which I was then writing. 
(Gallery Unreserved, Heritage.) 

At this moment I possess nearly a 
hundred letters from W. S. M. (AFTER- 
THOUGHT: they are not for sale at any 
time or price! One does not sell the 
letters of one’s friends.) On his next 
visit to me in Walworth he brought with 
him a large suitcase and a lady. The 
suitcase was filled with boots, books, 
and clothes. The lady was radiant with 
good humour and her name was G, B. 
Stern. She called him ‘Willy,’ rather like 
one does a little boy; and he called her 
‘Peter.. I commenced by calling her 
madame, but finished up by also calling 
her Peter. She was a real good sport. 
Mother liked her a lot. You just 
couldn’t help liking her. Miss Stern and 
Mr Maugham have been friends a great 
many years, and seeing them together 
you could quite easily understand why. 
While she chatted with Mum W. S. M. 
unloaded the suitcase. There was an 
even bigger box of chocolates for 
Mother. There were a dozen or so 
‘American first editions for me and there 
was a lovely suit (one of his own cast- - 
offs, but practically new), some shirts 
and vests and several pairs of hand- 
made button-up boots in their trees for 
Dad. Six years afterwards my father — 
was still wearing with much pride on 
Sundays and high days those second- 
hand boots Mr Maugham had discarded. 
The suit didn’t fit—but was exchanged 


"quite easily (owing to its superb quality 


and cut) for one that did from a Jew 
dealer in misfits. 
shirts for over three years (AFTER- 
THOUGHT: cut that out, for it was not as 
long as that) until washing and wear 
together made them unwearable, to my 


I wore the vests and — 
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deepest regret. Twenty years have 
passed since that day, but we still have 
the trees the boots came in, and I still 
possess two of the books he brought. 
As he presented the books he said: 
“These are for you to make money on, 
Fred. I intend to autograph them all 
before I leave today and when the 
market is favourable you sell them and 
go and have a good holiday abroad on 
the proceeds.’ (And I did: I went to 
Madeira and lay in the sun, and didn’t 
worry about work or: slums, and I 
prayed every night of that visit for the 
safety and happiness of W. S. M.) 
You, the reader, have now no doubt 
the impression that W. S. Maugham’s 
friendship was exceedingly profitable to 
me! I admit it. But in defence—if 
defence be needed—I say Maugham 
realized it was, gavé me permission to 
sell the books he autographed, wrote 
forewords to my own literary efforts, 
and in fact put me on my feet. Yet in 
actual £ s. d. I’ve only accepted one sum 
of money from him in the twenty odd 
years I have known him, and that was 
when he said he considered it impossible 
to spend a whole week in Paris and see 
all the sights on a five-pound note. He 
gave me a fiver and I went to Paris, was 
there a week and came home with 
change out of his original note. And I 
bought a coat with a lovely fur 
collar for twelve shillings as well! I 
stayed in a hotel where all were darkies 
(working in night clubs) except me, and 


because I have no objection whatever to 


clean and civil darkies, male or female, 


_ I made myself amiable and friendly and 


I had the time of my young life—a very 
gay time. I had never seen the female 
form divine until I went on that trip 
alone—and I knew no French at all nor 
anyone in Paris. Maugham helped me. 
I shall always be grateful. (AFTER- 
‘THOUGHT: Oh, oh, something wrong 
here! Maugham didn’t help me to see 
the female form—I helped myself to 
‘that fish and chips!) 


_ I have from time to time tried in my 


various humble ways to repay his kind- 


hesses to me. Once I nearly earned 
£1,000 from W. S. M. Nearly—but not 
quite! He was contemplating endowing 
a scholarship to enable young writers to 
travel and I was chosen to be his agent 
to sell all his manuscripts (bound into 
forty-eight volumes—two versions of 
Of Human Bondage, his masterpiece, 
making up eight of the volumes—all in 
perfect condition, bound in calf). The 
price he asked was £10,000. But he said 
if I was able to sell them he would give 
me £1,000 for my trouble and add £1,000 
from his own pocket to keep the sum 
at the round figure of £10,000 to endow 
the scholarship. You can bet I tried like 
the devil to find some rich museum, 
some millionaire, some wealthy philan- 
thropist who was willing to give £10,000 
for forty-eight volumes of manuscripts 
for such a noble object. I purchased 
some high-grade stationery (to give a 
good impression) and I wrote dozens— 
almost hundreds—of letters, aided by 
Who’s Who? and other useful guides to 
the wealthy. Heaven knows what would 
have happened if twelve letters had 
brought favourable replies at the same 
time! Perhaps it was a most unlucky 
time—certainly it Was the eve of the 
slump period—and I didn’t get twelve 
favourable replies. After months of 
waiting I found one man in the whole 
world (to me) who was prepared to pay 
£10,000 ‘for a bundle of writing’ as he 
called it. He was not a bibliophile. He 
had no interest in books. His hobby 
was art and he had heard of Maugham 
only through art. This man—his name 
doesn’t matter—we’ll make up a name 
and call him Mr Hill—made one stipu- 
lation. The prize was to be called the 
Maugham-Hiill Scholarship. The wealthy 
man wished to be associated with 
Maugham in the founding of the prize. 
With great rejoicing I wrote to 
Maugham at Cap Ferrat telling him I 
had at last found a sportsman. £1,000 
was almost in my grasp at a time when 
I had not £20 in the world in cash. I 
felt so sure W. S. M. would agree. I 
couldn’t see the slightest objection. We 
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were all very excited at home. I pro- 
mised faithfully that my folks would 
have the first real holiday of their lives 
out of the proceeds! Alas—ah me and 
alack—Maugham very much objected. 
He absolutely refused! The prize was 
his prize and only his name would be in- 
corporated in it. He told me off proper! 
I felt very miserable and I humbly 
apologised. Maugham was the boss 
and what he said went—and I never got 
£1,000 and never have possessed such a 
huge sum and am very sure I never will 
now! Just a simple ‘Yes’ and [d have 
been RICH. I do not know if he ever 
sold the manuscripts and founded the 
prize. I know that they were kept in 
the safe at the Villa Mauresque—his 
place on the Riviera—and I know that 
when the Germans rushed into France 
Maugham, with a few other lucky folks, 
was fortunate to get out, and eventually 
reached England in a collier. (AFTER- 
THOUGHT: Am I right with that word 
collier? I can’t help thinking a collier’s 
a blinking dog!) He in all probability 
left behind those manuscripts, and the 
Germans in all probability burnt them— 
although I do hope not, if it is only for 
the sake of some writers who may be 
allowed to travel on the proceeds of the 
sale of them. But perhaps W. S. M. has 
at last woke up to the fact that travel 
doesn’t broaden the mind, and that it is 
a fallacy to think that travel is any real 
use in creative work. 
realized that young writers for the most 
part prefer to go their own sweet way 
with their own cash or stay put in their 
own way? Of course, I now realize that 
he was quite right. Perhaps Mr Hill was 
right as well. The fault was mine: I 
found the wrong buyer! 

W. S. M. told me once that the only 
way to learn-to write well was to read 
well. ‘Read the very best literature— 
start with Milton and Shakespeare.’ He 
also said that he always had a particular 
actor or actress in mind for the leading 
rdle when he commenced to write a play. 
I tried so hard to get him to talk about 
Hollywood and film stars, but it was an 


‘ 
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And has he 
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uphill task. It seemed to me that his 
visits to Hollywood hadn’t been parti- 
cularly happy ones for him. He did say 
that for the most part the highlights of 
the film world left little or no impression 
upon him. He said that Greta Garbo 
seemed a very ordinary lady, and that 
he had not been particularly impressed 
with her—‘just like any other lady’ were 
his words. She was, I feel pretty sure, 
very much more impressed with W. S. 
M.—for he certainly isn’t ‘just like any 
other gentleman.’ He is a man amongst 
men! Perhaps it would be best to call 
him the enigma of the modern literary 
world. No one really knows Maugham. 
He is very famous—but he has no side. 
He worked hard for his success. There 
was no royal road for him. He was writ- 
ing plays at seventeen and he was thirty- 
four before he got his first success. Few 
wanted to know him when he was 
starving and _ struggling. Millions 
wanted to know him as soon as fame 
found him—but he was not excited; he 
chose his friends with the greatest care. 
And today it’s just the same. If he 
doesn’t want to know you he doesn’t, 
and you cannot make him! 

W. S. M. is five thousand miles away 
as I write this, and doubtless we shall 
never meet again, but all my life I will 
remember him and be grateful to him. 
In his unobtrusive way he helped me. 
He needn’t have done: I was nothing to 
him. He is ‘the tops’ and I am, as I said 
at the beginning, ‘a nobody.’ I hope this 
humble record has proved of some in- 
terest. At least, it has placed on record 
a side of W. S. M. which is probably 
unknown—a human story of help given 
at a time when help was needed .. . 
and although this tribute lacks frills, it 
says ‘Thank you, friend, should W. S. 
M. ever read this article. 

(AFTERTHOUGHT: British Empire and _ 
American and all other rights strictly | 
reserved. This article must not be re- 
produced in part or whole without per- 
mission from the author, Fred T. Bason, 
152, Westmoreland Road, London, 
SEAT) ; 


4, Music in Babel 


by Thomas Russell 
nea a i 


M USIC, we are often told, is the only 
international language. One might have 
thought that, with the wider spread of 
musical knowledge, this statement would 
have been questioned, but I found in an 
issue of the Penguin New Writing which 
appeared only a couple of years ago a 
nameless music critic who says, as if 
risking no contradiction: 


“Music is an international art. It 
needs no translation... . . See eae 


The plain fact is not, of course, that 
it needs no translation, but that it defies 
translation. Each musical language 
must be learnt. It is the most untrans- 
latable of all international means of 


communication, for it deals, not with 


objects and ideas, like the graphic arts, 
not with words, which represent at least 
an effort to describe or explain recogniz- 
able objects and ideas, but emotions and 
abstractions which, if not always per- 
sonal, are often distinctly national. The 
esperantism of music will not carry us 
beyond the cliffs of Dover. 

It may be objected that we hear a 
mass of music from many countries of 
the world, especially from Germany and 
Italy, and that even the novice concert- 
goer experiences little difficulty in un- 
derstanding these masterpieces. This is 
true, but is no argument. It must be 
remembered that, for the best part of 
three hundred years, Britain had no 
musical language of its own; the springs 
of its mative song dried up under the 
sun of its industrial prosperity. Folk- 
song died in all the most populated 
areas, and our trained musicians 
slavishly and laboriously learnt a 
foreign language. ; 

The records of the Royal Phil- 


harmonic Society, which began its 
activity in 1813, bear eloquent witness 
to these foreign influences, and explain 
only too clearly how the musical expres- 
sion of Britain was poured into 
Teutonic moulds. For the first forty 
years the music performed came almost 
exclusively from Germany; to a lesser 
degree from Italy. On the rare 
occasions when other nations were re- 
presented, it would be by an instrumen- 
talist or singer who preferred to intro- 
duce music in his or her own national 
idiom. Thus, we find the names of de 
Bériot, Vieuxtemps, Auber, or Meyer- 
beer, with an occasional visitor from 
farther afield, but with slight composi- 
tions whose performance hardly ruffled 
the steady surface of the constant stream 
of major German works. 


Like Handel before him, Felix 
Mendelssohn took full advantage of 
this situation, and exerted such an in- 
fluence on composition and_perfor- 
mance, that little which failed to comply 
with his artistic standards stood much 
chance of popularity or- survival. He 
was aided in this by non-musical factors, 
for the German sympathies of the Royal 
Family and its immediate entourage 
prepared a welcome ground for this 
wealthy, fastidious artist, whose impec- 
cable taste and simple art delighted not 
only social leaders, but his English pro- 
fessional colleagues who accepted him 
as one of themselves. As pianist, com- 
poser, and conductor, he figured. with 
unfailing regularity in the programmes 
of the London Philharmonic Society, 
and was even admitted to its innermost 
councils. 

Earlier, Haydn and Beethoven had 


_ 


been welcomed in England, the former — 
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in person with great honour, the latter 
with important commissions and finan- 
cial help. In a lesser degree, other 
German composers found their way 
here, to their increased glory and profit, 
teaching our musicians as well as our 
public to think and express themselves 
in German terms. 

Musicians of other countries were 
also-rans. This was not because they 
had no music, but because they lacked 
the organization which so efficiently 


MUSIC 


prepared German music and musicians . 


for export. Later in the nineteenth 
century, Tchaikovsky, largely by dint of 
personal appearances, gained regular 
performances, but his music, although 
often Russian in content and mood, was 
easily recognized by those trained to 
appreciate German style; the composi- 
tions of the more truly national 


Russians had no more than a couple of © 


performances before the end of the 
century. 

In contrast to the willing acceptance 
of the Teutonic masters, the treatment 
of Hector Berlioz, our nearest neigh- 
bour, the greatest French composer 
before Debussy, and an original artist 
if ever there was one, was more than 
cold. When Mendelssohn died at the 
age of thirty-eight, almost all his works 
had been given in London, many of 
them frequently; Berlioz only achieved 
the distinction of a first performance 
with the Philharmonic Society in 1841 
(he was born in 1803), and the History 
of the Philharmonic Society of London 

_records that 


‘The English public received 
Berlioz’s work: with little favour, and 
the entire Opera was received with 
even less, and was only performed 
for one night at Covent Garden in 
1853, 


In this latter year he seemed to be a 


little more in the news, for the Society 
gave Harold in Italy, the concert over- 
ture, Le Carnaval Romain, and an air 
from L’Enfance du Christ. But it was 


1The Overture to Benvenuto Cellini. 
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many years before stich a daring experi- 
ment was repeated, and Berlioz re- 
mained a strange name to the general 
musical public even after Sir Hamilton 
Harty and Sir Thomas Beecham had 
done noble work on his behalf. 

It was not that London feared novel 
trends in  nineteenth-century music. 
Richard Wagner, a personal and musical 
revolutionary, was soon at home in both 
respects, conducting his own and other 
composers’ works, and exerting the in- 
fluence of his powerful personality. Yet, 
when Gounod and Saint-Saéns made 
personal visits, their music had a bare 
succés d’estime. 

Thus, to the turn of the century, it 
can be said that English musical 
language was predominantly Germanic, 
and all the evidence goes to suggest that 
other languages were still strange and 
incomprehensible to us. And this is not 
a weakness peculiar only to our insular 
race; a large proportion of the world’s 
musical masterpieces are still ineffective 
for export. 


Durinc this century, the historic. 
success of the Promenade Concerts, in 
the course of which Sir Henry Wood 
introduced music of all nations and 
most epochs, made us at least aware of 
what was happening in the outside | 
world. But was that sufficient for us to 


‘understand the specimens brought to our — 


hearing? The present restricted range 
of compositions which the public will 
accept gives the answer. We might have 
approached an understanding by accept- 
ing the works of each nation as being 
written in the language and idiom of 
that nation; for this, a fluency in musical 
German was inadequate. 

The nineteenth century saw the rise of 
the national spirit; long before 1914 the 
Czechs realized the wealth of their own 
native folk-song. Even earlier, the 
Russians had discovered a. fount of © 
melody which has not yet run dry. In 
Finland arose a master, Jean Sibelius, © 
who spoke a new, personal, national — 
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language. In France, Claude Debussy, 
proudly claiming the title of musicien 
_frangais, produced entirely original 
music, none the less French because he 
had been influenced in his early years 
by Wagner. It is significant that, from 
having been a fervent worshipper at 
Bayreuth, he became Wagner’s ardent 
aesthetic antagonist. He knew that 
music was no longer international in 
language, and passionately decided to 
speak his own. 

It is, of course, not only the British 
who have such difficulty in understand- 
ing imported music. Even the slightest 
acquaintance with continental taste will 
reveal a similar inability to assimilate 
the musical language of other countries. 
When the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra gave concerts in Paris and 
Germany, with programmes including 
the ‘Enigma’ Variations of Sir Edward 
Elgar, this (to us) straightforward work 
mystified listeners in both countries. It 
is significant that many of us regard 
Elgar’s best music as being typically 
English, although on what grounds it 
would be difficult to define. Sibelius, 
now becoming acceptable to a fairly 
wide and growing public in England, 
means little or nothing in France or in 
other Latin countries. The bleak, for- 
bidding beauty of his music, expressing 

- the sombre history and local character 
of his native land, cannot but repel those 
who approach it with their own national 
standards as a guide. 


Tuts is the crux of the matter, and it 
is here that we in England are so badly 
off. We have no standards of our own 
to guide us, but have allowed ourselves 
to be conquered by the Germanic in- 


vasion which, cultural in its early days, - 


became clearly political in the end. The 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, a 
valuable propaganda organ for the 
Nazis, strove valiantly, and not always 
unsuccessfully, to force home the 
advantage of a long and well organized 
musical tradition. In France, the 
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Orchestra failed, just as Wagner failed 
to divert the genius of Debussy, for the 
French have their own musical language 
from Berlioz to Debussy, and recog- 
nized the foreign qualities without 
hesitation. Could we, after a century 
of cultural fifth-columning, have resisted 
so Well? 

One hesitates to reply What is 
certain is that our resistance to music 
in any other language is strong and per- 
sistent. Such a resistance is not found 
in any other field of art. French 
pictures of the Impressionist period, 
paralleled as they are by much of the 
best modern French music, are whole- 
heartedly accepted by all who appreciate 
painting. Not only are the names of 
Courbet, Monet, Manet, Degas, and 
Renoir widely familiar, but their works 
have become part of our lives. Our 
musical backwardness is revealed at 
once by the relative strangeness of 
names like Chabrier, Fauré, Debussy, 
Roussel and Ravel. 

Of course, we know these names, and 
bring them into our aesthetic conver- 
sations, but what of their works? We 
can speak eloquently of L’aprés-midi 
d'un faune, that perfect masterpiece of 
human creation. We have a nodding 
acquaintance with some of Debussy’s 
Préludes too, but when his greatest 
achievement, Pelléas- et Mélisande, 
comes up, we feel rather vague, and, to 
tell the truth, would go a long way to 
avoid the tedium of so much music in 
an idiom of which we are ignorant. Far 
better go to a performance of the 
Comédie Francaise, where, for all our 
imperfect knowledge of French, we can 
get the gist of what is happening, and 
admire the stagecraft of our nearest 
continental neighbour. 

And Fauré? We know so little of 
him that we are amazed to learn that he 
was born as long ago as 1845. True, the 
centenary of his birth has been 
acclaimed and widely celebrated in Eng- 
land this year; therein lies a lesson. 
Had the centenary occurred before 1939 
it might well have been passed over in 
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silence. Fortunately, the French Pro- 
visional Government, co-operating with 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra’s 
organization, gave a long series of con- 
certs of French music during its exile in 
London, providing many of us with a 
unique opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the individual qualities of 
the French musical idiom. It taught us 
primarily that to approach this music 
with the aesthetic standards of even the 
finest German composers was to prevent 
ourselves from taking the first steps to- 
wards an understanding of it. 

The nationalist movement in music 
did not leave England untouched. I 
have mentioned the English quality of 
Elgar’s music, which, indefinable though 
it may be, speaks eloquently of so much 
that is peculiar to our own history. 
Those who have succeeded him, Vaug- 
han Williams, William Walton, Arnold 
Bax, John Ireland, and even Delius, have 
followed and developed similar qualities. 
Such qualities should engage our 
sympathy and understanding readily 
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enough, but our long estrangement from 
folk-song gives the modal music of 
Vaughan Williams a preciosity strange 
to our ears. And the more subtle Eng- 
lishness of his successors offers even 
more serious obstacles. 


lr we are to speak of a musical re- 
naissance in this country, and there is 
evidence in plenty that one is taking 
place, we must no longer be. passive in 
accepting traditional influences. Our 
tradition is dead, and must be recreated 
in place of the false one we had adopted; 
our songs must be sung in our own way. 
Until we are deeply aware of our 
national genius, no true internationality 
is possible, and we are incapable of 
grappling with the culture of other 
nations. While we glibly speak of music 
as an international art, and accept the 
worn-out dominance of German stan- 
dards (they have no first-rate composer 
since 1900), we are shutting our ears to 
half the treasury of world music; we 
deny what is our own. 
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